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THE GRAND TOUR 


OF the way in which Eng- 
lishmen could and did swagger 
about Europe for twenty years 
after the battle of Waterloo we 
have ample evidence in the 
not untruthful pages of early 
Victorian romance.  Lever’s 
Colonel Haggerstone follows 
closely in the footsteps of 
Rawdon Crawley, and some- 
where in a forgotten early 
number of ‘Household Words’ 
there is a terrible picture of 
the British Philistine in an 
Italian theatre flaunting his 
flannel shirt and his check 
tweeds in the midst of the 
neat -coated Neapolitan no- 
bility. That manner has 
passed, save in the lurid im- 
agination of foreign play- 
wrights. The Englishman in 
an Italian theatre dresses 
better and certainly behaves 
better than the natives, and 
the man who nowadays on the 
Continent looks at you with 
“curse you, who are you?” 
written on every feature is no 
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AFTER BLENHEIM. 


longer a Briton: he is a 
Prussian official. But there 
was a time when English 
prestige, though not so bla- 
tantly represented, was as 
great all over Europe as after 
Waterloo— and that was 
after Blenheim. 

We must remember of that 
time that never till then since 
Agincourt had English arms 
won @ decisive victory on the 
continent of Europe; that the 
French army was as arrogant 
of its final superiority as the 
German is now; and that in 
1705 twenty thousand of those 
matchless troops lay, in part 
yet but half buried, on the 
slopes of Blenheim, a spectacle 
for the world, and we can 
partly understand what the 
awe of England was: the 
strains of “ Marlbrook s’en va- 
t-en guerre” yet survive to 
prove the dread which the 
consummate general and his 
surprising army had inspired. 

So it came to pass that 
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Queen Anne’s Secretary of 
State, commoner though he 
was, could make his two sons 
respected, and even féted and 
entertained, in every small 
Court—and not a few of the 
great ones—of Europe. The 
record of their travels lies 
before us in some seventy 
letters written during their 
four years’ Grand Tour by 
their travelling tutor. The 
tour itself was an ordinary one 
enough, through Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy 
—of course omitting hostile 
France. But the interest of 
the journey lies in the circum- 
stances of the time, and also 
in the character of the bear- 
leader, who is already known 
to readers of ‘Maga’ as the 
ingenuous Huguenot who 


piloted his pupils through the 
Grand Tour of England and 


left his records in a Gloucester- 
shire Justice-room.! 

His name was Patron. On 
his English journeys he had 
not found its brevity prejudi- 
cial. On the contrary, it had 
a certain masterful appearance 
to English eyes; but when he 
came to mix with refugee 
marquises and vicomtes in 
Switzerland he besought his 
employer to call him “De 
Biainville,” “after the name 
of an estate which I once 
possessed”; and “Patron de 
Blainville,” or preferably ‘De 
Blainville,” he henceforward 
was. So Smyth becomes 
Ponsonby-Trevelyan, after the 
name of two grandmothers 
whom he once possessed. But 
as De Blainville the good man 
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made some name in literature, 
for while he was writing these 
delightful letters he was work- 
ing all the time industriously 
at his book of ‘Travels.’ The 
‘Travels’ had a curious history. 
Written in French, they were 
never published during the 
author’s lifetime, but thirty 
years after his death they fell 
into the clutches of Grub 
Street, which translated them 
“by several hands.” The chief 
“hand” was John Lockman, 
who had ‘learned French by 
frequenting Slaughter’s Coffee- 
house,” and who approves his 
efficiency by translating ‘Le 
Festin de Pierre’ (the name of 
the current French version of 
‘Don Juan’) as ‘The Feast of 
Peter.’ ‘La derniére chemise 
d’Amour’ for ‘Love's Last 
Shift’ can scarcely excel this. 
But, in spite of such inepti- 
tudes, the work, in three thick 
quarto volumes, ran through 
two editions, with an interval 
of ten years between. The 
reason seems to be that it 
teems with scandalous anec- 
dote, to the detriment of all 
Papists and of the proud pre- 
latical princes of the High 
Germany, such as might fur- 
nish a perfect promptuarium 
of slander to the Whig pul- 
piteers and pamphleteers of 
the time of George II. 

But these letters show M. 
Patron in a better and more 
dignified light. He is after all 
a gentleman—though a poor 
one, —a little high-flown in 
language perhaps, but still 
quite capable of defending 
himself when necessary against 
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the niggardly cavillings of his 
employer, and, what is more, of 
reducing him to silence. 

The letters date from 
January 1705 to December 
1708, and to them is attached 
a priceless collection of bills 
for clothing and expenses, all 
the way from Marie Richard 
of Rotterdam round to Carl 
Hainckelin of Berlin four 
years after, with every item 
specified. The only thing we 
lack is an exact account of 
travelling expenses. In one 
instance only, presently to be 
noted, do we find these speci- 
fied, and there they seem re- 
markably small. The travellers 
did not, as they would have 
done a hundred years later, 
take their own carriage and 
travel in it, hiring horses ; they 
preferred to take the ordinary 
“post.” There were regular 
stages already marked out, all 
over Germany at least, with 
post-houses where it was pos- 
sible to hire horses and chaises: 
there were even diligences, or 
something like them, running 
in many parts, and only poor 
war-swept Bavaria was re- 
garded as unsafe for travellers. 
Yet a great European war was 
raging in three countries of 
the Continent. 

But to return to our travel- 
lers. They first report their 
crossing to Rotterdam, and 
from a later letter we find that 
they had with them an Italian 
Count, whom a brisk wind sent 
upon his knees to call upon 
every saint in his calendar—for 
which, meeting them in Rome 
long after, he was mightily 
ashamed of himself. But at 
Rotterdam they first embark 
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upon the endless expenditure 
on “mousseline” and “batiste” 
(for ruffles and manchettes), 
which cost their poor father 
so much before they returned. 
Mousseline is 40 sous the ell; 
batiste is 18 francs; and be- 
tween the two Marie Richard 
adds them up in a few items 
a bill for 105 livres (“livres 
tournois” — practically francs, 
say £10 of present value). So 
caparisoned, they presented 
themselves at The Hague, where 
they were received with high 
consideration by Stanhope the 
envoy and D’Ayrolles, still dis- 
tinguishable, by the apostrophe, 
from his son, the central fig- 
ure in Chesterfield’s death-bed 
scene (“Give Dayrolles a chair,” 
he said, and died). 

The letters fail for a while 
at this point, but the Journal 
fills up the gap occupied by a 
journey from The Hague by 
Amsterdam and Amersfoort 
and Diisseldorf to Cologne. 
And here we find one of the 
few notices of the manner 
of travelling. 


“We set out from Amsterdam, at 
the opening of the gates, in our post- 
chariot, as they call it. hese 
machines are very high mounted,— 
mounted, one may say, upon stilts: 
besides, they are adorn’d without with 
certain moving pieces of iron which 
make a terrible rattling. In other 
respects they are convenient enough 
if they were hung with springs, and 
were not a ladder necessary to get 
up into them, of which one is 
fastened to each door.” 


Yet in this old rattle-trap 
they covered the twenty-five 
miles to Amersfoort before 
midday, and came _ without 
adventure to Diisseldorf (we 
hear nothing of frontiers or 
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customs), and there they found 
the Court of that very new- 
fledged potentate the Elector 
of Pfalz-Neuburg, the successor 
of those mighty Protestant 
champions, the Palatines of 
the Rhine. They raged to see 
the state he kept, and fumed 
when they were but admitted 
to see this princeling dine, and 
him a Papist, too! To avoid 
such sights De Blainville 
hurried them on to Cologne, 
where they found compensa- 
tions. They were royally en- 
treated by the Dutch envoy, 
and entertained to dinner and 
a deal of loose talk by the 
Bishop of Raab, a prince of 
the House of Saxony, who had, 
he told them, once been a 
Lutheran, but like other princes 
of the time had found that 
Confession unprofitable. And 
here we find the first evidence 
of what must have been the 
really wonderful musical talent 
of the younger of De Blain- 
ville’s pupils. We may put 
down much to politeness and 
much to flattery of the all- 
conquering English, but surely 
the lad of eighteen who was 
asked by the great Corelli 
himself to play with him in 
a quartette—it was at Rome 
some two years after this—must 
have been no mean musician. 
Yet the hospitable treatment 
which he received from Popish 
bishops and Jesuit fathers at 
Cologne could not quench the 
Huguenot’s fanatic zeal. For 
pages of his Journal he de- 
scants upon the folly of the 
legend of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins, mingling arguments 
with jests not always very 
seemly, and ending up with 
the astounding statement that 
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in all England, in his belief, 
it would be impossible to pro- 
duce the required number for 
such a pilgrimage, “unless at 
an age for which there needs 
no cautionry.” In his letters 
he is more careful: the Secre- 
tary is a moderate man (as one 
must needs be who would serve 
successively and successfully 
under a Charles, a James, a 
William, and an Anne), and 
after all mass might again be 
sung in St James’s. So the 
tutor contents himself with 
girds at the Lutherans, whom 
he hates to the full as much as 
the Papists, and who are, he 
says, quite as filled with per- 
secutingrage. Why, at Frank- 
fort the Calvinists are so 
harried that they have to go 
outside the city to worship: 
the Lutheran services, which 
are ridiculed at every oppor- 
tunity, have in them “as many 
kyrie eleisons as in the liturgy 
you know where,” and a 
Lutheran baptism is described 
in terms which are nothing 
less than ribald. No wonder 
Bossuet could find material for 
his treatise on the Dissensions 
of the Reformed. 

They went up the Rhine to 
Mainz, and remained as insen- 
sible to the beauties of that 
river—not yet bordered with 
breweries —as was ever an 
ancient Roman: only fiat 
Coblenz and Ehrenbreitstein 
detained them awhile (De 
Blainville had ever a pretty 
taste in fortification: long 
after, his main complaint of 
Loretto was that it was ill- 
fortified), but all the Rhine 
towns were poor tumbledown 
places. Their first real goal 
was comfortable Frankfort. 
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Frankfort was kind to the 
English travellers and to their 
letters of credit ; and here they 
found “ Young D’Avenant,” a 
gay young English blood, who 
was leading so reckless a life 
that the bearleader carefully 
kept his cubs from his society, 
but was glad to borrow his 
books for them, and himself to 
accept his kindness. So far 
their journey, lasting three 
months and a half, had cost 
140 pistoles, which, reckoning 
the pistole at 8s. 4d., is by no 
means extravagant. But pre- 
cisely at this point the Secre- 
tary of State is seized with 
qualms of economy: he wants 
an account of every denier 
expended, and poor De Blain- 
ville has to explain that he is 
already exterminating himself 
with his letters and his Jour- 
nal; yet for this once he will 
draw up such an account. So 
far the tutor is very piteous: 
he has not yet turned to bay, 
—he humbly thanks the Sec- 
retary for drinking the three 
travellers’ health at table— 
surely the cheapest form of 
benevolence,—and assures him 
that though they read every 
book they can lay their hands 
on, they never are so extrava- 
gant as to buy one, they 
always borrow. Tauchnitz 
must have starved in such 
days. Yet economically as 
they have lived, he boasts that 
they have received the highest 
consideration at every Court. 
Bishop Burnet had said he 
found it difficult to gain ad- 
mission to palaces. A fig for 
Burnet! He, Patron de Blain- 
ville, lui chétif, had forced the 
entrée of every Court so far. 
And this appears to be strictly 
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correct: the Courts, ’tis true, 
were no great ones; but the 
ecclesiastical princes of the 
Rhine had been especially 
courteous—their chamberlains 
even obsequious—to the Eng- 
lishmen. Only De Blainville 
forgets that Marlbrook as a 
tutelary genius was lacking 
to poor Burnet, who was 4 
score of years too early. 
Once only were they treated 
with discourtesy. Starting 
from Frankfort with a coach 
and six they came to Asch- 
affenburg, where they hoped 
to be received by Prince Louis 
of Baden, who, however, sent 
them word that he was busy, 
and expected to be so for some 
days tocome. In high dudge- 
on they posted on, De Blain- 
ville freeing his mind by scoffs 
at the famous paintings of 
Aschaffenburg. “This,” says 
he, meaning Rembrandt’s al- 
leged Ecce Homo, “put me in 
mind of a droll fancy of an 
Italian painter to humour the 
Duke of Urbino in a painting 
of the sacrifice of Isaac, where- 
in the painter had roosted poor 
Isaac at the top ofa tree, the 
Father of the Faithful at a long 
distance takes aim at him with 
a long fowling-piece. But how 
prevent his killing him? The 
Painter had taken care of 
that. An angel descends from 
heaven, and ”—well, spoils the 
powder as Gulliver spoiled the 
conflagration at Lilliput,— 
“and so the Gun misgives: 
Abraham primes again, but 
kills instead of his son a large 
owl, which had perched upon 
the tree.” For this amazing 
piece of art history no au- 
thority is quoted. De Blain- 
ville did certainly see some 
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curious examples of realistic 
painting in Italy, but he does 
not mention them in his polite 
letters: he reserves them for 
his Journal, which is plenti- 
fully salted with such stories, 
and with wild legends of the 
lewdness of Popish ecclesi- 
astics, and the follies of mir- 
acle-mongers. It would be 
interesting to know if we have 
here the first English version 
of the story of St Vincent de 
Ferrier seeing a mason fall 
from a roof, and commanding 
him to stop in mid-air till he 
could run home to his convent 
and get leave to perform a 
miracle ; which being conceded 
he let that mason down gently, 
“ permissu superiorum.” 

Nor does the tutor do more 
in these letters than hint at 
an orgie at Wiirzburg. There 
they naturally visited that 
most picturesque of fortresses, 
the Marienberg, and were wel- 
comed by the commandant, 
who told them such a string of 
lies about the capture of the 
stronghold by the Swedes in 
the Thirty Years’ War, “when 
all the garrison were drunk,” 
that it is difficult to believe 
that he had not himself been 
birling at the wine already. 
The fortifications he cared not 
to show them ; the cellars were 
his show-place, and after 
having somewhat bemused 
them with tasting of the wine 
of different casks of vast size, 
he announced to them that a 
collation was prepared. The 
collation proved to consist of 
a halfpenny worth of peppery 
hors deuvres of a thirsty 
nature, and an intolerable deal 
of sack, which made the sober 
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Frenchman and his boys very 
ill. A day or two after, visit- 
ing the Bishop’s palace, they 
were tempted in like manner 
by the governor there, but De 
Blainville put him off with the 
somewhat mysterious formula, 
“Nescio vos”; at which not 
unnaturally “il parut un peu 
malsatisfait.”” The bishop they 
could not see, and so did not 
tarry long, but went their way 
to Bamberg. On the way 
they were extricated from an 
awkward position by their 
coachman, who represented to 
the peasants that they were 
officials of the Bishop of Wiirz- 
burg, upon which the “poor 
hoydens,” as the tutor (or Grub 
Street) gracefully calls them, 
put shoulder to wheel and 
hoisted the carriage out of the 
ditch,— De Blainville taking 
occasion thence to descant 
upon the miserable slavery of 
these serfs of the crozier. For 
ecclesiasticism in general he 
showed his contempt at Bam- 
berg, where he and his were 
most hospitably received by 
the bishop’s brother, a scion of 
the great house of Schénborn, 
who, notwithstanding that 
“il eut une médecine dans le 
corps,” talked Anglophilia to 
them for an hour and invited 
them todinner. The next day 
De Blainville, being shown a 
soi-disant altar of gold in the 
treasury of the cathedral, took 
out a penknife and drove it deep 
into the precious relic, thus ele- 
gantly demonstrating that it 
was but gilded wood, and soft 
wood at that. Such deeds have 
always added to the Briton’s 
popularity, as well after Blen- 
heim as after Waterloo. 
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Hardly less ingratiating was 
his conduct at Nuremberg, 
which he found an interesting 
place enough (though badly 
fortified), were it not for the 
“Spanish pride” of its inhab- 
itants. He was refused per- 
mission to see the arsenal, and 
avenges himself by the remark 
that he believes the 300 pieces 
of cannon alleged to be there 
have all been sold by the 
senators. But he and his 
pupils—who we will hope only 
followed his lead—here devised 
a form of amusement worthy 
of ’Arry himself. They lay in 
wait for city councillors, and 
when they could catch two, 
tall-hatted and beruffed, in a 
carrosse together, the courte- 
ous Englishmen would lean out 
of their carriage window and 
bow. Then, Lord! what sport 
it was to see the two heads 
thrust out of one window 
to return the salutation, and 
the two great ruffs jostling 
together. But the trail of the 
serpent is over even such 
flowers of merriment as this. 
Relations with the burghers 
became strained; in fact, De 
Blainville discovered that his 
room had been found prefer- 
able to his company. He re- 
taliates by very risky stories 
of the matrons of Nuremberg, 
and by a virtuously indignant 
account of a terrible drinking 
scene which he was admitted 
to behold when the burghers 
entertained their chief cus- 
tomers the merchants of St 
Gall in Switzerland. He 
grudges them even their poor 
cakes and ale. The churches 
are “musty pieces of antiq- 
uity ”; their walls and towers 
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he understands not, but it 
rejoices him to think that they 
are terribly afraid of the King 
of Prussia ! 

At Nuremberg they received 
the news of the death of poor 
persecuted Emperor Leopold. 
One might have thought the 
Huguenot would have had a 
good word for King Lewis’s 
enemy. But no! religious 
venom carries it. He was but 
“a little Baboon”; “may his 
soul rest in peace, for he was 
a hearty Loyolist and a violent 
persecutor of heretics.” His 
successor, Joseph, it is inter- 
esting to learn, was said to have 
suppressed 20,000 sinecures 
about the Court of Vienna at 
his accession ! 

At Augsburg, still a city of 
bankers and canons, they were 
received with distinguished re- 
spect, much enhanced when 
my lord of Shrewsbury ar- 
rived and showed himself most 
gracious to the lads. The 
bankers were charmed to 
honour the Secretary’s drafts, 
and the canons were enchanted 
by the younger brother’s skill 
in music. For four hours or 
more he delighted his audi- 
ence by his performance on 
the harpsichord, and when he 
played the organ in the cath- 
edral the dignitaries, who had 
been listening en cachette, came 
forth to surround him with 
congratulations. One wonders 
what became of this musical 
talent when the young per- 
former sank a few years later 
into the position of a cornet 
of horse. It procured him an 
invitation to the house of the 
canonesses of St Stephen—a 
piece of civility which the tutor 
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repaid by unspeakable insinu- 
ations as to the poor ladies’ 
manners and morals. 
Avoiding Swabia, as still 
exposed to French invasion, 
our travellers took their way 
by Lindau (a “dismal hole”) 
and the lake to Constance—a 
“poor place,” but affording 
opportunity for much second- 
hand history for the ‘Travels.’ 
The Falls of the Rhine they 
found passably good, and so 
we come, with much anti- 
quarian padding and small- 
talk, to Geneva, where “ Messrs 
vos fils” are to study for a 
year or more—this being for 
the time the centre of culture 
next best to irreconcilable 
France. Here, too, they had 


the advantage of the Secre- 
tary’s commendation to some 
amiable refugees—the Marquis 
d’Arzilliers and his family. 


Now for the first time we 
have the young gentlemen’s 
tailors’ and haberdashers’ bills 
—and the last are portentous 
for the time. There is no more 
mousseline and batiste; but 
there are gloves by the dozen 
and hairpowder by the hun- 
dredweight. Of the first, 
Suzanne Dacier sold them, 
between July and December 
1705, forty-three pair, and for 
these and for powder and for 
the reparation of an infinite 
number of shirts (mark the 
Briton!) they paid her just 
upon 400 livres, or something 
like £80 of present value, for 
mere millinery. It is the same 
when we come to the clothes; 
it is all the trimmings; silk 
is cheap and coats and breeches 
of that stuff cost very little; 
but there are nine dozen 
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buttons for the coats and 
twelve dozen for the waistcoats 
(they must have looked like 
Mr Chevalier’s costers), sixteen 
ells of silver cord and two 
ells of gold lace. The climax 
comes with the waistcoats. 
De Blainville has to tell his 
patron with many deprecatory 
words that cloth-of-gold a 
fleurs is your only wear for 
gentlemen, and cloth - of- gold 
cost 100 livres the ell and cloth- 
of-silver 72. In such trap- 
pings, meet for pantomime 
princes, did sober English 
lads disport themselves in the 
streets of Geneva. But it was 
the mode, and in this array 
they moved in the high- 
est circles of the Huguenot 
exiles — exiles who, if they 
could afford such fashions, 
could hardly be said to have 
given up all for conscience’ 
sake. 

But there were wild young 
bloods from England at Geneva 
also: ‘Guillaume Windham,” 
“Richard Grosveneur,” a Har- 
court, son of the Solicitor- 
General, and an “esprit dan- 
gereux,” one Tomson. It is 
uncertain if the tutor means 
Windham or Harcourt when 
he prays for the speedy de- 
parture of one of them; but 
there is no mistake as to what 
he says of the dreaded arrival 
of “a son of my lord Blessing- 
ton,” who anticipated the 
Countess of that name in being 
“un terrible éveillé.” Of none 
of them would De Blainville 
let his pupils see more than 
the merest civility demanded. 
One could hardly have sup- 
posed Geneva a place, like 
Peebles, for “sheer fun and 
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deevilment,” but where there’s 
a will there’s a way. 

Indeed the poor lads had 
but little time for much “fun 
and deevilment.” The musical 
talents of the younger made him 
a welcome guest everywhere ; 
but when a certain Marquis du 
Quesne and his wife proposed 
to establish a weekly musical 
evening at the Englishman’s 
lodgings, “chez les dames 
Turretin,” and the tutor sug- 
gested this to the Secretary, 
that economical parent refused 
in most peremptory terms to 
encourage such extravagance. 
In any case, the boys had 
enough to do without concerts : 
riding lessons, fencing lessons, 
dancing lessons; a master for 
Italian; a master for mathe- 
matics; another for logic; and 
even a professor of meat-carv- 
ing and of deportment at table. 
When to all this the stern 
parent added the duty of super- 
vising and checking all the 
tutor’s minutest expenditure, 
we are not surprised to find 
that the elder lad began to 
be troubled with “spasmodic 
movements of the head.” 
Meanwhile De Blainville passes 
his life in a perpetual state of 
apology for the huge expenses 
he has to incur. He grieves to 
say that a letter to England 
costs a whole crown, though it 
takes thirty-six days to get 
there. He must give a few 
étrennes to the ladies, a few 
pourboires to the lackeys, at 
the New Year, 1706. He was 
obliged to give a dinner for 
fourteen on the “ Féte de 
l’Escalade,” but the faithful 
Marquis d’Arzilliers had regu- 
lated the expenditure. In all 
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he confesses to have spent, 
roughly, £500 during the 
twelve months of pilgrimage 
from Court to Court, which 
does not seem excessive. 

But the Roman father was 
not satisfied. He demanded a 
letter every week: he even 
cried “odi ignavos” over the 
poor lads who were addling 
their brains with a dozen 
different studies, to which 
writing and algebra, each with 
a separate master, were now 
to be added ; a drawing-master 
was fortunately not to be had, 
the only one available having 
been starved out by the 
Genevese because he was a 
Frenchman. But the Secre- 
tary went further: he insinu- 
ated overcharges on the part 
of the tutor—and the worm 
turned. The Frenchman might 
be a foul-mouthed fanatic, but 
he was also a gentleman of 
sorts—a curious mixture of 
characteristics still to be found 
on the banks of the Seine. “I 
should be in despair, Monsieur,” 
says he, “if six sous of your 
property ever entered wrong- 
fully into that poor purse which 
Providence has spared me out 
of the not inconsiderable sub- 
stance I once possessed.” He 
has actually consulted with his 
pupils on every point of ex- 


_penditure; he has never paid a 


bill except in their presence— 
even their teachers’. Of this 
last fact he remarks that “no 
other governor has ever done 
the like ”—a pretty plain indi- 
cation that palm-oil was not 
unknown after Blenheim. It 
is rather disconcerting, after 
these brave words, to find him 
complaining that he is the 
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only tutor in Geneva who has 
not received a New Year's gift 
from his patron. He has now 
taught the young gentlemen 
to dress themselves without a 
valet ; and surely that service 
at least demands recognition. 
Condemned to write one 
letter a week, news or no 
news, the unfortunate bear- 
leader becomes deadly dull. 
He fills up his “travaux forcés” 
with observations on the swift- 
ness of the Rhone, and he only 
becomes interesting again when 
he talks of routes into Italy. 
International comity was not 
entirely suspended by the war, 
for young “Grosveneur” had 
been able to go direct over the 
‘St Plomb” Pass with the help 
of a passport from the French 
Court, where he had some am- 
biguous relatives. But even 
so the roads are dangerous: 
marauders called “blue hus- 
sars” infest the passes; the 
Bishop of Basle is at war with 
Berne; the Emperor, to gain 
some private ends, has laid an 
embargo on all Genevese goods 
in his dominions; only “la 
Connétable Colonna,” Mazarin’s 
niece, is closeted with the Duke 
of Savoy, and these two potent- 
ates are bound sooner or later 
to work out the salvation and 
peace of Europe. The only 
break in the dreary round of 
enforced study and evening 
assemblies was afforded by the 
“Feast of the Escalade ”—the 
commemoration of the last 
attempt by Savoy on the 
liberties of Geneva, so notably 
described in Mr Stanley Wey- 
man’s romance—and Laster. 
At the latter the two pupils 
were to make their first Com- 
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munion, and we have a curious 
glimpse of the High Church 
feeling of Queen Anne’s time 
when the tutor complains that 
only my lords of Shrewsbury 
and Bridgewater (both Whigs) 
would attend the Genevan ser- 
vice. Grosvenors and Wind- 
hams, nay, even Tomsons, stood 
aloof,—and this was not the 
only sin to be laid to their 
charge: excepting always Mr 
Forester, the “governor” of 
young Grosvenor, they leave 
Geneva without a word of 
congé to the hosts by whom 
they have been so hospitably 
entertained. But De Blainville 
will behave better; and so for 
his sins he did, as we shall see. 

The departure to Italy was 
deferred for months. No pass- 
port could be had from the 
King of France, whose armies 
were strolling in Lombardy 
and besieging little towns in a 
very half-hearted fashion, One 
was obtainable from Queen 
Anne, but that was of use only 
in the dominions of her ally the 
Emperor, and so to get to Italy 
they determined on the mon- 
strous circuit back to Augs- 
burg, and so by Innsbruck and 
the Tirol to the Brenner Pass, 
and thence to Venice. Even 
that wasnosafeway. Bavaria 
was haunted by “ hussars” and 
ruined peasants. Munich was 
in a state of anarchy. The 
Elector had removed all his 
valuables from the palace, and 


the police were paralysed. 
Still it was the best way to 
Italy. 


But even the last few months 
of their stay in Geneva were 
embittered by the stern father’s 
demands. 


They must learn 
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German, said the Secretary, 
and the tutor answers with ill- 
concealed delight that there is 
no German teacher to be had. 
The Genevese speak only 
“French and Savoyard,” and 
such as trade in Germany 
learn only the smattering 
necessary for their business. 
So there an end. But when 
he asks for two suits of livery 
for the “staffieri” whom they 
will have to hire in big Italian 
cities, the Secretary puts his 
foot down. One livery is 
enough. And when we find 
that travelling coats for the 
two youths cost 419 livres at 
Geneva, we are inclined to 
agree with his economy. But 
all this was nothing to the 
terrible catastrophe which 
followed. True to his word, 
De Blainville prepared to make 
his exit from Geneva with 
éclat. He had long been hint- 
ing at presents for the ladies, 
and now, without waiting for 
orders, he purchased a “ choco- 
latiére” and a small number of 
forks, knives, and spoons— 
sufficient, however, by his own 
confession, to cost some £30— 
to present to Madame d’Arzil- 
liers and other hostesses to 
whom his pupils were really 
much indebted. Yet for some 
reason the ladies would have 
none of them: they suggested 
that De Blainville would find 
them useful in the miserable 
inns of Italy. But the Secre- 
tary was furious. ‘What! 
excite the cupidity of every 


knavish innkeeper and every. 


light-fingered guest by the use- 
less display of such wealth!” 
In vain the poor tutor protests 
that never throughout his 
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travels had he let any one see 
him produce a gold coin; that 
he had only consulted his watch 
by stealth. It would appear 
that he finally had to sell the 
plate back for its weight-value, 
and to make up the deficit out 
of his own pocket. 

But once more their depart- 
ure was delayed by the serious 
illness of the elder lad, who 
fell sick of a fever, which was 
cured, not by bleeding for once, 
but by “quinia” or “quin- 
quina,” and his convalescence 
was amused by the enchanting 
pastime of tracing out the 
boundaries of Geneva, Savoy, 
and France. He knew more 
about the shores of Lake 
Leman than the ignorant pre- 
tender who had drawn a map 
of it. But he was a shy, 
nervous lad, very different to 
his brother, who was 80 ex- 
ceedingly full of self - respect 
that De Blainville and d’Arzil- 
liers made it part of the busi- 
ness of their lives to “ mortify ” 
him—a process which even 
nowadays might be applied to 
many musical prodigies with 
good hope of success. At all 
events, it succeeded there, for 
on leaving Geneva the youthful 
genius is reported as “tout 4 
fait dégagé de sa personne, et 
pas si replet que j’avois craint.” 

At last they departed, in 
the very depth of winter, and 
travelled all round by Solo- 
thurn, Basel, and Schaffhausen 
to Augsburg, where the poor 
governor found his ‘“ head- 
washing” awaiting him in a 
pile of letters, all about that 
unlucky ‘“chocolatiére.” He 
answers with ‘some spirit. 
“You speak, sir,” says he, “ of 
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a coffee-pot and half a dozen 
spoons as if they were a mule’s 
burden of plate; you talk of 
coffee and chocolate as if they 
were novelties for young 
travellers. Let me tell you 
that ‘Messrs vos fils’ have 
been long accustomed to them, 
and that there is nothing like 
chocolate to infuse warmth in 
cold and damp weather”; and 
after appealing in general to 
the golden opinions which he 
has won in all the Courts they 
have visited, he ends with 


dignity :— 


“Tam not ignorant that my thank- 
less profession exposes the men of 
culture and good birth who have to 
follow it to a multitude of annoy- 
ances, and especially that they are 
held responsible for many things 
which they are compelled to do by 
unforeseen contingencies. But that 
this is the badge of our profession 
does not console us for the pain it 
causes, especially when we consider 
that the most experienced man of 
the world can never content his 
employers, and that we expose our 
lives to all the dangers of travel, or 
ruin our health by fatigues and 
anxiety for a morsel of bread, and 
that a small one, knowing that even 
that will perhaps fail us when we 
cease to be able to scour the world.” 


These be brave words, though 
a quotation from Virgil with 
which they end somehow 
gives an air of unreality to 
them. But, indeed, nothing 
could illustrate their truth 
better than the Secretary’s 
own conduct: he even held 
the tutor responsible for the 
loss of a letter which he 
acknowledges was captured 
by the French in a packet- 
boat. In short, he is what a 
De Blainville of to-day would 
describe as ‘“‘impayable.” 
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Yet he endorsed the tutor’s 
next letter “omnia bene”: 
but this was plainly on account 
of a mighty hard bargain which 
the latter had driven with 
some Italian vetturini, who 
were to convey him, his two 
pupils, and their faithful Swiss 
valet Sambos over the Brenner 
by Innsbruck, Trent, Verona, 
and Padua, to Venice in two 
chaises. They were to be fed 
and lodged on the road, and 
all for fourteen ducats a-head 
—say about £6, 10s. for some 
twenty days of travelling. 

De Blainville was incorrig- 
ible about presents: he must 
bestow on their banker at 
Augsburg a dressing-gown “ of 
four pistoles,” but as it was a 
secondhand one, and was, more- 
over, his own, his patron did 
not grumble at that. He was 
equally incorrigible about his 
smoking - room stories; and 
from Augsburg comes one of 
the few that are quotable. 
When the French evacuated 
that town, he says, they left 
no fewer than fifteen hundred 
citizens’ daughters in a con- 
dition in which only ladies 
who love their lords desire to 
be. On being asked, for bap- 
tismal purposes, the name of 
the fathers of their children, 
they answered with one ac- 
cord “ Weiss nicht”: this was 
taken as a real name, and 
accordingly, says the tutor, 
some thousands of future Augs- 
burgers will be known by the 
patronymic of “ Dontknow.” 
It would be interesting to know 
if there is a word of truth in 
this abominable story. 

To Venice they came without 
mishap through the terrors of 
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the Brenner Pass, which the 
tutor describes as well deserv- 
ing its name of the Burning 
Mountain, the peaks around 
being veritable Sinais for 
thunder and lightning, and 
the; pass itself a Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. But in 
Venice they found the carnival 
at its height; the Secretary 
had many friends among the 
patricians, and Mocenigos and 
Cornaros vied with each other 
in showing kindness to his 
sons. They had boxes at the 
opera at their disposal well- 
nigh every night, and the 
younger lad learned to bellow 
“cara! cara!” at a favourite 
songstress with the loudest of 
the young bucks of Venice, 
though the lurid behaviour of 
these latter in their boxes 
fairly scandalised the good 
tutor. For the rest, they did 
the ordinary round of sight- 
seeing—Murano and so forth— 
only plagued by the rain and 
wind of a Venetian February. 
One amusing adventure they 
had. They were no sooner 
installed in their inn than 
there entered a poet bearing 
in a silver dish a sonnet—a 
sonnet writ impromptu in 
honour of the English nobles 
by name. Amazed at such 
rapid performance, De Blain- 
ville looked somewhat closely 
at the MS., and found that the 
names—of course obtained from 
the landlord—had been simply 
filled in in blank spaces, the 
whole being a general form of 
flattery, to be completed for 
any signori Inglesi who might 
prove gullible. And when in 
addition the silver basin turned 
out to be tin, the ineffectual 
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poet was dismissed with igno- 
miny. But the very next day 
there appeared a grave man, 
leading by the hand a masked 
personage (as one ashamed to 
be barefaced) whom he intro- 
duced as an _ impoverished 
noble. Claiming to belong to 
that class himself, De Blain- 
ville was moved to contribute 
@ crown—and was vexed there- 
after to discover that the poet 
and the needy nobleman were 
one and the same person ! 

As at Geneva so at Venice, 
the serpent entered in in the 
shape of the stravaging English 
nobles: “gens & fracas, 4 bals, 
et 4 festins” the tutor calls 
them, and guards his charges 
carefully from intercourse with 
them, especially dreading 
“‘my lord Dorset” and a gay 
young Lumley of the Scar- 
brough family. Of the first he 
has to recant his first evil 
opinion, and would, indeed, 
fain have had more of his 
company: but they must hurry 
on to Rome, in order, as he 
ruefully puts it, to see “idol- 
atry in all its glory ” at Easter. 
The Secretary, sitting warm 
and comfortable in his arm- 
chair at home, suggested Milan 
and Genoa as the road to Rome: 
but Lombardy was still unsafe, 
Milan was actually besieged, 
and the tutor was right when 
he preferred the route by 
Ravenna and the Marches. 

Passing through Padua, of 
which he tells extraordinary 
stories, representing it as 
tyrannised over by academic 
Mohawks, they came _ to 
Bologna. But between the 


two the most cruel of all his 
trials befel the afflicted tutor. 
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He seems to have caught a 
genuine Italian fever. Three 
times was he brought out of 
the calash and laid upon cloaks 
by the roadside to die, and 
three times he rose up again. 
At Bologna he summoned his 
pupils to his bedside: he im- 
parted to them his last counsels, 
and instructed them how to 
get to Rome,—-when, eccovi / 
in a trice the man is well 
again, having had the sense 
not to call in an Italian doctor. 
Presently he was on the road 
afresh, and jotting down his 
observations. They are not 
very valuable: he does cer- 
tainly say something of Byzan- 
tine architecture at Ravenna; 
he does notice the Amilian 
Way ; but he is more taken up 
with scandalous old stories, as 
about Catherine of Sforza and 
her petticoats, and above all, 
with his craze for fortification. 
So even at Loretto, after a 
lively enough story of two 
Jesuits who had told him the 
history of the “Santa Casa” 
and its aérial travels, and a 
graphic description of the 
squalid approach to the sanctu- 
ary, he ends up with a scorn- 
ful remark on the defective 
defences of the town. He 
would undertake, “with three 
frigates of fifty guns,” to carry 
off the Virgin bodily from the 
midst of her worshippers ! 
Besides the “‘ staffieri,’” whom 
they hired in every large town, 
we find them entertaining an 
“antiquary,” a kind of superior 
guide, who fed with them and 
was plainly treated with some 
respect—a sort of cross between 
a courier and Messrs Lunn and 
Perowne’s peripatetic lecturers; 
but antiquary or not, no one 
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could persuade De Blainville 
of the superiority of Italian 
scenery. The Falls of Tivoli 
seriously disappointed him. 
“We permit the Italians,” says 
he, “to call them meraviglious, 
stupendous, and such hyper- 
bolic things. But we who have 
seen Versailles think otherwise.” 

Huguenot and Anglicans as 
they were, the three were 
warmly welcomed at Rome, 
Cardinals Grimaniand Ottoboni 
showing them quite singular 
civility. But this did not 
satisfy the Secretary — “Odi 
ignavos” was his motto; and 
now he wanted them to study 
architecture and painting. De 
Blainville somewhat evaded 
these requirements, but, on 
the other hand, he has grand 
accounts to give of music. No 
sooner were they in Rome than 
some English virtuosi ap- 
proached them on the subject, 
and after a few performances 
Corelli himself invited the 
younger lad to play with him 
in a quartette. After which 
magnificent news comes the 
prosaic colophon: “ Vous trou- 
verez ici joint [sic] la dépense.” 

The “dépense” in question is, 
however, interesting. We have 
here the actual receipts, given 
month by month, of their land- 
lord, whom we judge to be 
an Italianised Englishman ; 
at all events he signs his name 
Charles Browne, and he spells 
August “agost.” His charge 
for lodging for all four (in- 
cluding the valet) is but sixteen 
Roman crowns a-month—just 
£4, — which seems exceeding 
reasonable. But when it comes 
to horse-hire he recoups himself. 
No doubt they had a carriage 
and pair—no self-respecting 
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Inglese could have less,—and 
perhaps fifteen pistoles is not 
excessive, the Roman pistole 
being worth fifteen and sixpence 
—for a month; but it was their 
principal expenditure: other 
things were absurdly cheap. 
Here, too, was an Englishman 
painting portraits in Italy—a 
curious reversal of the ordinary 
state of things,—and he painted 
the portraits of both the lads 
for the sum of fourteen French 
pistoles: a very different thing. 
The pictures passed through 
many vicissitudes by flood and 
field, but finally found their 
way to the Secretary (who 
was really devoted to his boys), 
and are yet in existence to 
prove the capabilities of the 
English exile, Edward Yonge. 

Few Englishmen leave Rome 
without a visit to the cata- 
combs; but De Blainville’s 
pupils had the sense to refuse, 
and not without reason. Things 
seem to have been badly man- 
aged at the time: four German 
gentlemen had lately been lost, 
and had had to tear up their 
shirts to serve for torches to 
light them out ; and two others, 
though a whole army equipped 
with lamps and trumpets, like 
the host of Gideon, had been 
sent in search of them, had 
perished miserably. De Blain- 
ville adventured himself in (he 
tells different stories in the 
letters and in the Journal), but 
his remarks are not very illum- 
inating: he was more taken up, 
as a good Protestant, with the 
satires of Pasquin on the Pope, 
which seem, as he reports them, 
to have been monstrous poor 
stuff. 

From Rome they made a 


- most successful excursion to 
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Naples, and it is characteristic 
of the feelings of the age that 
De Blainville, to whom the 
towers of Niirnberg and the 
pictures of Diirer appealed in 
vain, is content to waste weeks 
over the Barocco beauties of 
Neapolitan churches. But here 
they made a valuable acquaint- 
ance. While inspecting the 
chapel of St Januarius they 
were approached by an Italian 
duke. Englishmen of to-day 
who, visiting the chapel of St 
Januarius, are approached by 
an Italian duke are apt to say 
“non c’é niente” or “andate 
con Dio”; but De Blainville 
was sufficiently a man of the 
world to see that this duke was 
a duke—the Duke of Spezani; 
and we discover in his be- 
haviour (pace Mr Marion 
Crawford) a wide difference 
between the Italian aristocracy 
of those days and these. On 
a very slight acquaintance he 
insisted on presenting the 
Englishmen with a luncheon- 
basket, silver-fitted, “of his 
own invention,” and with a 
telescope, 24 feet long when 
drawn out, and also of his 
own construction. Let no 
English travellers in future 
reject the advances of an 
Italian duke, even though, like 
this duke, he insists‘upon speak- 
ing Latin, and that “avec 
beaucoup de peine.” 

From Rome, after a short 
second stay, they retreated by 
way of Florence to Lombardy ; 
and there they met with pre- 
cisely the same experience as 
did Tennyson one hundred and 
fifty years later—rain, rain, 
rain—a perfect flood! At 
Milan, now no longer in & 
state of siege, they found 
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English troops. Lieutenant- 
General Earl, Colonel Richards, 
Major Killigrew of the Queen’s 
Own Dragoons— these sound 
strange names in Milanese 
society. But there they were, 
and were apparently adding 
greatly to the gaiety of nations. 
The Scala theatre had just been 
burned down, but there were 
performances, and dances too, 
every night at the Grand 
Duke’s palace, Turin pre- 
sented a melancholy contrast : 
the King was in mourning, and 
the Court as dull as dull could 
be. Worstof all, the money went 
“furieusement vite”: eight 
louis d’or a month for lodgings 
and four livres for a dinner. 
Above all, “il n’y a plus d’Aca- 
démie.” Yet here they were 
detained, for want of a pass- 
port, for full six weeks of 
melancholy and ennui. Even 
the singing at the opera dis- 
gusted them. The feeling 
which broke out so strongly 
in England when the “cast- 
rati” were reintroduced after 
the end of the Napoleonic wars 
was hot within them. Even 
at merry Venice they had had 
their qualms of conscience: in 
the gloom and rain of Turin 
they were sickened. Worst of 
all (for the tutor), some of the 
gay young dogs of Geneva had 
reappeared on the scene, and 
he was at his wits’ end to 
guard his pupils against their 
wiles. On the other hand, 
they made the acquaintance 
of one Sir Thomas Samuel, a 
youth, as might be expected 
from his name, of a prud- 
ence beyond his years. At his 
suggestion they determined to 
do what they should have done 
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before—viz., to buy a travel- 
ling carriage, and sell it again 
in Holland on the way home. 
This they afterwards did in 
Vienna. 

Presently they were back 
in dear familiar Geneva. De 
Blainville no longer ventured 
on coffee-pots, but he made a 
modest purchase at Turin of 
six pounds of chocolate for 
D’Arzilliers, and a dozen pairs 
of silk stockings for the ladies, 
which by the way cost half a 
louis a pair. They stayed only 
five weeks with their old friends, 
but they managed in that 
time to use up eighteen pairs 
of gloves and thirty pounds of 
hair-powder—for here is the 
bill. One wonders if “ Suzanne 
Dacier” was a person of at- 
tractive appearance. 

From this time onward the 
letters become disappointingly 
brief and jejune. They returned 
by Vienna, and stayed there, 
and were received at Court. 
But the letters only recall 
Béranger’s “ compte vendu d’un 
député ”—“ J’ai diné, j’ai diné,” 
and that is all. Pages are 
filled with accounts of the new 
carriage, which certainly was 
a marvel of cheapness,—180 
florins for a “ berline” on new- 
fashioned springs, which con- 
tained pigeon-holes for every- 
thing, seems an absurd price. 
But of the Court at Vienna we 
hear not a word, though surely 
under the reforming zeal of 
Joseph I. there must have been 
much that was interesting to 
observe. There is no news, 
only “talk of an English vic- 
tory in Flanders.” The talk 
was true—it was Oudenarde. 
Of Berlin in that year some 
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contemporary gossip would be 
even more welcome, but we are 
told nothing. Wartenberg gave 
them dinner twice, and they 
visited the “ Maisons de Plais- 
ance du Roy and the celebrated 
fortress ”—De Blainville is still 
on his hobby—“ of Spandau.” 
They also pay a Berlin tailor 
131 thalers (or 196 “ goulden ”’) 
for two suits of clothes, with 
“boutonniéres” of gold; and 
that is all we hear of Berlin. 
An excursion to Denmark which 
the Secretary had suggested fell 
through, and they hurried on 
to Hamburg, De Blainville an- 
ticipating the pleasure of pro- 
viding his pupils with new 
cravats in cleanly Holland. 
He is pleased with everything : 
even finds the opera at Ham- 
burg passable—“ si la langue 
Allemande était un peu plus 
musicable!” But when his 
“little caravan,” including al- 
ways the “ Chevalier Samwell,” 
moved on to Amsterdam, he 
fell again upon chagrins and 
vexations; he had undertaken 
the thankless task of buying 
horses for his patron, and found 
it an awkward enterprise; he 
slaved with an ardour only 
possible to a married man at 
shopping for the Secretary’s 
sister — his question as to 
whether her fine holland is 
to be cut “en chemises de 
femme ou en draps de lit” 
shows a fine acumen on the 
subject; he was “ écorché 
d’importance” by the rascally 
landlord—an Englishman too 
—of the still existing Bible 
Hotel; and lastly, after wast- 
ing many days for the chance 
of a passage across with 
General Webbe, and when he 
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believed he had secured a berth 
with my lord of Manchester in 
the yacht “Henriette,” that 
noble Whig “ nous donna l’eau 
bénite de cour dont les grands 
seigneurs sont [sic] accoutumé 
de se servir”—that is to say, 
told them to their face he 
would be pleased to have their 
company, and deputed his 
chaplain to inform them that 
he would see them further 
first. 

Instead of falling foul of 
Manchester, his former col- 
league, as he might have done, 
the Secretary chose to lay the 
whole blame as usual on poor 
De Blainville. The latter an- 
swered with spirit; and so in 
mutual recrimination the cor- 
respondence closes. How they 
got back home after all we do 
not know, or what became of 
the poor tutor. The Journal 
to which he had _ looked 
to establish his fortunes was 
never published in his life- 
time, and how it fell into the 
hands of the translators, who 
had “learned French by fre- 
quenting Slaughter’s Coffee- 
house,” remains doubtful. But 
he has certainly given us in 
his letters a wonderfully vivid 
picture of the life and trials of 
the gentleman “governor” of 
his times, and incidentally a 
few sidelights on the vast pres- 
tige which even the subordinate 
representatives of England 
commanded at a time when all 
the Continent was humming 
with excitement over the 
awakening, after a three hun- 
dred years’ drowse, of the mili- 
tary genius and the soldierly 
capacities of the Anglo-Saxon. 

A. T. S. GooDRIck. 
2k 
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THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


VERY slowly Carey walked 
down the room to where a 
group of twelve or fourteen 
elderly women, arrayed in dark 
silk dresses and wearing lace 
caps, were gathered about 
their hostess, closely observant 
of the scene being enacted 
before them. Every guest in 
the ballroom, with his or her 
genealogical tree, was accur- 
ately known to each of these 
spectators, and a running fire 
of comment and criticism kept 
pace with their various actions. 
A little tremor of interest and 
curiosity passed over the group 
when Carey’s approach was 
signalled, and glances of spec- 
ulation were rapidly exchanged, 
heads brought closer together, 
and voices discreetly lowered. 

With a man’s innate sensi- 
tiveness to observation, he 
made haste to single out his 
hostess and shelter behind her 
greeting. Not that he had 
any affection for Mrs Michael 
Burke ; on the contrary, it was 
a never-failing source of wonder 
to him how kindly, common- 
place Michael could ever have 
chosen such a mate, for Mrs 
Burke was what, in her par- 
ticular set, is known as “very 
grand,” which, literally trans- 
lated, conveys the impression 
of a vast and _ unloveable 
superiority of manner, coupled 


with definite social ambitions. 
In his feeling of vague dislike 
Carey shared a common opinion, 
for not even Burke’s own rela- 
tions had ever, in the twenty 
odd years of his married life, 
arrived at the point of feeling 
at home with Mrs Michael 
Burke. Her invitations to 
Fair Hill were never refused, 
for such invitations implied a 
certain social distinction, but 
the uncultured band of rela- 
tives never outgrew the nervous 
sense of the hostess’s critical 
eye, and a sigh of relief in- 
variably escaped them when 
the large iron gates, aggress- 
ive in their prosperous coat- 
ing of white paint, clanged 
behind them and they were 
free to breathe their own less 
rarefied air. 

This same consciousness of 
cold criticism fell now upon 
Carey as he clasped her long, 
thin hand, encased in a well- 
fitting black kid glove, for her 
actions and bearing could con- 
vey to a nicety the precise 
esteem in which a guest was 
held. As the daughter of a 
bank manager, she was obliged 
in the present instance to look 
askance at Carey’s antecedents, 
though, as the wife of a suc- 
cessful trader, she granted him 
the meed of praise due to his 
self-earned position, In his 
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case, circumstances balanced 
each other. He had been un- 
fortunately brought up, but he 
had married well. Her fingers 
closed round his with a certain 
degree of cordiality, and her 
thin face relaxed into a smile. 

“Good evening, Mr Carey! 
I have just been talking to 
Daisy ; she danced the first 
dance with my cousin, Surgeon- 
Major Cusacke. He’s stationed 
at the Curragh, you know. 
Such a nice fellow! I must 
introduce you to each other.” 
She spoke in a high, clipped 
voice, from which the brogue 
had been carefully eliminated, 
—a voice that, in its studied 
precision, had something in 
common with his wife’s. 

The similarity struck Carey, 
flashing across his mind with 
a slight, sharp contempt. 
Usually, he was not a little 
proud of Daisy’s social advan- 
tages, but this reflection of 
them in a woman who was 
antagonistic to him jarred upon 
his senses, still tingling from 
contact with elemental things. 
Dropping Mrs Burke’s hand, 
he answered quickly and in- 
differently. “Oh, Cusacke! I 
met him at the Tramore races 
last year.” 

Mrs Burke was sensible of 
the little slight, but she prided 
herself on being a hostess and 
@ woman of the world; and, 
whatever her silent criticism 
of his manners, she gave no 
outward expression of it. 

“And what about yourself, 
Mr Carey? Are you going to 
play cards? Or can we per- 
suade you to dance? There 





are plenty of pretty girls here 
—but the men are always 
wanted.” 
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Carey laughed. “Old mar- 
ried men like me?” 

She smiled the chilly smile 
that was thought the essence 
of good taste. “Oh, you 
mustn’t be running yourself 
down! Let me find a partner 
for you. But, of course, you 
know everybody here!” 

“Indeed I don’t! It makes 
me feel quite old, seeing all 
these children that were in 
the nursery in my dancing 
days.” 

“What nonsense! There’s 
nobody here you don’t know— 
unless, perhaps, Dan Costello’s 
daughter. You remember the 
Costellos? Dan was with my 
father in the bank in Ennis- 
corthy before he was moved 
here.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember him. 
A dark, excitable little man.” 

“Yes. The greatest fool 
that ever lived. If you made 
a king of Dan Costello, he’d be 
begging in the streets the week 
after! He hadn’t a grain of 
sense.” 

“‘ Who was it he married?” 

“Don’t you remember? He 
ran away with a Miss Dysart 
of Derryvane. Twas the talk 
of the County Wexford for a 
year after. Her father cut her 
off without a penny ; and, they 
say, she used to have to turn 
Dan’s old coats for herself 
when he was done with them! 
But all the Wexford people 
are queer!” 

Carey laughed. 
about the girl?” 

“Oh, Isabel! Isabel is pretty. 
Perhaps you saw her, though. 
She was dancing the first 
dance.” 

“T saw her, yes!” He was 
careful to answer indifferently. 


“ And what 
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“And what did you think 
of her? She’s curious-looking, 
isn’t she?” 

He made no reply. 

“Your wife and your sister- 
in-law admire her greatly. I 
must introduce you to her. 
I wonder where she’s gone 
to!” 

“She’s half-way down the 
room, standing near the door.” 
Carey still kept his voice 
studiedly unconcerned, for he 
dreaded Mrs Michael Burke 
as we dread all powerful influ- 
ences, the workings of which 
we do not understand. 

“Oh, is she? We'll go and 
find her, then.” She excused 
herself to the nearest of the 
matrons, and sailed down the 
room, with Carey following in 
her wake. 

As they drew near to Isabel 
Costello, she was standing 
by the wall, the centre of 
a group of men, her head 
thrown slightly backward, so 
that the light from the chand- 
eliers fell full upon her rounded 
chin, her parted lips, and white, 
flawless teeth. More than ever, 
she suggested the young animal 
stretching itself to the warmth 
and comfort of the sun—to the 
caresses of life; and this subtle, 
indescribable impression came 
home to Carey interwoven with 
her physical being—lying like 
a shadow in the blackness of 
her hair, dancing like a will-o’- 
the-wisp in her hazel eyes. 

At the moment that they 
paused beside her, she was 
holding up her programme, the 
pencil poised in her hand, her 
dancing eyes roving from one 
man’s face to another, in trans- 
parent joy at the exercise of 
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power. ‘Well, I can’t give it 
to you all!” she was saying in 
a clear voice unmarred by any 
foreign accent. “I can’t give 
it to you all—unless I divide 
myself up into little bits! And, 
even then, only the person who 
got my feet would have a good 
dance!” She laughed, once 
more displaying her strong, 
white teeth. 

‘“‘Isabel! Here’s somebody 
I want to introduce to you!” 

She turned at once at Mrs 
Burke’s voice, the laughter still 
on her lips. 

“Mr Carey! Miss Costello! 
And don’t dance too much, 
Isabel! Your aunt will be 
blaming me if you look washed- 
out to-morrow.” 

A flash of amusement shot 
irresistibly from the _ girl’s 
radiant eyes to Carey’s, and 
involuntarily he responded to 
it as he acknowledged the in- 
troduction; but the opening 
bars of the next waltz came 
swinging down the room as he 
bent his head, and before he 
could speak the little group of 
men became clamorous again. 

“Well, Miss Costello, and 
who is to have the dance?” 

“T asked first, you know!” 

“Indeed you didn’t, Jack! 
"Twas I! Wasn't it, Miss 
Costello?” 

“Well, I asked last. And 
the last shall be first, you 
know!” Owen Power pushed 
his way to the front with a 
confident smile. 

Again Isabel looked from 
one face to the other. ‘I tell 
you what I'll do!” she said 
suddenly. ‘I'll give the dance 
to Mr Carey—and then none 
of you can be jealous!” Like 
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a flash she wheeled round upon 
Stephen. 

The demand in her glance 
was so strong, the whole on- 
slaught so sudden, that no 
thought of resistance suggested 
itself to him. Without a word 
he stepped forward and put 
his arm round her waist, swing- 
ing her out into the circle of 
dancers that was rapidly fill- 
ing the room. 

It was five years or more 
since he had danced, but few 
Irishmen are awkward in an 
art that comes to them more 
or less naturally. He guided 
her carefully down the room, 
testing his powers, exercising 
his memory, anxious not to do 
himself discredit; then, as he 
gained the farther end, and 
passed the group of matrons, 
the spirit of the moment sud- 
denly entered into him, as the 
music quickened and he felt 
the strong supple body about 
which his arm was clasped 
brace itself in response. A 
thrill passed through him, dis- 
persing a long apathy; his 
position and his responsibilities 
were momentarily submerged 
in the sense of sound and 
motion; his arm instinctively 
tightened, drawing the girl 
closer, and with one impulse 
they spun out into the centre 
of the room. 

For several minutes they 
danced in silence; then at 
last they paused by the door 
where they had first met. 
They looked at each other, 
and she gave a breathless little 
laugh. 

“How well you dance !”’ 

“Tdon’t! ‘Twas you made 
me.” 
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She coloured with pleasure. 
“Do I dance well, then?” 

“Well? You dance wonder- 
fully.” 

“T learnt at the convent in 
Paris from a French teacher. 
We weren’t supposed to learn 
waltzes, but she taught me. 
There’s nothing so heavenly as 
dancing, is there?” 

Carey looked at her, en- 
grossed in some thought of his 
own. 

Her face changed and dark- 
ened, “ But perhaps you didn’t 
enjoy it?” she added, swift as 
lightning in her change of 
tone. 

“Didn’t I?” 
still upon hers. 

The blood rose quickly to her 
face, chasing away the shadows. 
“Then perhaps it’s only that 
you're trying to be nice to me, 
because it’s my first dance?” 

The tone of the voice, the 
utterance of the words, were 
charged with unconscious eo- 
quetry. The sense of exhilara- 
tion swept over Carey afresh, 
as though her light fingers had 
lifted the dry record of his days 
and her light breath had blown 
the dust from the pages. 

“Could I be nice—even if I 
tried?” His tongue, unused 
to the tossing of words, brought 
out the question awkwardly— 
stupidly, it seemed to him; and 
he looked to see her lip curl. 

But, so fine is the net by 
which Fate snares, she liked 
the embarrassment in his voice; 
she liked his evident unfitness 
for the game of give and take. 
It was exciting to put it to the 
test—to step forward, sound- 
ing his interest —to retreat, 
daunted by the mystery that 


His eyes were 
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shrouds the unknown person- 
ality. Her feminine intuition 
recognised the essential — the 
man—in Carey, and her femin- 
ine instinct rose to meet it. 
Premature instinct, perhaps, in 
a girl of twenty! But men- 
tally, as well as physically, the 
admixture of southern blood 
was marked by early develop- 
ment. As her body was built 
upon gracious lines, so her 
mind had already flowered, 
where others lay folded in the 
bud. 

“You are nice—even with- 
out trying.” She felt her 
pulses throb at her own dar- 
ing, and the sensation was de- 
light. 

Carey took a step forward. 
“You'll have to justify that!” 
he said quickly. ‘ You'll have 
to give me another dance.” 

Without a word, she handed 
him her programme; and as 
they bent over the little card, 
their heads close together, their 
shoulders all but touching, she 
was conscious that her heart 
was beating faster than it had 
beaten all the evening, excit- 
ing though the evening had 
been. 

“Which would you like?” 

“This!” He drew a line 
through a dance in the middle 
of the programme. “ And now, 
where will we go to?” 

As he handed her back the 
card, some crashing chords 
came sweeping down the room, 
indicating the end of the second 
waltz; and in response, half a 
dozen couples stopped at the 
door, and hurried out into the 
hall. The first to halt were 
his sister-in-law, Mary, and 
young Power; and as they 
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passed, Mary’s keen eyes swept 
over his face and Isabel’s, 

“Daisy waited ten minutes 
for you!” she remarked as she 
went by. 

Isabel looked after her in 
surprise. “Mary Norris didn’t 
seem to know me!” 

“Oh, you'll get used to that! 
It’s a habit of Mary’s to kiss 
people one day and cut them 
the next.” 

Isabel’s surprise was turned 
upon him. His tone, his ex- 
pression, his bearing had all 
changed as if by magic. He 
had drawn back into a shell of 
reserve, as though in the mo- 
ment of expansion some an- 
tagonistic influence had blown 
across his mind. 

“Let us get out of this 
crowd,” he added in the same 
curt voice. 

In the hall and on the stairs 
some chattering girls and their 
attendant youths had already 
found seats; but the hall door 
was open, offering a tempting 
view of dark trees and deserted 
pathways. Carey paused and 
looked towards it. 

“T suppose you'd be afraid 
to go out?” 

Isabel’s momentary depres- 
sion flared to excitement. 

“ Afraid? What would I be 
afraid of?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. Wet 
feet, Isuppose. All girls’ shoes 
are paper.” 

She withdrew her fingers 
from his arm, and, with her 
head held high, led the way 
across the hall and out on to 
the gravelled pathway. 

A little titter of laughter 
came from the stairs; she heard 
it and stopped. 
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“‘ Were those people laughing 
at me?” 

“No. Why?” 

‘‘No reason. Only I could 
kill any one who laughed at 
me!” 

Carey looked at her through 
the darkness — her graceful 
figure bent slightly towards 
him, her muslin skirt held high 
above her white satin slippers. 
“Do you always have such 
fiery sentiments?” he was 
drawn to ask. 

“Oh, I feel things, yes!” 

“Then I’m afraid you're 
going to dislike me, Miss 
Costello!” 

There was no mistaking that 
his reason and his will forced 
him to snatch this opportunity, 
while his inclination stretched 
out detaining hands ; and when 
such a conflict is waged in a 
man’s mind, his expression is 
apt to be unnecessarily cold, 
his tone unnecessarily harsh. 

At his words, Isabel’s head 
went up with the action of a 
young deer scenting danger. 
“Hate you? Why?” 

“Let us walk on, and I'll 
try to tell you!” 

In silence they turned and 
passed down the avenue—she 
brimming with uneasy curi- 
osity, he girding himself to 
the attack. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

He took out a cigarette, and 
lighted it with the care of a 
man whose thoughts are upon 
other matters; then he threw 
the lighted match away be- 
tween the trees, where it flared 
for a moment in the damp 
undergrowth and went out 
with a little splutter. 
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“Miss Costello, I had a 
letter the other day from my 
brother Frank.” 

Shestopped. “From Frank?” 


“Yes. He wrote—and told 
me.” 

“Told you——?” Her voice 
faltered. 

“Yes. Told me that you 


and he are engaged.” 

“Oh,” she cried naively, 
“and he never said a word 
to me about having written! 
I suppose he was afraid 
you'd be angry. Were you 
angry?” Her voice changed 
and dropped. 

Carey tightened the buckles 
of his armour. “I was!” he 
said. ‘Very angry.” 

“And why?” Challenge 
and defiance leaped at him 
suddenly. He could feel her 
nerves quiver to her thought. 

“Why? Oh, because a 
sensible man can’t help being 
angry when he sees an act of 
folly; and this is folly, you 
know—utter folly.” 

Isabel’s muslin dress slipped 
from her fingers and trailed 
upon the ground. “Why?” 

‘““Oh, because Frank has no 
money, no influence—nothing 
in the world that could justify 
his marrying.” 

She looked down. “I sup- 
pose it wouldn’t be so bad if 
the girl he wanted to marry 
had money?” she asked in a 
very low voice. 

Manlike, he walked head- 
long into the trap. “It cer- 
tainly would make things more 
practicable.” 

In a flash she was round 
upon him again, her pride 
and anger aflame, her sense 
of wounded dignity blazing in 
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her eyes. “Oh, I see! I see! 
I’m not good enough for your 
brother !” 

Involuntarily he put out 
his hand. “I never said 
that!” 

She gave a sharp little 
laugh. “Didn't you? It 
sounded very like it. I’m not 
good enough—not rich enough 
for him! He must wait till 
he can make a better match!” 
With a little gasp of self-pity, 
her voice broke. 

‘But, my dear child e 

“Tm not a child! Im 
twenty —and old enough to 
manage my own affairs. And 
I can tell you one thing !—I 
can tell you one thing, and 
that is that I’d rather die now 
than break off my engagement! 
I'd rather die than break it 
off—even if I didn’t care a 
pin for Frank!” 

Carey looked at her passion- 
ate face, in which the eyes 
gleamed black and bright ; and 
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again he was stirred, as though 
a current of electricity had 
coursed along the rut of his 
commonplace life. 

“Very well!” he said. 
“Then I suppose we declare 
war? I have a will of my 
own, too, you know!” 

She met his eyes, half curious, 
half amused. “ Yes,” she said 
with defiant seriousness. ‘“ We 
do. We declare war!” 

He bent his head in ac- 
ceptance of the defiance; and, 
without another word, turned 
on his heel and began to walk 
slowly back towards the house, 
leaving her to follow as she 
pleased. 

There was no chivalry in 
the action; it was a case of 
the elemental man following 
his instinct. But all human 
drama is built upon the prim- 
ative; and the fewer the 
stage accessories, the sooner 
the arrival of the psychological 
moment. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The noonday sun was stream- 
ing into Isabel Costello’s bed- 
room when she woke to the 
world on the day following 
the dance. Under ordinary 
conditions one can comfort- 
ably lie abed in Waterford 
until ten o’clock; and when 
a crushed muslin dress, a 
broken fan, and satin slippers 
with soles worn shiny from 
dancing, testify to a night of 
wild activity, there is no limit 
to the thraldom of sleep. 

She woke slowly, drawing 
in with each half - conscious 
breath the confused, agreeable 


sense of something vaguely ex- 
hilarating in the immediate 
past. Her first action was to 
raise her arms above her head 
and lazily stretch herself; her 
next, to sit up, shake back the 
great plait of black hair that 
had fallen over her shoulder, 
and look round the little room 
that still held the unfamiliarity 
of new surroundings. The 
curtains of the one window 
had been pulled back, and the 
spring breeze blew in, carrying 
with it the scent of wallflowers 
from the small front garden. 
There is magic in the scent 
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of wallflowers—such magic as 
lies in spices and cedarwood— 
to call up pictures from the 
treasure-house of imagination ; 
and Isabel closed her eyes to 
the ugly Victorian furniture 
that hampered the little room 
—to the grey wall-paper that 
even the sun could not fade 
into brightness, and in a 
moment she was skimming 
down the ballroom at Fair 
Hill, tingling again with the 
joy of movement and the in- 
toxication of success. For this 
was her inheritance, her birth- 
right—this power to vibrate 
like a fine instrument to every 
passing touch; it was patent 
in the flash of her smile, in the 
sudden frown, in the threat 
and the caress that ousted 
each other continuously in the 
depths of her eyes. She was 
Irish, but Irish with the blood 
of Spain reliving in her veins 
from a forgotten generation. 
And of such a compound, what 
results? Throw oil upon 
water, and you induce paciv- 
ity ; cast it upon fire, and the 
flames laugh back into your 
face! She was a Celt in im- 
aginativeness, in fatalism, in 
pride; but in her recklessness, 
in her vitality, there was the 
beat of warmer blood — the 
call of a race, fiercer, more 
tempestuous than Nature ever 
placed upon northern shores. 
Still drinking in the soft, 
moist air filled with the subtle 
scent, she dropped back again 
upon the pillows, lost in retro- 
spect; then slowly and reluct- 
antly her eyelids lifted, as her 
quick ear caught a step on the 
corridor outside. 
A moment later, the handle 
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of her door was turned, and 
her aunt, Miss Costello, walked 
into the room, carrying a tray 
with some thick pieces of bread 
and butter, a brown glazed 
teapot, a milk jug, and a cup 
and saucer. She was a thin, 
dried-up little woman of fifty- 
five, with a brown and pre- 
maturely wrinkled skin, sharp 
black eyes, and wispy black 
hair. In her case, the alien 
blood had run to asceticism 
and a nervous unpractical 
activity that had worn her out 
before middle age. She came 
up to her niece’s bed now with 
a haste that suggested a multi- 
tude of affairs claiming her 
attention, and set down the 
tray so quickly that everything 
rattled. 

“Well, Isabel! Good -mor- 
row! What hour was it at 
all when you got in?” 

Isabel put up her mouth 
very graciously for her aunt’s 
kiss) When her nature was 
submerged in pleasant or ex- 
citing recollection, she over- 
flowed with affection towards 
the world at large. 

“’Twas five o'clock, Aunt 
Teresa.” 

“Five! What on earth 
were you doing till five? It 
must have been broad day!” 

“Twas, nearly!” Isabel 
laughed at the remembered 
pleasure. 

“Did you enjoy yourself?” 

“Enjoy myself! I never in 
all my life enjoyed myself so 
much.” 

“And did you keep the car 
the whole time? I wonder 
what sort of a bill Loughlan 
will make out!” 

“The car? Oh, the car was 
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there at two, but they wouldn’t 
hear of my going away. I 
came back with the Powers.” 

Miss Costello looked im- 
pressed ; and, drawing herself 
up, smoothed the frill of the 
black alpaca apron she always 
wore. 

“Oh, indeed! The Powers! 
That was very nice for you.” 

“Twas, in a way.” 

“Indeed it was! The 
Powers are very well off; and 
Mrs Power is very good posi- 
tion. She was a daughter of 
Mr Knox-Nash of Gally- 
banagher.” 

“So she told me while we 
were driving back! But, Aunt 
Teresa a 

“What?” 

“Do you know who I met 
last night?” 

“No. Who?” 

“‘ Frank’s brother.” 

“What! Stephen Carey! 
You don’t say so! Why, I 
thought he never went to 
parties.” 

Isabel’s thick black eyelashes 
drooped over her eyes. ‘ Why 
shouldn’t he go to parties?” 

“Oh, because he’s married 
and settled down.” 

‘But he’s not old.” 

“He’s thirty-eight. 
dance last night?” 

“Of course he did! Why 
wouldn’t he dance when he’s 
able to?” Her eyes flashed up 
to her aunt’s face. 

“Oh, I don’t know! Only a 
man with a wife and three 
children has generally some- 
thing better to do than to be 
losing his night’s sleep. Oh, 
but I forgot! There’s a letter 
for you from Paris.” She 
began to search hastily in her 
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apron pocket. “Ah, here ’tis! 
I knew I put it in!” 

Isabel took the thin foreign 
envelope and laid it unopened 
on the tray. 

Miss Costello’s bright eyes 
caught the movement. “Why 
won’t you read it?” she asked. 

‘“‘There’s time enough !”’ 

“Oh, is that the way? In 
my young days, a girl didn’t 
take a man’s letters as coolly 
as that. But perhaps I ought 
to go!” 

Isabel flashed round upon 
her angrily. “As if I ever 
thought of such a thing! I 


know what’s in the letter, 
that’s all. And when you 
know what's in a_ letter 


you're not very excited to open 
it—at least I’m not!” 

Her aunt’s face looked dis- 
turbed. “Isabel, you don’t 
tell me you're getting tired of 
him?” 

“T didn’t tell you so,” 

“Well, I only hope your 
head wasn’t turned last night!” 

“What on earth would turn 
my head?” 

At her niece’s darkening 
brow, Miss Costello was thrown 
into nervous confusion. “My 
dear child, nothing! Only I 
suppose you danced with all 
the young men—with—with 
Owen Power and the rest of 
them.” 

Isabel laughed, her good- 
humour restored by the ab- 
surdity of her aunt’s idea. 
“Oh, no, Aunt Teresa! Mr 
Power didn’t turn my head. 
I don’t like beauty men. And, 
look! To please you, I'll open 
Frank’s letter!” With an in- 
credibly swift turn of the 
fingers, she tore the letter open 
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and, before Miss Costello could 
remonstrate, began to read it 
aloud. 

“Listen, Aunt Teresa! 
‘DEAREST ISABEL, — Thanks 
for your nice letter. I am 
still very lonesome, as you can 
understand; and I think of 
you every minute, and wish all 
our walks and talks could come 
over again. You are in my 
mind always. Do you often 
think of me? 

“<T have written to my 
brother Stephen, telling him 
about you, but I’m afraid he 
is not very well satisfied, as I 
have not heard from him yet. 
Let me know if you meet any 
of the family. It worries me 
a bit not to know what they 
think ; but Stephen is a queer 
chap, all for getting on in life, 
and not giving way to senti- 
ment——’” 

Isabel stopped suddenly in 
her reading. 

“Ts that all? I hope there'll 
be no unpleasantness with the 
Careys.” 

“Qh, that’s all! It goes on 
for ages in the same sort of 
way. Aunt Teresa?” 

“What?” 

“What has Daisy Norris 
grown up like?” 

“Daisy Norris! Oh, she’s 
pretty—and, of course, she’s 
rich.” 

“Rich!” Isabel tossed her 
head. “As if that mattered!” 

“Tt mattered a good deal to 
Stephen Carey.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, because he had a hard 
enough life of it in the begin- 
ning. Many atime his brothers 
would have been in the work- 
house only for the way he 
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slaved. Your poor father knew 
it through the bank.” 

“And he married Daisy 
Norris for her money ?” 

Miss Costello looked shocked. 
No Irishwoman likes her insin- 
uations put into blunt speech. 
‘I wouldn’t say that to any- 
body, Isabel, if I were you. 
There’s no doubt, of course, 
that Daisy’s money wasn’t in 
his way; but, all the same, 
"tis an ugly thing to be say- 
ing about any man, that he 
married for money.” 

‘Well, was he in love with 
her?” 

“Oh, how do I know? I 
suppose he was. "Tis hard to 
say those things.” 

‘“¢ And was she satisfied ?” 

‘‘ How satisfied ?” 

“Satisfied with that sort of 
a bargain? I know I wouldn’t 
be.” 

Miss Costello looked at her 
niece with that half-pathetic 
perplexity that the old so often 
bring to bear upon their study 
of the young. In the long tale 
of years that had made up her 
own life she could find no key 
to the nature that looked at 
her from Isabel’s restless eyes. 

“T can’t make you out, 
Isabel!” she said at length. 

Isabel turned on her side, 
and the plait of black hair fell 
again over her shoulder. 
“What I mean, Aunt Teresa, 
is that if I was rich, and was 
going to marry a man like Mr 
Carey, I’d take very good care 
that he didn’t marry me for 
my money alone.” 

Miss Costello smiled un- 
certainly. ‘Would you in- 
deed? And how would you 
manage it?” 
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“Oh, I can’t tell how, but I 
would!” Her eyes turned to 
the window, and then flashed 
back again. ‘“ Whata fool she 
must have been!” she added 
suddenly; then, seeing her 
aunt’s shocked face, she put 
up her hand in a pretty gesture 
of deprecation. 

“ Auntie! Auntie! Don’t 
look so shocked! It’s only 
that I like fighting for things, 
and I can’t imagine other 
people not liking it too.” 

A look akin to horror tight- 
ened Miss Costello’s thin lips. 
“Don’t, Isabel, dear! *Tisn’t 
right to be saying things like 
that. Girls in Waterford don’t 
talk like that.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be thought 
nice. You'd get the name of 
being odd.” 

“But why?” 

The repetition stung Miss 
Costello to annoyance. “Ah, 
don’t be silly, child! You 
know very well that a girl 
must do what other people 
do — specially if she has 
no money. Saying queer 
things is nearly as bad as 
doing them. If you want 
to make nice friends, and 
be taken up by people richer 
and in better society than 
yourself, you'll have to be 
particular.” 

‘“*T don’t care whether people 
take me up or not. I’m poor, 
I know; but I’m not a beggar 
to be patronised.” 

“Ah, there you are again! 
Running away with every 
word I say! I never said you 
were a beggar. I don’t know 
such ugly 


where you get 
words.” 
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“Well, they’re true words, 
aren’t they?” 

“Maybe! But it won’t al- 
ways be enough for you that 
things are true. I tell you 
people here have a certain 
notion of what other people 
ought to be, and if you differ 
from that, they just leave you 
where you are.” 

Isabel considered this state- 
ment. This, then, was what 
she had returned to from the 
long probation of school life, 
first in Dublin and later in 
Paris! This weighing of 
words! This bondage in a 
free world! Her restless spirit 
rose up, swiftly antagonistic 
and rebellious. 

“ Aunt Teresa, I’ll never do 
it!” she exclaimed. “T'll 
never—never do it! I can't 
cut out my life on a sort of 
pattern. It must be what I 
want it to be, or nothing at all. 
Oh, I wish I had died last 
night! The world is horrid 
the day after things!” She 
put her hands over her face in 
an impulse of despair as sudden 
and real as her excitement had 
been. 

Miss Costello looked fright- 
ened and fiurried. Life had 
presented a new and unwel- 
come problem in this grown-up 
niece, and she shrank constitu- 
tionally from responsibility. 

“Tsabel, dear! Isabel, dear 
—don’t!” she said helplessly. 
“That’s not the way to be 
looking at things at all. Say 
a prayer to Saint Philomena 
to help you to be sensible! Be 
a good child now, and say a 
little prayer!” 

Isabel dropped her hands, 
showing a flushed and defiant 
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face. “I’m not a child, Aunt 
Teresa! And I’ve given up 
Saint Philomena: she never 
does anything for me now.” 
She almost trembled at her 
own temerity as she made the 
statement, for veneration of 
the saints and firm belief in 
their friendly intercession is 
the very breath of life in such 
places as convent schools ; and, 
moreover, she knew that she 
was treading sacrilegiously 
upon Miss Costello’s most 
sacred ground. But rebellion 
was alive within her. “I don’t 
think it’s much good praying 
against things like that,” she 
added. ‘How could the saints 
have time to bother whether 
I’m sensible or not?” 

“Isabel, I’m shocked at you! 
If your poor father could only 
hear you! A man that said 
his rosary every night of his 
life !” 

The demon of insubordina- 
tion stirred in Isabel, prompt- 
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ing retaliation. “If he hadn’t 
said so many prayers,” she 
said irreverently, “perhaps he 
might have got promotion in 
= bank—and left me better 
Oo oe 

For one moment Miss Cos- 
tello looked down on her in 
speechless anger; then, by an 
agitated exercise of the control 
her religion taught her, she 
turned and walked out of the 
room. 

As the door closed, Isabel’s 
bravado evaporated. “Aunt 
Teresa!” she called suddenly. 
“Aunt Teresa, come back! I’m 
sorry !” 

But in keeping her indigna- 
tion within bounds, Miss Cos- 
tello felt she had done enough. 
At the sound of her name in 
Isabel’s quick, emotional voice, 
she paused on the corridor, 
murmured a prayer for her 
niece’s spiritual guidance, and 
silently passed down the nar- 
row stairs. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Last mass, celebrated at 
twelve o'clock, is the import- 
ant event of Sunday in an 
Irish Catholic town. Almost 
medieval in its pomp and 
pride, it presents a curious 
contrast to the drab-hued life 
outside the Church ; for within 
the precincts there is colour 
for a dozen pictures, were there 
artists to paint them. Splen- 
did vestments, cloth of gold, 
wax lights, and the glory of 
flowers are blent together in 
an atmosphere clouded with 
incense; while over the heads 
of the congregation, making 


the impression audible, the 
organ whispers or thunders 
the majesty of the Eternal. 

It was Isabel Costello’s 
fourth Sunday in Waterford, 
and in the bench nearest the 
altar she sat beside Miss Cos- 
tello, who might have posed 
for the spirit of religious fer- 
vour as she knelt, rigid in her 
plain black dress, armed with 
long brown rosary beads, and 
a ponderous prayer-book. 

It would mislead from the 
outset to say that Isabel was 
religious; yet it would be 
overstating the case to say 
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that she was devoid of the 
religious sense. Every tenet 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
she accepted with unquestion- 
ing belief, because to her im- 
agination those tenets were 
fixed as the stars in heaven; 
but in her composition there 
was nothing of the ascetic. 
Pray she could—and frequently 
did—with a passionate fervour 
of supplication; but she pre- 
ferred the prie-dieu of an 
oratory to the bare floor of her 
own room, and her moments of 
devotion were usually inspired 
from without rather than from 
within. 

She sat now in the clouded 
atmosphere, and her thoughts, 
freed by the music of the 
organ, flowed out upon the 
stream of her fancy. Her 
prayer-book lay open before 
her, but her eyes were not 
following the prayers: she sat, 
as she had sat a hundred times 
in the convent chapel, weav- 
ing the dream that all youth 
weaves; but with this difference, 
that in the convent chapel the 
dreams had been tinged with 
the pearl and gold of dawning 
things, and now the light of a 
waking world was touching 
them to rose and _ purple. 
There was life to be lived now! 
She no longer stood expectant 
in a realm of ideals. Vaguely 
moved by these imaginings, 
she stood up and knelt down, 
mechanically noting the chant- 
ing of the priests, the silences 
of the choir, and the fresh 
bursts of music from the 
organ, while her mind trav- 
elled back over the ground she 
had covered from this mass 
in the Waterford cathedral to 
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the day in Paris when love had 
confronted her in the guise of 
the first man she had known. 
For it was love—the image, 
the abstraction — that had 
broken down her defences on 
the evening that she had stood 
by the window of the hotel 
salon with Frank Carey, and 
looked down into the narrow 
street, where the asphalt shone 
like ice in the white light of 
the electric lamps, and the 
stumbling of the cab- horses 
and the cracking of whips rose 
mingling with excited street 
cries. There had been a sense 
of fate in the air that evening. 
She remembered looking across 
at the opposite houses and 
thinking how like they were 
to painted houses upon the 
stage, with their flat fronts 
and shuttered windows; then 
that first recollection was rent 
by the newer, stronger memory 
of Frank’s arm thrust suddenly 
about her waist, and Frank’s 
unexpected kiss upon her 
cheek. Rough, untempered 
love-making it had been to the 
mind of the experienced, but 
to the girl released a week 
before from a convent school it 
had seemed the knowledge of 
life; and Frank Carey, the 
freckled, sandy -haired boy, 
had taken on the glamour of 
romance in that moment of 
daring. 

Reflected in the mirror of 
her thoughts, he had appeared 
before her, the knight storming 
the castle of his lady-love. And 
now? The organ spoke low, 
dropping to the note of question, 
and her cheeks reddened as 
though human lips had pro- 
pounded a riddle. Now? She 
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looked at the figures of the 
three priests officiating at the 
mass that was drawing to its 
close, and suddenly the vision 
of the avenue at Fair Hill rose 
up before her mind—the avenue 
with the chestnut buds sil- 
houetted against the night sky 
and the first stars dappling the 
darkness. 

The blessing was given, and 
the congregation stood up for 
the last gospel. Isabel rose 
with the rest, and knelt again 
for the final prayers; then at 
last, the service ended, the 
three priests disappeared into 
the mysterious regions behind 
the altar, the organist struck the 
first chord of the solemn march, 
and the stream of people began 
to pour into the aisle. 

It was some time before Miss 
Costello had finished her private 
devotions, and the church was 
fast emptying when she and 
Isabel rose to depart. They 
were almost the last to emerge 
from the church and step out 
upon the flagged space guarded 
by railings that shuts the 
cathedral from the street and 
makes a tempting loitering 
place for those whose duty lies 
behind them. Isabel’s first 
impression as she came out into 
the light was of a crowd broken 
up into little knots of two and 
three, and of a number of voices 
exchanging conflicting greet- 
ings; and her next, the con- 
sciousness of Miss Costello 
pulling at her sleeve with 
nervous anxiety. 

“Tsabel! Isabel! Don’t you 
see Mrs Power saluting you?” 

Isabel turned sharply. “No, 
I don’t, Aunt Teresa! Where?” 
“Over there, by the steps. 
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Look now! She’s smiling at 
you.” 

Isabel turned, half - reluct- 
antly, in the direction indicated, 
and then the blood rose hotly to 
her face, for Mrs Power was 
the centre of a party formed 
by Mary Norris and Daisy and 
Stephen Carey. 

“Go on, Isabel!” urged Miss 
Costello ; “she wants to speak 
to you. You ought to thank 
her for driving you home that 
night ; *twould be only polite.” 

Isabel didn’t seem to hear 
her aunt’s persuasion, and it is 
doubtful whether the pleadings 
would have met with any 
response but that at the moment 
of their utterance Mrs Power 
made a forward movement, and 
settled the question herself. 

“ Ah, my dear child, how are 
you? I haven’t seen you since 
the dance!” she said, pushing 
a way through the interven- 
ing people, and extending a 
friendly hand. “What have 
you been doing these weeks 
past? And here’s your aunt, 
too! How are you, Miss 
Costello? You ought to have 
been at Fair Hill that night: 
you really ought. There were 
no two opinions about it, your 
niece was the belle. She could 
have filled her programme twice 
over; even my own husband 
lost his heart. I can tell you 
I was quite jealous.” She gave 
a pleasant laugh, drawing the 
girl into her favour with a 
motherly tone and glance. 

Meanwhile a moment of in- 
decision had fallen on the little 
group she had deserted. With 
many misgivings Daisy was 
asking herself whether she 
should or should she not make 
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advances towards the possible 
disturber of her husband’s 
projects? And as she _ hesi- 
tated between uncertainty as 
to Carey’s views and the in- 
stinctive desire to stand in 
with Mrs Power in all social 
matters, she experienced a 
wave of relief as she saw 
Stephen himself decide the 
point by stepping forward and 
greeting Isabel. 

“How are you, Miss Cos- 
tello?” 

Isabel started at the sound 
of her name; and turning, 
gave her hand in a silence 
born of sudden and uncontrol- 
lable shyness. 

“How are you?” he said 
again, a little awkwardly. 
“We haven’t seen you since 
the night of the dance. Let 
me introduce my wife! I think 
you know my sister-in-law !” 

For a swift second Daisy 
looked at Isabel, Isabel at 
Daisy, appraising each other’s 
value in an instant, as women 
do; then Daisy held out her 
hand. 

“How are you?” she said. 
“We used to know each other 
long ago. I remember you as 
well as anything at a children’s 
party at the Burkes’ when I 
was ten; and you cried because 
I fell over you in ‘ Blindman’s 
Buff.’ 9 

“Qh, yes! I remember too.” 
Isabel laughed. “I was only 
five, but I remember as well as 
anything that you and your 
sister had blue dresses and fair 
plaits tied with blue. I envied 
you fearfully.” 

Daisy echoed the laugh, and 
Mary Norris strolled slowly 
forward. “How are you?” 
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she said, using the inevitable 
greeting. ‘“ How did you enjoy 
the dance? You seemed to be 
having a grand time, as far as 
I could see.” 

“The dance? Oh, ’twas 
splendid! Ilovedit!” Isabel 
looked straight in front of her, 
conscious that Carey’s eyes 
were watching her with half- 
unwilling interest. 

“And who did you like 
best?” Try as she might, 
Mary could not hide the half- 
malicious lifting of the corner 
of her mouth. 

Isabel turned. “Oh, old Mr 
Burke, of course!” she said 
with native readiness. 

Carey laughed. “Good! 
Take my advice, Miss Costello. 
Don’t let them draw you!” 

Mary’s smile deepened as she 
saw Isabel colour at the un- 
expected praise; and Isabel, 
conscious both of the smile and 
of her own blush, glanced 
round confusedly. ‘‘ We—we 
ought to be going,” she said. 
““Where’s Aunt Teresa?” 

‘“‘Here! Here, my dear, 
gossiping with me! You're 
right to remind us how idle we 
are. Daisy, I'll run in with 
you to Lady Lane.” Mrs 
Power wheeled round upon 
them with her large, placid 
personality and homely smile. 

Daisy made a hasty little 
gesture of pleasure and grati 
fication. “Oh, do! Do, Mrs 
Power!” Then, as she saw 
Mrs Power look promptingly 
towards Isabel and Miss Cos- 
tello, she added in a less en- 
thusiastic voice —‘“ And you, 
Miss Costello! Won’t you 
come in for a minute too?” 

Miss Costello looked con- 
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fused. “ It’s—it’s very kind of 
you, Mrs Carey, I’m sure! 
Very kind of you!” 

“Only we must go straight 
home,” Isabel put in promptly. 
Swift in the gaining of an 
impression as in the prompting 
of an instinct, she had heard 
the hesitancy and felt the 
doubt in Daisy’s mind. 

Miss Costello looked nervous, 
and Daisy slightly offended— 
“Oh, of course if you are 
busy ” she said. 

“Weare. We promised to 
be back. Didn’t we, Aunt 
Teresa ?” 

At her niece’s glance poor 
Miss Costello wavered hope- 
lessly. “We are. We did,” 
she said. “It’s very kind of 
you, but——” 

“Good-bye! You see we 
must go. Good-bye, Mrs 
Power! Good-bye!” In turn 
Isabel shook hands with Daisy, 
Mary, Mrs Power and, last of 
all, with Carey. For the one 
fleeting second that her hand 
rested in his, she glanced up at 
him—a quick, bright look diffi- 
cult to read ; then, leaving her 
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aunt to follow, she turned and 
walked out into the street. 

As Miss Costello beat a hur- 
ried retreat, Daisy, whose eyes 
were upon Isabel’s straight, 
lithe figure, spoke her thoughts. 
“‘She’s queer, isn’t she?” she 
said in a slow, meditative way. 

“Queer?” Mary cried. “I 
think she’s the coolest person 
I ever met in my life. I can 
tell you I wouldn’t like to be 
in the aunt’s shoes.” 

Mrs Power put her hand on 


Mary’sarm. “ Ah, now, Mary, 
make ‘excuses! What is she 
but a child!” 


“A very wide-awake child, 
Mrs Power!” 


“Ah, no, Mary! I don’t 
think so.” 
“Don’t you? Wait and 


see!” Mary turned, and began 
to make her own way through 
the crowd of loiterers. 

“ And you, Stephen? What 
do you think of her? I like a 
man’s opinion on my own sex.” 

Carey turned, roused from a 
brown study. “I?” he said. 
“Oh, I don’t pretend to un- 
derstand women, Mrs Power.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Meanwhile, Isabel and her 
aunt were making their way 
up the hill that led to New 
Town, where Miss Costello’s 
small house stood behind its 
patch of garden. For several 
minutes after they had parted 
with the Careys neither of 
them spoke; but at last, as 
their goal drew within sight, 
Isabel felt her sentiments no 
longer to be controlled. 

“Aunt Teresa,” she said 
VOL. CLXXXII.—NO. MCV. 





suddenly, “I don’t know—I 
really don’t know how you can 
go on like that.” 

Miss Costello half paused 
in her hurried walk. “Like 
what?” she demanded. 

“Qh, not having a bit of 
pride! Not seeing when people 
don’t want you!” 

“Don’t want me? But the 
Careys wanted us — Daisy 
Carey herself asked us.” 

Isabel tossed her head con- 
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temptuously. “Yes. Asked 
us because Mrs Power was 
nice to us—and Mrs Power is 
good position. Do you think 
she’d have done it except for 
that? Indeed she wouldn’t !” 

Poor Miss Costello was 
crushed, nevertheless she made 
a fight for her own attitude. 
“Well, I think you ought to 
have gone in all the same. 
You'll have to be friendly 
sooner or later, if you're to 
be one of the family.” 

“TI may never be one of the 
family !” 

“ Tsabel ! ” 

“Oh, well, I didn’t mean 
that.” 

Miss Costello heaved a sigh 
of relief for even this small 


mercy. ‘Of course not!” she 
said, to reassure herself. ‘“ Of 
course not. Not when you 
can count on Frank. I’m 


sure the poor fellow is devoted 


enough !” 
Once more Isabel’s chin 
was contemptuously raised. 


“Would you like to be going 
to marry a ‘poor fellow’?” 

“You're very absurd, child ! 
You know I didn’t mean it 
like that. I’m sure Frank is 
very talented.” 

“Talented, indeed ! 
you what Frank is. He’s just 
a shadow of his brother. Only 
for his brother he wouldn't 
be there at all. I found that 
out since I came home.” 

“The shadow of his brother ? 
Indeed, I don’t agree with you. 
I think Frank Carey has plenty 
of cleverness of his own; and 
I'd much prefer him myself to 
Stephen. He's a great deal 
pleasanter in his manner.” 
“Weak people are nice 


T'll tell 
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to everybody, because they 
haven't courage to be any- 
thing else!” 

Isabel made this pronounce- 
ment as they were passing 
through the garden-gate, and, 
having made it, she stepped 
aside into the small grass- plot, 
to gather a handful of violets, 
while Miss Costello hurried 
into the house, where the one 
servant of the establishment 
was awaiting her superintend- 
ence in the cooking of the 
early dinner. 

The flowers gathered, Isabel 
made her own way indoors, 
passing up the narrow stairs 
to her cramped bedroom. Her 
first action on entering the 
room was to cross to the dress- 
ing-table, peer closely into the 
mirror at her own reflection, 
and, taking off her hat, to toss 
it carelessly on the bed. 

She could not have explained 
her mood, but she felt restless 
and half angry. Nothing defi- 
nite had happened to displease 
her, but it was precisely this 
negative condition of circum- 
stances that left her disturbed. 
She would have everything fire 
or sun—battle or ecstasy ; the 
calm, the uneventful she ban- 
ished from her toleration with 
an unsparing definiteness. 

Having thrown her hat 
aside, she lingered for a while 
by the dressing-table, her 
fingers drumming on _ the 
white cloth that covered the 
mahogany surface, her eyes 
dark and brooding; then, 
forced to action by some 
prompting thought, she slow- 
ly opened one of the table 
drawers and drew forth a 
blotter filled with odd sheets 
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of note-paper and envelopes of 
varying sizes; and unearthing 
a pen and a pot of ink from 
some dark recess, placed the 
whole collection upon the 
table. 

Her next move was to pull 
forward a chair and seat her- 
self upon the edge of it, and 
this action was typical of her 
mood: the fact that she did 
not approach her task squarely 
showed that it was unwelcome, 
for to the things that were 
congenial she went straight as 
a bird in its flight, heart and 
soul, mind and body—one un- 
divided impulse. 

With her neck uncomfortably 
twisted and her elbow resting 
on the table, she dipped the pen 
into the ink, made a blot on 
the white cloth, and, drawing 
forward a sheet of paper, wrote 
the words “ Dearest Frank.” 

For a long time she remained 
looking at this accomplished 
work and striving to connect 
it with herself. She looked at 
the words and wondered — 
looked at them again, and 
wondered again. Why had 
the writing of a letter become 
a thing so irksome? She re- 
called her first note to Frank— 
how the blood had flooded her 
cheeks at the mere fact of 
putting a man’s name upon 
paper—how every shy and 
halting expression had meant 
@ separate sensation. Why 
had all this changed? Why 
had the excitement, the glam- 
our fallen from the whole idea, 
as colours might fade from a 
picture? A wave of impatience 
trembled across her mind. She 
felt angry—she felt cruel. 

Suddenly seizing the paper, 
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she tore the letter in two, as 
though by the act she could 
inflict some punishment upon 
the unconscious author of her 
disaffection ; then with equal 
suddenness she lifted her head 
in a listening attitude, for her 
quick ears had caught the 
sound of footsteps on the little 
gravel-path, footsteps that were 
followed almost immediately by 
a knock on the hall door. 

Visitors were few and far 
between at the little house at 
New Town, and involuntarily 
she rose and ran to the window. 
She pulled back the starched 
and torn lace curtain, and leant 
forward curiously ; then'as pre- 
cipitately she drew back again, 
all the anger, all the wayward- 
ness gone from her face, every 
feature lighted up with sudden 
interest. 

She sat down on the side of 
her bed, her hands clasped, her 
heart beating quickly, as she 
heard the slipshod steps of the 
servant shuffle down the hall, 
heard the door open, and heard 
the visitor’s peremptory de- 
mand for Miss Costello. Next, 
she was conscious of two pairs 
of feet going down the passage 
and of the shutting of the 
parlour door, followed by a 
perfectly audible and flurried 
explanation between the serv- 
ant and Miss Costello in the 
back regions of the house ; then 
lastly, she distinguished her 
aunt’s steps on the creaking 
stairs, and a moment later saw 
her excited face round the 
corner of the bedroom door. 

“Tsabel!” she exclaimed, 
almost before she had entered 
the room. “Isabel, do you 
know who’s below?” 
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Isabel sprang to her feet. 
“§-sh, Aunt Teresa! He'll 
hear you.” 

“It’s Stephen Carey.” 

“T know.” 

“What on earth can he 
want? What do you think he 
can want?” 

“How do I know!” Isabel 
hid the light that was dancing 
in her eyes. 

“Am I an awful object? I 
was just in the middle of 
making the apple - dumpling. 
It’s a queer hour, indeed, for a 
person to be calling; he might 
have waited till three o’clock!” 
Shecame forward into the room, 
her hair a little more untidy 
than usual, a check apron 
covering her black dress, and 
a dab of flour on her cheek 
testifying to her recent labours. 
“Let me look at myself!” she 
added, going up to the dressing- 
table, and proceeding without 
permission to smooth her hair 
with Isabel’s brush. 

At any other moment this 
would have called forth an in- 
dignant protest from the owner, 
but Isabel was too excited now 
to give heed to the niceties of 
property, and, coming forward 
graciously, she even helped to 
pull down Miss Costello’s 
sleeves, and herself untied the 
apron strings and dusted the 
flour from her face. 

“Will Ido now? Ideclare I 
am as flurried as anything, 
being called away like that in 
the middle of the dumpling! 
I only hope Lizzie will be able 
to go on with it.” 

To this string of words Isabel 
paid not the slightest atten- 
tion; but, having made her 
aunt presentable, pushed her 
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unceremoniously towards the 
door. 

But Miss Costello refused to 
cross the threshold. “ You'll 
come down with me, won’t 
you? Qh, Isabel, you’ll come 
down with me?” 

Isabel looked down, coquet- 


ting with herself. “I don’t 
know.” 

“Oh, Isabel, do! Bea good 
girl, and do!” 

“Very well, I'll come after 
you.” 

‘“ Ah, come now!” 

“No; afterwards.” 

“Very well! WillI do?” 


“You're splendid.” 

“Well, don’t be long!” She 
nodded a last injunction ; and, 
still full of nervous trepidation, 
made her way downstairs. 

Isabel stood on the tiptoe of 
interest as she heard her de- 
scend the stairs and open the 
parlour door, but her strained 
ears caught only the confused 
murmur of a greeting, followed 
by the closing of the door; and 
at this sign of privacy she 
turned back again into the 
room, and for the second time 
since her return from mass 
walked up to the mirror and 
studied her appearance. This 
time the face, that looked back 
into her own was alive and 
joyous, and as she brushed her 
ruffied hair, the sense of power 
and energy rose within her. 

Money was scarce in the 
small household, and in con- 
sequence her wardrobe was of 
the scantiest; but with the 
unquenchable instinct of adorn- 
ment, she took a bow of cherry- 
coloured tulle from a drawer 
and pinned it at the neck of 
her pink muslin dress. As she 
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was in the act of arranging it, 
steps sounded on the stairs, 
this time awkward and shuf- 
fling, and presently a knock 
sounded timidly on the door. 

“What is it? Come in!” 
she called. 

The door opened an inch or 
two, and the face of Lizzie the 
servant appeared at the aper- 
ture. 

“Miss Isabel,” she gasped, 
“Miss Costello is wantin’ you 
below in the parlour; and she 
says you're to be as quick as 
you can.” Lizzie was newly 
from the country, and as yet 
raw material. 

“All right! Only I wish 
you'd come into a room, Lizzie, 
when a person tells you to.” 

“T will, miss! Yes, miss!” 
Lizzie backed incontinently 
down the stairs, overcome by 
embarrassment. 

Isabel, very nearly as agi- 
tated as the maid, put another 
pin into the tulle bow and 
hurried across the room and 
out into the corridor ; but pride 
would not allow her to run 
down the stairs, though her 
feet danced to be off, and she 
reached the parlour door with 
a very dignified demeanour. 

As she turned the handle 
and entered, however, a little 
of the dignity evaporated, for 
the scene was not quite what 
she had anticipated. At the 
mahogany table that wellnigh 
filled the little room, Miss 
Costello and Carey were 
seated upon two of the stiff 
horsehair chairs that had 
come, with Isabel herself, as 
a legacy from the improvident 
Dan. Carey was sitting bolt 

upright, looking resolute and 
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very uncomfortable; while his 
companion, in a condition of 
obvious perturbation, was nerv- 
ously plaiting and unplaiting 
the fringe of the table-cloth. 

As Isabel appeared, Carey 
rose. “I suppose you are 
rather surprised to see me 
again,” he said. 

Isabel said nothing: if there 
was a difficult moment to be 
faced, she decided that he 
must bear the brunt of it. 

Miss Costello stirred agi- 
tatedly in her seat. “I’m 
afraid Mr Carey hasn’t come 
on a very pleasant mission, 
Isabel.” 


“No. No, I’m afraid I 
haven’t. But won’t you sit 
down?” 


In the same determined 
silence Isabel accepted the 
chair he drew forward for 
her; and resting her elbows 
on the table, clasped her hands 
under her chin. 

Carey, still obviously ill at 
ease, dropped back into his 
own seat and made a fresh 
essay. “I hadn’t intended to 
do this—to come here like 
this,” he said; “but I realised 
in the last three weeks that it 
mightn’t be very easy to find 
an opportunity of seeing you, 
and so I decided to—to make 
the plunge.” 

Isabel bent her head in ac- 
knowledgment that the words 
were meant for her, and Miss 
Costello gave a fluttering sigh. 

The difficulties placed in his 
way seemed to brace Stephen, 
for he suddenly cast aside his 
conciliatory tactics, and made 
a headlong rush for his point. 
“Of course you know why I 
came,” he said. 
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Isabel, offended by this 
bluntness, opened her eyes. 
“How could I know?” 

At the little touch of arti- 
ficiality he lost patience. 
“Qh, don’t make light of the 
matter!” he said quickly. 
“Frank is serious to me.” 

In an instant Isabel was as 
angrily sincere as he. “And 
do you think he’s not serious 
to me? Have you any right 
to suppose that?” 

‘“‘ Not serious, indeed!” Miss 
Costello murmured. ‘When I 
think of the prayers I have 
said and the candles I have 
lighted, that we might be all 
guided to do right!” 

Isabel gave her a withering 
glance and turned again upon 
Carey. “After all, it must be 
more serious to me than to 
anybody 4 

“Except Frank himself.” 

** How do you mean?” 

“Well, I- mean that mar- 
riage must be more important 
to a man than to a woman— 
not in the sentimental sense, 
perhaps, but in the ordin- 
ary, practical, everyday sense. 
After all, if a woman likes to 
make a poor marriage she does 
it with her eyes open and she 
finds compensations; it’s the 
man who does it blindly, and 
it’s the man who sinks under 
it. I know what I’m talking 
about.” 

“Some of the happiest 
couples have been poor!” ejac- 
ulated Miss Costello. ‘Look 
at my poor brother!” 

Carey refrained from making 
use of the weapon placed in 
his hands, and merely said: 
“Don’t forget that your 
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and that death casts a sort of 
glamour over things.” 

She heaved a sigh. ‘Ah, 
Dan was a saint!” she mur- 
mured to herself. ‘A saint!” 

“But poor people can be 
happy,” Isabel cried. ‘Poor 
people can be happy. Id 
rather be a beggar ten times 
over, than make what they call 
here a ‘good match.’ I think 
it’s much more to be despised 
to sell yourself as if you were 
a sheep or a horse than to 
marry because you care.” 

“Isabel! Isabel!” 

“Be quiet, Aunt Teresa! I 
will say what I think. You 
hate me to marry Frank be- 
cause I have no money; but 
if I was rich you'd let us get 
married to-morrow, even if I 
was lame or blind. You think 
of nothing but money—money 
and position. You live in a 
little, little world, where if 
people ever do feel anything, 
they’re afraid to say so!” 

Carey, watching the expres- 
sions darkening and lighting 
her face, leant suddenly across 
the table. ‘‘ Miss Costello,” he 
said, “do you know that I 
thought exactly the same as 
that, when I was your age. 
When I was twenty I thought 
Waterford the narrowest hole 
on God’s earth, and myself the 
one man who was going to 
step outside it. But—” he 
gave a quick, despondent shrug 
of the shoulders — “I went 
under when the time came. 
I went under like the rest. 
There’s a big machine called 
expediency, and we are its 
abject slaves. We oil it and 
polish it and keep it running, 
every man and woman of us; 
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and if by any chance one of 
us puts his hands behind his 
back and says he won’t feed 
the monster any more, what 
happens? Does the machine 
stop? Not it! It’s the de- 
serter who goes under; the 
machine roars on louder than 
before. It’s only by pandering 
to it that we live at all; and 
the man who has oiled his own 
particular wheel is in duty 
bound to see that those de- 
pendent on him learn to oil 
theirs. This brother of mine 
belongs to me: I’ve fathered 
him and trained him and edu- 
cated him, and I must see him 
have a fair start. You must 
see my position! You must 
see my point of view! I’m 
writing to Frank to-night ; let 
me tell him that you see the 
folly of it all?” 

Isabel kept her hands ob- 
stinately locked, her eyes ob- 
stinately lowered. 

“ Let me write that to-night ? 
Frank isn’t a boy with a great 
deal of character; he’s not 
the boy to make a way for 
himself.” 

“He cares for me.” 

“T have no doubt he does. 
But no romantic man ever 
made a fortune.” 

Her eyes blazed again. “I 
don’t want a fortune. I told 
you that.” 

“T see! Then it’s no use? 
The sensible thing doesn’t 
appeal to you?” 


“No, it does not. I hate 
the sensible thing.” 
“All right! I’m sorry! 


You force me to do what I 
don’t like to do.” 

“What's that?” 
stood up. 


Isabel 
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“You force me to tell Frank 
that unless he breaks off this 
engagement I must stop sup- 
plies. It’s very unpleasant, 
but there’s nothing else for it. 
I’ve done what I could.” He 
rose rather stiffly from his 
chair. 

Isabel paled, then reddened 
violently. “ You—you would 
do that?” she said. 

“For his own good, yes. I 
told you the matter was serious 
to me.” 


“Oh, Mr Carey, you 
wouldn’t!” cried Miss Cos- 
tello. ‘You surely wouldn’t! 


Think of the poor fellow’s 
feelings! Young people will 
be young people, you know!” 

“Stop, Aunt Teresa! Mr 
Carey, do you think that 
when you write that to Frank, 
he'll break off the engage- 
ment?” 

Carey hesitated. 
not strong-minded.” 

“That means you do think 
it? You think he'll give me 
up at a word from you?” 

“Certainly not that. But he 
is dependent on me; he has 
nothing, not a penny of his 
own—and a man must live.” 

“And suppose he writes back 
that he doesn’t care a pin about 
your money?” 

Carey began to move slowly 
towards the door. “On his 
own head be it, then!” he said. 
“T’ll have done my best. I’m 
sorry I should have had to 
offend you.” He hesitated and 


“Frank is 


looked back at her. 

But Isabel would not look 
at him. 

“Won't you say good-bye? 
I am sorry—though you may 
not believe it.” 
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“‘Good-bye!” She did not 
look up or hold out her hand. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Costello!” 
He turned to the older woman. 

“Good-bye, Mr Carey! I 
suppose you're acting for the 
best; but indeed I must say 
youre hard — you're very 
hard.” 

He did not attempt to shake 
hands with her; and, passing 
out of the room in silence, he 
went quietly down the hall, 
and let himself out by the 
small front door. 

Instantly he was gone, Miss 
Costello’s feelings burst all 
bounds. “Oh, Isabel,” she 
cried, “ what a frightful thing! 
What a terrible thing! A 
good match like that slipping 
away before our very eyes! 
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What a pity your poor father 
wasn’t more saving—not that 
he had anything to save! But 
if only you had a little money 
now, how different things 
would be! To think that a 
son of old Barny Carey the 
builder should have it in his 
power to despise one of the 
Costellos !” 

Isabel stood for a moment 
listening to her aunt with 
pale lips and eyes black with 
passion; then all at once she 
brought her hands together 
with a fierce gesture. “Aunt 
Teresa,” she said, “if you say 
one word more you'll drive me 
stark, staring mad!” And 
before Miss Costello had time to 
recover from her surprise, she 
had vanished from the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For a week inaction op- 
pressed Isabel’s life; then the 
atmosphere lifted. A letter 
arrived from Paris. 

With the arrival of this 
letter everything was altered ; 
it was as if a cloud had been 
dispersed, permitting the sun 
of activity to shine forth again 
and fill her world. She read 
it in the morning, while Miss 
Costello was at the ten o’clock 
mass; and armed with sudden 
decision did not wait to peruse 
the pages a second time, but, 

inning on her hat, sallied 


forth from the house, on fire 
with the sense of adventure. 
The Waterford streets are 
not very remarkable either for 
business activity or beauty at 
ten o’clock in the morning, but 
romance is a matter of soul, 


not of surroundings; and as 
she threaded her way down 
the incline of streets from New 
Town to the Mall, her heart 
sang to the lilt of her thoughts, 
and her blood kept time like a 
dancer’s feet. 

At the corner of the Mall 
she stopped to give a penny to 
a blind beggar, and the man’s 
eloquent flow of blessings 
seemed the last note in the 
pean of triumph. For she was 
about to commit an act of 
daring, she was about to out- 
rage that conventionality in 
which the members of her set 
moved and breathed; and as 
she swung along the streets, 
she recalled Carey’s outburst 
in the little parlour, his simile 
of the great, insistent machine 
of expediency; and in added 
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stimulus the vision of herself 
rose up as one of the fearless 
few with hands metaphorically 
locked, refusing to feed the 
monster. 

Crossing one or two of the 
more important thoroughfares, 
she passed at last into one of 
the quieter, narrower streets 
that in every town are stamped 
with the seal of the professions, 
and over which an air of priv- 
acy is gathered like a gar- 
ment. With eager and yet 
hesitating steps she threaded 
her way along the deserted 
footpath, taking quick, side- 
long glances at the windows 
carefully screened from the 
vulgar gaze, until at last the 
name of “Stephen Carey, Soli- 
citor,” displayed in black letters 
on grated ironwork, brought 
her to a standstill. 

With an involuntary im- 
pulse she glanced up and down 
the silent street; then, with 
slightly nervous haste, turned 
in at the open doorway. 

A dark and dusty passage 
confronted her as she stepped 
in out of the daylight, but a 
door at its farther end gave 
renewed hope, for there again 
Carey’s name was blazoned 
forth; and hurrying forward, 
she knocked twice on the glass 
panel. For a moment she 
waited, listening intently ; 
then, as no sound reached her, 
she spurred her courage and 
turned the handle. 

The room into which she 
stepped was Carey’s outer 
office, and to a first glance it 
looked almost as unattractive 
as the passage that led to it. 
The ceiling was high ; the walls 
bare, save where they were 
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fitted with shelves; and the 
only pieces of furniture were 
two high desks placed in the 
middle of the room. A reedy 
youth of eighteen or nineteen 
was seated at one of the desks, 
a pen behind each red ear, his 
long legs twined round an 
office stool; at sound of the 
opening door he looked round 
casually, only to be trans- 
fixed with surprise at sight of 
the intruder. 

Isabel coloured angrily at 
his open-eye stare. “I want 
to see Mr Carey,” she an- 
nounced promptly. “Is he 
here?” 

The youth took a third pen 
from between his teeth. “You 
can’t see him,” he said in a 
drawling voice that seemed to 
part grudgingly with its words. 

“Ts he here?” 

“Yes, he’s here.” 

“Then why can’t I see him?” 

“Well, you can’t, for he’s 
engaged.” 

Isabel, who was no respecter 
of persons, made haste to probe 
this statement. “What is he 
doing?” she demanded. 

The youth, nonplussed by 
such directness, was drawn to 
answer directly. ‘Well, he’s 
talking to the head clerk.” 

At this, Isabel’s assurance 
flowed back in full measure. 
“Ts that all!” she said con- 
temptuously. “Go and tell 
him at once that somebody 
wants him!” 

The youth wriggled on his 
stool. ‘Oh, I don’t know that 
I can,” he demurred. “Are 
you a client?” 

Isabel ignored both the ob- 
jection and the question. 
“Where is he?” she asked. 
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He indicated a second door. 
“In there, in his private 
office.” 

She acknowledged the in- 
formation by a nod of her 
head. “Very well! Then I'll 
tell him myself,” she said; and 
to the amazement of the youth, 
she crossed the room, and 
without more ado knocked 
peremptorily on the inner 
door. 

There was a slight pause 
after the knock fell; then a 
sound of steps in the inner 
room, followed by the open- 
ing of the door, and the head 
clerk, a fair man with a short 
beard and near-sighted eyes, 
looked out impatiently. 

“What do you want, 
Thomas?” he said; then, see- 
ing the intruder, he broke off. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon! 
What can I do for you?” 

“Can I see Mr Carey? My 
name is Costello. Perhaps 
you'll tell him that I’m here.” 

“ Certainly, certainly I will.” 
The clerk glanced behind him 
hesitatingly, then stepped aside, 
as he saw Carey rise quickly 
from his desk and come across 
the room. 

The surprise that had crossed 
Stephen’s face at the sound of 
Isabel’s voice was still visible 
as he pushed past the clerk 
and threw the door wide; and 
in that first unguarded second 
she seized upon the certainty 
that the surprise was not un- 
pleasant. 

“TI suppose I oughtn’t to 
have come! But I wanted to 


see you, and I couldn’t think 
of any other place.” 

Carey laughed, as he took 
her hand and drew her into the 
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office. “You can go on with 
that deed, Allman!” he added ; 
and the head clerk withdrew, 
closing the door. 

She had taken him unpre- 
pared; and in the moment of 
surprise it seemed that he was 
once more the Stephen Carey 
of the Fair Hill dance — the 
real man, unshackled by con- 
vention. 

Isabel’s spirits soared high, 
She looked into his face, echo- 
ing his laugh. 

“But I shouldn’t have come, 
should I?” 

“You shouldn’t—unless you 
want legal advice!” 

She took the chair he pushed 
forward for her, watching him 
seat himself at the large fiat- 
topped desk where he trans- 
acted all his work. 

“You can guess 
came, can’t you?” 

“ Another battle?” 

She made no reply; but, 
smiling under the half -quiz- 
zical, half-questioning gaze of 
his eyes, slipped her hand 
into her pocket and pulled 
out a large foreign envelope. 

“°Twas for this. I wanted 
to show you this.” 

She held out the letter, and, 
as it passed from her hand to 
his, she sank back again into 
her chair, apparently absorbed 
in a study of the black tin 
boxes lining the walls, but in 
reality listening with sharp 
intensity to the rustle of the 
paper between his fingers. 
She stayed quite motionless 
while he drew the sheet of 
paper from its envelope, and 
while he turned the first page; 
then, unable to restrain her 
curiosity, she moved in her 
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seat and shot a swift glance 
at him as he sat with head 
bent and body leaning forward. 
As if conscious of her glance, 
he looked up. 

“So you wanted me to read 
this?” 

She nodded. 

He folded the letter and 
refolded it, drawing out the 
creases mechanically, while his 
eyes fixed themselves upon the 
papers crowded on his desk. 

“So this is Frank’s answer 
to me? He cares nothing for 
me or for my money, so long 
as you stick to him!” 

He spoke in a low voice, so 
low that it was impossible to 
follow its expression; and 
Isabel, watching his immobile 
face, felt her courage falter as 
she put her next question. 

“Are you very disap- 
pointed ?” 

He looked up at her again, 
and his glance was the hard, 
cold glance with which he had 
always scanned his failures. 
“Oh, I acknowledge myself 
beaten !” 

The colour leaped into her 
face—the red banner of suc- 
cess. This was the moment 
for which she had lived as she 
swung along the streets, and 
her whole spirit rose now to 
meet it. With one of her swift- 
est gestures, she stood up and 
walked across to him. 

“Mr Carey,” she said, the 
nervous note of tense excite- 
ment thrilling in her voice,— 
“Me Carey, why do you treat 
me as if I was a sort of enemy? 
Why do you speak to me as if 
I was trying to bring Frank to 
ruin, just out of spite? Why 
have you never asked me to 
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break off with him as—as a 
sort of favour—as a sort of 
kindness ? ” 

She looked down at him as 
he sat there, too amazed to 
think of rising, her finger-tips 
resting on the desk, her face 
brimming with expression. 

“Why haven’t you ever 
thought that I might do it to 
help you—to please you?” 

Carey glanced up. “I sup- 
pose I only know one way of 
getting things.” 

She threw back her head. 
* And you think women like 
that way?” 

He was silent. It did not 
come to him to tell her that all 
his life he had commanded, not 
asked, of women. 

“Don’t you think if you had 
asked, things might have been 
different ?” 

“T never ask.” 

“Ask now!” The words 
were almost a whisper —a 
whisper in which he could 
hear the catch and quiver of 
her breath. 

He twisted round in his seat. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“What Isay. Ask now!” 

Native suspicion ousted the 
surprise in his face. “I don’t 
like being made a fool of!” 

Isabel drew herself up. “ And 
do you think I came here to 
make a fool of you? [I'll tell 
you why I came! I came to 
tell you that you can keep 
Frank—that I don’t want him 
—that I’m done with him.” 

In the immeasurable relief of 
the moment Carey jumped up. 
‘You mean that?” he cried. 
“You actually mean that?” 
“T do mean it, yes.” 

They stood for a moment 
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looking at each other in the 
quiet office—he absorbed by 
the news, she observant of him. 
In the crucial moments of life 
it is always the woman who 
puts the eternal “Why?” 
Man, the active, the unana- 
lytical, who deals in results. 
It never touched Carey’s mind 
to question the motives that 
had prompted this act of re- 
nunciation, the tangled feelings 
that had prompted the change 
of front: if he saw Isabel in 
the affair at all, it was merely 
as the exponent of an unlooked- 
for generosity—a creature who 
had proved herself strangely 
sensible by falling in with his 
own views. The subtler com- 
pliment went altogether un- 
observed. 

“Tt’s—it’s very generous of 
you,” hesaid at length. “What 
can I say?” 

“‘T don’t ask you to say any- 
thing. I’m not doing it for 
thanks.” 

“And Frank? Have you 
thought of Frank?” 

“Tl write to Frank to- 
night.” 

Carey’sfacechanged. “He'll 
be very much cut up, remem- 
ber! He’ll do all sorts of things. 
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He'll probably threaten to kill 
himself when he first hears 
this,” 

Isabel smiled. 
You're not very 
mentary.” 

“Oh, it has nothing to do 
with you. It’s only that I 
know Frank—and that you 
may as well be prepared. As 
for compliments, I can’t pay 
them, but I’d like to ask you 
to forgive me for—a lot of 


“ First ? 
compli- 


things; and I'd like,—Id 
like, if it’s possible, to be 
friends.” 


Her glance, quick and warm, 
flashed to him. “You're sin- 
cere when you say that?” 

“Yes. I am.” 

She held out her hand in a 
swift, free gesture. ‘Then I'll 
go. I wanted you to say it. 
Good-bye!” 

He took her fingers in his 
hard, strong grasp. 

“Good-bye! And thanks!” 

This was their parting. No 
promise of a future meeting, 
no suggestion of all that was 
yet tocome. A favour given, 
a favour received ; a clasp of 
the hands, and an inarticu- 
late sense of mutual under- 
standing. 
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I, TALLEYRAND. 


No man of his time has been 
so bitterly attacked and so 
lamely defended as Charles 
Maurice Talleyrand de Perigord. 
He was said by his enemies to 
engross the vices of the old 
and new régimes. Napoleon 
led the chorus of abuse. 
“Talleyrand,” said he, “is a 
scoundrel, like Marmont: he 
has betrayed religion, Louis 
XVI. the Constituent Assem- 
bly, the Directorate. Why did 
I not have him shot?” And 
a thousand others have fol- 
lowed Napoleon’s lead. <A 
stranger to honour and virtue, 
declared one, he sacrificed his 
country to an insensate love 
of money. A monster of dis- 
loyalty, murmured another, he 
witnessed the ruin of his 
benefactors with a complacent 
smile, and cheerfully profited 
by the disasters of his friends. 
Even his statecraft has been 
decried as cunning, and his 
diplomacy as a mere trick of 
dissembling. Nor did Talley- 
rand often condescend to de- 
fend himself against his con- 
temporaries. He countered 
insult with a smile, and, when 
charged with lack of principle, 
was content to observe that 
the only sound principle was 
to have none. His unpopular- 
ity, then, is easily intelligible. 
Nothing alienates people more 
thoroughly than indifference, 
unless it be a rasping wit; 
and when Talleyrand spoke at 
all, he would always rather 
lose a friend than a jest. 





Moreover, he was for many 
years a fearless king-maker. He 
dispensed crowns as monarchs 
distribute portfolios. Dynasties 
were his playthings. He set 
up thrones and overturned 
them; and at each revolution 
he created for himself a new 
mob of enemies. He was, in 
truth, a finished specimen of the 
homme politique. He aspired to 
govern not empires, but rulers ; 
and such being his profession, 
it is not strange that vices 
and even crimes were imputed 
to him by those who lacked 
his knowledge and humour. 
But if he disdained to answer 
his accusers, he never ceased 
to believe in the loftiness of 
his patriotism and the grandeur 
of his policy. ‘Animated by 
the most devoted love of 
France,” thus he wrote at 
the end of his career, “I have 
always served her conscien- 
tiously, and sought for her 
honestly that which I honestly 
believed to be most advan- 
tageous for her.” 

Born in 1754 to a noble 
family, he was passed over 
by his parents in favour 
of a younger brother, and 
sent into the Church, because 
a limping leg rendered him 
unfit for the profession of 
arms. But neglect did but 
sharpen his wit and increase 
the quiet severity of his tem- 
per. Moreover, he looked upon 
the Church, for which he had 
no exalted regard, as a con- 
venient method of preferment ; 
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and being appointed Bishop of 
Autun in 1789, he was able 
to play a distinguished part 
in the Revolution. With a 
prudent regret he foresaw the 
triumph of the popular cause, 
and, as it was always his 
habit to hail a rising star, 
he dedicated his energy and 
courage to the service of the 
people. But he did not share 
the illusions of his sentimental 
contemporaries. “A demo- 
cracy,” he asked in derision, 
“what is it but an aristocracy 
of blackguards?”” Meanwhile 
no hostile critic saw the weak- 
ness of France more clearly 
than he. “The Nation,” said 
he to Gouverneur Morris, “is 
@ parvenu, and, like all par- 
venus, is insolent.” More- 
over, he preserved a sturdy 
contempt for the heroes of 
humble birth who were his 
colleagues in rebellion, and 
who, in his own phrase, “‘had 
never walked on the parquet.” 
As for himself, “he dressed 
like a coxcomb, thought like 
a deist, and preached like a 
saint.” But he understood 
life as he understood politics. 
He was a man of the world 
as well as a master of finance ; 
and since he was troubled 
neither by prejudices nor pas- 
sions, he instantly assumed a 
leadership among the rabble. 
So he was a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, and, in 
spite of his bishopric, he urged 
the Government to lay hands 
upon the landed estate of 
the Church. Like Wolsey—a 
still greater Churchman — he 
thought it no dishonour to 
rob his own house; and with 
a better excuse, since, in his 
eyes, the Church was no more 
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than a means of advancement. 
A student of Montesquieu, and 
a patient admirer of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, he preferred 
@ limited monarchy to other 
forms of government, and so 
long as safety permitted he 
was the zealous champion of 
Louis XVI. That he would 
have bowed to the storm is 
not improbable. Happily for 
him, he was in exile during the 
Terror, and he was not asked 
to soil his hands with blood. 
When, therefore, he returned 
from America, fortified by the 
lessons taught him by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, he could take 
up his broken career under 
the most favourable auspices, 
and unstained by the foolish 
crime of regicide. 

Determined to rule through 
the established government, he 
was confronted by a desper- 
ate task. The Directory was 
neither sympathetic nor amen- 
able. Its :members regarded 
Talleyrand with suspicion, and 
even with hatred. In their 
eyes he was an aristocrat, an 
emigré, a friend of Mirabeau, 
who was waiting his chance to 
bring back the Royal House of 
France. Rewbell could find no 
words too brutal for what he 
thought the Bishop of Autun’s 
treachery. ‘He is the pow- 
dered lackey of the ancient 
régime,” said he; “at most he 
could be used as a servant for 
purposes of parade, were he 
only provided with a decent 
pair of legs, but he has no 
more legs than heart.” Talley- 
rand marked the hostility, and, 
after his habit of discretion, 
resented nothing openly. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and 
“set the women going.” He 
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plainly told Madame de Staél 
that if she did not find him a 
place he must blow his brains 
out, and Madame de Staél 
willingly used her influence to 
prevent so grave a tragedy. 
She assailed Barras with a 
passionate eloquence ; she sang 
the praises of her hero, who 
wished nothing else than “the 
honour of serving the Republic 
and of showing his love of 
liberty ” ; and Talleyrand, hav- 
ing proclaimed his unfailing 
devotion to the Directory, was 
appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs by Rewbell and Barras, 
the very men who had most 
bitterly distrusted and assailed 
him. Admirably did he play 
his part in the comedy until 
the end of the act. He em- 
ployed all his marvellous gifts 
of diplomacy to cajole the Dir- 
ectors, and he resigned his 
office as soon as he knew that 
Napoleon’s ascendancy was in- 
evitable. But while he had 
served France with all his 
energy and prudence, he cher- 
ished a profound contempt for 
those who gave him his oppor- 
tunity. “These were the 
men,” said he in his ‘Mémoires,’ 
after describing a disgraceful 
quarrel between Carnot and 
Barras, “‘ who held the reins of 
government, and with whom, 
perforce, I attempted to re- 
store France into the society of 
Europe.” 

The Directory, however, did 
Talleyrand an eminent service : 
it first brought him face to 
face with Napoleon. When 
the young general returned 
from his glorious campaign in 
Italy, Talleyrand was selected 
to pronounce his panegyric, 
and he instantly fell under the 
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triumphant spell. “The win- 
ning of twenty battles,” said 
he, “accords admirably with 
his youth, his good looks, his 
pallor, and a suspicion of fa- 
tigue.” But it was not merely 
the picturesque aspect of 
Napoleon which captivated 
him. He saw in the victori- 
ous soldier the one man cap- 
able of regenerating France, 
and at the outset supported 
his schemes with unwavering 
devotion. If he could, he 
would have made Napoleon 
king, and thus put into prac- 
tice his favourite theory of 
government. But kingship 
being impossible, he took care 
that Napoleon’s power should 
be unhampered. The conspir- 
acy of the 18th Brumaire could 
not have been made without 
the help of Talleyrand ; he ap- 
proved the consulate, and he 
delighted in the empire. The 
pomp and ceremony which the 
Emperor restored to France 
were in perfect harmony with 
the temper of one who through- 
out the fury of revolution never 
forgot that he was an aristo- 
crat. Thus during the first 
years of Napoleon’s sovereignty 
Talleyrand exercised a wide and 
deep influence. As Madame 
de Rémusat says, he ruled 
France through his master. 
But two men, so different in 
temperament and ambition, 
could not for ever follow the 
same path. Talleyrand always 
subordinated military glory to 
the security of France. Nap- 
oleon hesitated to leave the 
field, on which he believed 
himself invincible. While the 
soldier aimed at universal 
dominion, the statesman would 
have preferred a stable balance 
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of power, and at last a separ- 
ation became inevitable. “I 
do not wish to be the exe- 
cutioner of Europe,” said 
Talleyrand in opposition to 
Napoleon’s schemes of aggrand- 
isement; and so strongly did 
he disapprove of the policy 
pursued in Spain, that he was 
dismissed from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Henceforth 
he remained in Paris, watched 
and watchful. He played an 
energetic part in the downfall 
of the Emperor, and he has 
ever since been charged with 
treachery and ingratitude. 

As has been said, Napoleon 
regretted that he had not 
shot Talleyrand, and from 
Napoleon’s point of view the 
regret was perhaps justified. 
But it cannot be argued with 
justice that the Emperor had an 
honourable grievance against 
his Minister. There was no 
treachery, because Talleyrand 
served France, not Napoleon. 
There was no ingratitude, be- 
cause Talleyrand owed no more 
to Napoleon than Napoleon 
owed to Talleyrand. Napol- 
eon, said his Minister, was 
raised to the supreme power 
that he might oppose the forces 
of anarchy. Duped by his 
imagination, he determined to 
surround France “ with a ram- 
part of thrones held by mem- 
bers of his own family.” And 
in this enterprise Talleyrand 
saw the ruin of his country. 
In 1807 Napoleon, by restoring 
peace to Europe, might have 
given to France a lasting su- 
premacy. He preferred to 
seek adventures in Spain and 
Russia, and, by what seemed 
a reckless disregard of his 
country’s interests, made 
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Talleyrand’s defection and his 
own downfall inevitable. In- 
dignantly did Talleyrand deny 
that he had conspired against 
the Emperor. “I have never 
conspired in my life,” said he, 
“except when I had the major- 
ity of France for my accom- 
plice.” Such are the ostensible 
differences which separated 
Napoleon and Talleyrand. But 
beneath them, and greater than 
they, was the struggle of tem- 
peraments, the struggle be- 
tween genius and talent, be- 
tween glory and tact, between 
imagination and subtlety, be- 
tween dreams and practice. 
And it is not surprising, in 
the conditions of modern life, 
that talent won the ultimate 
victory. 

** Napoleon,” said Talleyrand, 
“had remade the bed of the 
Bourbons,” and the adroit 
Minister had no other choice 
than to smooth the pillows. In 
another sense he had performed 
the same office for Barras years 
before, and the Director had 
proved more grateful than the 
King. After Talleyrand had 
played a conspicuous part at 
Vienna, and realised at last 
the dream of his life—a consti- 
tutional monarchy, he found 
his occupation gone. Louis 
XVIII. would have none of 
him, despite the pressure of 
Wellington and the advice of 
Guizot. For once Talleyrand’s 
tact deserted him. He did not 
gauge the obstinacy of the 
King, and thought that he 
might rule by force, where 
hitherto he had found cunning 
all-sufficient. Andso King and 
Minister exchanged sarcasms 
and parted. When Louis 
XVIII. asked him how he had 
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contrived to wreck so many 
dynasties, “There is something 
about me,” he replied, “ which 
brings ill-luek on Governments 
that neglect me.” The King 
did not entirely neglect him, 
since he gave him a sinecure 
worth 100,000 francs a-year, 
and the throne withstood all 
his attempts to overturn it. 
So for fifteen years he re- 
mained «a simple _ courtier, 
quietly organising an opposi- 
tion, and waiting for better 
times. His last chance came, 
when in 1830 he placed Louis 
Philippe upon the throne of 
France, and chose as his re- 
ward the post of Ambassador 
to St James’s. In London he 
proved that his talent for 
affairs was unimpaired, and he 
succeeded in strengthening the 
ties of friendship which bound 
England and France. Greville 
pictures him as a favourer “of 
moderate and healing counsels,” 
as “a statesman like Burleigh 
or Clarendon for prudence, 
temperance, and discretion.” 
The transformation of the 
volatile Abbé, of the un- 
scrupulous Bishop, was indeed 
complete, and yet he was dis- 
tinguished by that unity of 
character which may always 
be detected in the great. 

He had controlled as many 
dynasties as Louis XVIII. de- 
clared that he had wrecked. 
He had encouraged the first 
signs of revolution; he had 
governed France through the 
Directory ; his had been the un- 
seen hand behind the Imperial 
throne; he had established a 
limited monarchy. As it was 
never his ambition to stand 
first, so he cared not who had 
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the semblance of power so long 
as he had the reality. And in 
all that he had accomplished, 
he might well boast that in serv- 
ing himself he had also served 
France. But though his motives 
were as simple as his ambition, 
he appeared to his contem- 
poraries little short of a crim- 
inal. Even Gouverneur Morris, 
a@ most judicious observer of 
men and events, has nothing 
better to say of him than that 
he “ would rather do right than 
wrong,” as became a man who 
was “indifferent between virtue 
and vice.” The misconception 
was partly due to Talleyrand 
himself; partly, and in a higher 
degree, to the age in which 
he happened to play his part. 
Cynical in all things, he studi- 
ously rid himself of the qualities 
which were not either pleasant 
or useful, and he did not ac- 
claim as virtuous that which 
he knew to be expedient. He 
himself rebutted the common 
charge with an insouciance that 
did but increase the rancour of 
his enemies. “Did you ever 
know crime of use to a sensible 
man?” he asked Lamartine. 
“Tt is the resource of political 
fools, and is like the breaker 
which returns and overwhelms 
you. I had my failings, some 
say vices—mais des crimes, fi 
donc!” To the age of revolu- 
tion, ebullient with ideas, this 
political wisdom seemed a clear 
proof of villainy. The heroes 
of the Terror, their hands red 
with blood, believed that they 
might rule the world with a 
copy-book heading. “ Be vir- 
tuous and you will be happy,” 
they murmured, as the tumbril 
carried its innocent load to the 
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guillotine. But Talleyrand 
knew that amiable platitudes 
were not the most useful in- 
struments of policy. He would 
sacrifice nothing to ideas— 
“not even if they were his 
own.” He would not have 
murdered his bitterest foe for 
the sake of a moral maxim. 
In other words, he was sternly 
practical. He would be turned 
aside neither by love nor hate, 
neither by virtue nor vice, from 
the business of government. 
And this persistence best illus- 
trates the unity, the oneness of 
his character—selfish in the 
cause of France, with which he 
identified himself ; pitiless and 
inexorable to thosewho checked 
her advance. The task which 
he had set himself compelled 
him to worship success. “The 
courtier of destiny,’ said 
Lamartine with perfect truth, 
“he served the strong, he 
despised the maladroit, he 
abandoned the unfortunate.” 
Such qualities, used in the 
commerce of daily life, would 
make a bad friend and a worse 
enemy. In times of stress 
they may be the necessary 
weapons of a statesman, and 
those who condemn the means 
which Talleyrand employed 
lack either the will or the in- 
telligence to understand the 
end and aim of his ambition. 

To achieve his purpose he 
spent his whole life, as it were, 
on guard. He divested him- 
self of passion and sentiment. 
He remained silent in com- 
pany, lest he should betray his 
thought. With so stern a 
hand did he govern his im- 
pulses that he was never 
known to lose his temper. In 


all the relations of life he let 
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wit and sarcasm perform the 
work of anger. If there was 
that in his mind which must 
be spoken, he made a speech; 
otherwise he held his tongue, 
and he astonished the Foreign 
Ministers whom he met in 
conference by an obstinate 
reticence. Indifferent to the 
opinions of others, he read 
himself to sleep with pam- 
phlets written to insult him. 
Yet if he were cold in his 
manner, he was never rough 
or brusque. With him dis- 
cretion did not degenerate into 
insolence, and he was not a 
slave even to his discretion. 
When he came to London as 
Ambassador, he surprised our 
statesmen with the openness 
of his speech and demeanour, 
which was perfectly adapted 
to the occasion. But in eulo- 
gising Reinhard, who had 
served him for many years, he 
sketched the qualities which 
are necessary to a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs with an au- 
thority which is indisputable, 
with a candour which plainly 
reveals his own method, and 
which is the most eloquent 
answer to his detractors, “A 
Minister of Foreign Affairs,” he 
said, “must be endowed with 
a kind of instinct, which should 
save him, by a prompt warn- 
ing, from ever compromising 
himself. He must possess the 
faculty of seeming open, while 
remaining impenetrable ; he 
must cover his reserve with 
a mask of frankness; he 
must be adroit even in the 
choice of his distractions; his 
conversation should be simple, 
various, unexpected, always 
natural, and sometimes ingen- 
uous. In a word, he must 
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never cease for one moment in 
the twenty-four hours to be a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 
To this arduous ideal Talley- 
rand showed a constant loyalty. 
He was a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs always, and under all 
circumstances; he was no 
amateur, who dabbled in pol- 
itics when sport or bric-a-brac 
failed him; he thought no 
labour excessive which should 
further the interests of France 
and of the prevailing dynasty. 
But, he proceeds in his pane- 
gyric of Reinhard, “the rarest 
qualities are of no avail in 
diplomacy if they do not find 
their guarantee in good faith.” 
Thus he rebuts, in Reinhard’s 
name, the charge that was so 
often brought against himself, 
and for onee in a long career 
stooped to answer his oppon- 
ents. Thus with the full em- 
phasis of his authority he 
attempts to destroy a general 
prejudice. “No,” says he, 
“diplomacy is not a science 
of craft and duplicity. If 
good faith is necessary any- 
where, it is necessary in pol- 
itical transactions, for it alone 
can render them solid and 
durable. The world has been 
pleased to confuse reserve with 
cunning. Good faith never 
authorises cunning, though it 
admits reserve; and reserve 
has this characteristic — it 
increases confidence.” Thus 
spoke Talleyrand in what may 
be called his apologia, and it 
may be said that never in his 
dealings with foreign States 
was he guilty of bad faith. 
He did not always treat his 
own compatriots with the 
same magnanimity. At the 
outset of his career, when he 
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was attempting to force the 
door of politics which he feared 
was closed against him, he em- 
ployed with excellent effect all 
the arts of cunning. He flat- 
tered and cajoled the men 
whom in his heart he despised, 
and whom he was resolved to 
oust from power. But he was 
stooping to conquer, and when 
once he was master of himself 
and his position he proved that 
wisdom and silence, not cunning 
and chicane, are the true in- 
struments of statesmanship. 
While he thought as a diplo- 
matist, it was as an aristocrat 
that he always presented him- 
self to the world. He preserved 
through all vicissitudes the 
dandyism of the ancient 
régime. Though his policy 
forced him into strange com- 
panionships, he never forgot 
that by birth and habit he was 
a gentleman, and his wit, which 
was a survival of another age, 
protected him against the as- 
saults of insolence and famil- 
iarity. His retorts, courteous 
even in their bitterness, long 
ago became the commonplaces 
of polite conversation, and have 
been so recklessly perverted 
that their author, could {he 
hear, would not recognise them. 
Of his faults, the worst in pri- 
vate was his ingratitude to 
women—he dismissed Mme. de 
Staél, his benefactress, with the 
curt refusal of an invitation; 
the worst in public was his 
insatiable greed. So sharply 
had he felt the pinch of poverty, 
that he used the opportunities 
of power without scruple to fill 
his pocket. When Napoleon 
wondered at his wealth, “I 
did but buy rentes on the 18th 
Brumaire,” said he, ‘and sell 
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them on the 19th.” The com- 
pliment, adroit as it was, con- 
cealed the truth; and Talley- 
rand, no doubt, vied with his 
colleagues in seeking and ac- 
cepting bribes. Nor can any 
better excuse be found for him 
than that he followed the 
fashion of dangerous times, and 
took a necessary precaution 
against the future. And, thus 
fortified against discomfort, he 
faced the approach of age— 
and it was very old age—with 
a dignity and nonchalance 


II. METTERNICH. 


When Metternich first saw 
the monarch whom he was 
destined to rule for so many 
years, he was but a boy of 
seventeen. Fortunate in birth 
as in opportunity, he was ap- 
pointed in 1790 Master of the 
Ceremonies which accompanied 
the coronation of Leopold II. 
at Frankfort. The high office 
flattered his love of pomp and 
pageantry; and his meeting 
with Francis, then an Arch- 
duke, pointed the way to a 
career of diplomacy. In his 
allegiance to this prince, who 
two years later succeeded to 
the throne of Leopold, he never 
wavered. Even at the time 
when he knew himself to be an 
autocrat, he cherished the fic- 
tion of devotion and obedience. 
With a simple reverence for 
kingship, he gladly yielded 
the glory of his own exploits 
to his master, and declared, 
in writing his own autobio- 
graphy, that his sole desire was 
to paint his monarch such as 
he was. He was never tired 
of celebrating the calm which 





which well became him, “Je 
suis un vieux homme,” he wrote 
to Lady Jersey in 1834, “mais 
je ne veux pas que d’auires 
soient dans le cas de le trouver,” 
echoing unconsciously a phrase 
of Lord Chesterfield’s, a man 
of kindred temper and talent. ' 
Four years later he died, re- 
conciled with the Church. “He 
was always a man of pacifi- 
cation,” said Roger Collard at 
this final act of diplomacy, and j 
these words might well serve 
for his epitaph. 


the Emperor displayed in the 
greatest crises, and “the force 
of soul and the firmness of char- 
acter, which are the appanage 
of princes born to rule”; he 
sang pans to the Emperor's 
virtues, both public and dom- 
estic, with an enthusiasm 
which history has not justified ; 
and he found an ample reward 
when the dying Francis called 
him “his best friend.” But 
the deeds of Francis were in 
truth the deeds of Metternich, 
and to the Minister, who for 
nearly half a century directed 
the counsels of Austria, must 
be given the praise and the 
blame which follow achieve- 
ment or disaster. 
Metternich’s education was, 
so to say, guided by the hand 
of fate. He entered the 
University of Strasburg as 
Napoleon quitted it. He sat 
in the same class-rooms, he 
received instruction from the 
same masters as his great 
adversary, and if he never 
heard the hero’s name men- 
tioned, he, too, listened with 











an eager interest to the first 
news of the Revolution. His 
preceptor was a Jacobin, who 
did his utmost to inspire his 
distinguished pupil with the 
ominous doctrines of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity—but 
in vain. Metternich was natur- 
ally inaccessible to new ideas. 
He was born and grew up 
with a lofty respect for law 
and order, and the aberrations 
of others did but confirm him 
in an austere habit of thought. 
And if at Strasburg he had an 
opportunity of observing what 
were cynically called “the 
rights of man,” at Mayence, 
whither he went to study law, 
he was confronted with the 
emigrants, “those Jacobins of 
Coblentz,” as M. de Bouillé 
called them, whose levity per- 
suaded them that in a few 
weeks they would be restored 
to Paris in triumph. At the 
siege of Valenciennes he learned 
his first lesson in the art of 
war, and in 1794 he witnessed 
the departure of Admiral 
Howe’s fleet from Portsmouth 
—the fleet which won the 
glorious victory of the Ist 
of June. At theage of twenty- 
one, therefore, he had a clear 
and practical knowledge of 
the problems which perplexed 
Europe; he had seen some- 
thing of the means by which 
they would be solved ; and he 
was ready to take his part in 
the greatest game that ever it 
was the lot of a statesman to 
play. 

Yet he would have us believe 
that he had no natural love of 
diplomacy, that the fires of 
ambition never burned within 
his breast. He declares that 
‘public affairs never attracted 
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him, and that, had he been 
permitted to choose his own 
career, he would have devoted 
his days and nights to the 
study of science. When in 1801 
the Emperor called him to his 
service, he obeyed the summons 
with a show of reluctance. 
“Your Majesty,” said he, 
“wishes me to throw myself 
into a profession which I do 
not think is mine.” Thus 
pleasantly he deceived himself. 
Politics were the first necessity 
of his being. As Napoleon was 
born to be a military despot, so 
Metternich was born to be a 
calm, cold, calculating diplo- 
matist, and neither the one 
nor the other could avoid his 
destiny. Meanwhile, Metter- 
nich had already frequented the 
society of such astute Ministers 
as Pozzo di Borgo. He had 
already made an appearance 
at the Congress of Rastadt. 
Above all, he proved that he 
understood the conditions of 
his craft by his choice of a 
mission. Dresden and Copen- 
hagen being offered to him, he 
selected Dresden, which was a 
stage on the road from St 
Petersburg to Berlin, and 
which was thus an excellent 
post of observation. To what 
good purpose he put the watch- 
tower of his choice the years 
proved: he detected the weak- 
nesses of others without reveal- 
ing his own strength; and 
when he stood face to face 
with the forces of disorder, he 
was prepared by knowledge and 
experience for the encounter. 
From the moment that he 
entered the service of the 
Emperor Francis he under- 
stood his appointed task. The 
enemy which he fought with a 
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simple courage and a tireless 
energy was the French Revolu- 
tion and the opinions which it 
enforced. Determined to save 
his own country from terror 
and subversion, determined to 
preserve the balance of power 
in Europe, he set his face 
sternly against the excesses of 
thought and action which had 
filled the gutters of Paris with 
blood. Like the trained soldier 
that he was, he had studied 
his enemies’ positions, and had 
armed himself efficiently for 
the fray. His passionless in- 
tellect permitted him to form 
a clear judgment of all parties. 
He esteemed the Emigrants as 
lightly as the Sansculottes. 
He knew all the men of the 
Revolutionary § Government, 
and he saw as clearly as their 
master that they were good 
workmen, who fondly believed 
themselves architects. It was 
his foible to believe that he 
alone in Europe understood the 
true meaning of the French 
Revolution; he held that a 
military despotism was the 
only logical result of the 
Terror; and the triumph of 
Napoleon was the best justi- 
fication of his arrogance. 
After Austerlitz Metternich 
was appointed Ambassador 
at Paris, and then it was that 
the singular duel commenced, 
to which history can hardly 
find a parallel. On either 
side the battle was fought 
with perfect consciousness and 
without rancour. Napoleon 
found the society of Metter- 
nich so agreeable that he de- 
manded his presence in Paris, 
while Metternich never con- 
cealed his lofty appreciation of 
the man whose schemes it was 
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his duty to oppose. If the 
Ambassador was shocked now 
and again at the harsh man- 
ners of the Emperor, whom 
his aristocratic soul regarded 
as a parvenu, if he was some- 
times appalled at Napoleon’s 
insufficient culture, he never 
made the mistake of under- 
rating his adversary. With 
an infinite patience and an 
imperturbable temper he set 
himself to study the Emperor’s 
character and ambitions. To 
Napoleon’s strength he op- 
posed a quietly assured cun- 
ning. He listened obediently 
to the characteristic garrulity 
of the Corsican, and, while he 
silently criticised all that he 
heard, he never committed 
himself or his Government by 
an indiscreet reply. The con- 
test was unequal from the first. 
It was again, as with Talley- 
rand, talent against genius, 
realism against romance, and 
if for the sake of diversion you 
regret the issue, you cannot 
but admire the calmness, the 
deliberation, and the address of 
the Ambassador who won the 
last triumphant round. 
Metternich possessed one 
conspicuous advantage over 
all his collegues—he was never 
afraid of Napoleon. His well- 
bred serenity was impervious 
to assault, and, doubtless, the 
Emperor liked him all the 
better when he discovered the 
hopelessness of attempting to 
browbeat him. And, when 
Metternich looked back upon 
the glories of his career, it was 
the audience of August 15, 
1808, that most generously 
flattered his pride. Napoleon 
was highly incensed at the 
news which he had received of 

















Austria’s warlike prepara- 
tions, and he determined, in 
revenge, to make a public ex- 
ample of Metternich. Ap- 
proaching him, with menace 
in his mien, before all the 
diplomatists, he addressed him 
at the top of his voice. ‘“ Well, 
Mr Ambassador,” said he, 
“what is it your master, the 
Emperor, wants? Does he 
think he will drag me back 
to Vienna?” No shade of 
embarrassment passed over 
Metternich’s face. He op- 
posed a perfect calm to the 
Emperor’s anger. If he raised 
his tone and his voice to his 
opponent’s level, it was to 
prove that he was still master 
of himself. And so the two 
great adversaries shouted 
louder and louder. Diplomatic 
irony was more than a match 
for imperial pride, and at 
last Napoleon, having vainly 
striven to involve Count Tolstoi 
in the argument, turned on his 
heel and left the room. But 
no spark of malice burned in 
his mind. He hastened to 
assure Metternich that his 
words were inspired by no 
personal animosity,—that he 
had no other aim than to 
understand the situation; and 
Metternich, strong in the pride 
of having taught the Emperor 
a lesson, might have received 
the apology with a better 
grace. “Europe,” said he with 
an ungenerous pomp, “ will 
decide on which side are reason 
and justice.” And there the 
matter ended. 

Whatever advantage Metter- 
nich’s serenity had gained in 
Paris was lost at Vienna in 
less than a year. After spend- 
ing some months as Napoleon’s 
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prisoner at Schénbrunn, the 
Ambassador was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
time to give a forced approval 
to the disastrous Treaty of 
Vienna, which, as he truly said, 
‘* enclosed the Empire in a cirele 
of iron.” The humiliation of 
Austria was complete; her 
resistance was impossible; and 
the Emperor Francis accepted 
the pitiless terms of Napoleon 
with what spirit he could. But 
even in the moment of disaster 
Metternich was subtly pre- 
paring his revenge. His emis- 
saries had already instilled 
into the mind of Napoleon the 
poisonous hint of an ambitious 
marriage. Though in his ‘ Me- 
moirs,’ as in his life, Metternich 
affected to believe that the 
proposal for the hand of Marie- 
Louise came from Napoleon, 
there is no doubt that the 
cunning mind of the diplomatist 
suggested the alliance. It was 
well for the dignity of the 
Austrian Court to confer with 
the Archduchess. It was well 
for the sake of traditional 
morality to prate of sacrifices 
made in the cause of duty and 
of peace. But Metternich, with 
his unfailing prudence, had 
foreseen the consequences of 
Napoleon’s false step. Austria 
pacified and Russia alienated— 
were these objects not worth 
striving for? Napoleon dis- 
covered his error too late. “J’ai 
fait une bien grand sottise,” 
he confessed, in 1813, “en 
épousant une Archiduchesse 
d’Autriche.” Metternich re- 
cognised the folly when he 
accompanied Marie-Louise to 
France, and found no difficulty 
in acquiescence. 

The Imperial marriage was, 
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indeed, a masterpiece of nicely 
calculated diplomacy. Yet 
Metternich, like the polished 
actor that he was, assumed an 
air of innocent surprise. He 
declared that he could not 
understand Napoleon’s motive 
in espousing Marie-Louise. For 
six months he pretended to 
seek the light in a dark situa- 
tion, and to seek it in vain. 
He told Napoleon that he 
wanted to find a line of conduct 
which he might follow in the 
far-distant future. “Stay a 
few weeks longer,” replied the 
Emperor, “and you will have 
satisfaction.” And all the while 
he held the balance of events in 
his own hand. The marriage, 
which ensured a peace to Aus- 
tria, presently involved France 
and Russia in war. Metternich, 
by proclaiming an armed neu- 
trality, stood well with either 
side. Though 30,000 Austrian 
troops went to the aid of 
France, the Czar was assured 
that the aid was not seriously 
given, and he still regarded 
the Emperor Francis as his 
ally. Metternich, with a rare 
modesty, declared that history 
could not show a situation so 
eccentric as this. If it were 
eccentric, it was also of in- 
finite advantage. The issue 
of the struggle was immater- 
ial. Whichever won, Austria’s 
hands were free for a settle- 
ment, and if Napoleon hoped 
that a sentiment for the hus- 
band of Marie-Louise would 
intervene, he was doomed to 
disappointment. After Moscow, 
Metternich, conscious that he 
dominated the situation, wisely 
declared that Austria’s atti- 
tude was that of a “puissance 
médiatrice armée,” and set 
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about the making of a dur- 
able peace with perfect sin- 
cerity. He knew that he had 
won the victory against the 
forces of revolution, but he 
wished to use his victory with 
moderation, and it was vastly 
honourable to him that he 
showed no rancour against 
Napoleon. Indeed, had the 
great Emperor been willing 
to make terms at Prague, he 
would have saved his throne 
and his dynasty. France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Holland 
would still have lain at his 
feet, while Prussia would have 
found her boundary at the 
Elbe. But Napoleon must 
have the world or nothing, 
and he angrily rejected the 
terms that were offered him. 
‘You want war,” said he to 
Metternich. ‘“ Very well, then, 
you shall have it.” And Met- 
ternich, who looked upon him- 
self as “the representative of 
the whole of European society,” 
reluctantly took up the chal- 
lenge. Even after Leipsic, 
Metternich would have secured 
Napoleon upon the throne of 
France. He wished for Austria 
no aggrandisement or extension. 
If only he might secure the 
balance of power, he would 
have been content, but he 
knew how desperate was the 
hope that Napoleon would be 
persuaded to moderation by 
defeat. “The Emperor Nap- 
oleon will not make peace,” 
said he; “that is my pro- 
fession of faith, and nothing 
will give me greater happi- 
ness than to be wrong.” He 
was not wrong. Napoleon still 
believed himself superior to 
circumstances, and Elba and 
Waterloo were the result. 














During the troublous years, 
1813-14, Metternich showed 
astounding skill in the man- 
agement of affairs. He had 
studied the character of Nap- 
oleon with so sedulous a pre- 
cision, that his policy was 
nearer to science than to art. 
If the ultimate downfall of 
Napoleon was assured by the 
energy and statecraft of Pitt, 
it was the diplomacy of Metter- 
nich which hastened the coup 
de grace. Had he gone into 
retirement after Waterloo, he 
would have bequeathed to pos- 
terity an unbroken reputation. 
He had achieved his purpose 
with singular success. The 
Revolution, which he had set 
himself to destroy, was crumbled 
in pieces. The man of genius 
who had turned the forces of 
disorder to his own use was a 
lonely, hopeless exile. Metter- 
nich’s work was done, his wages 
ta’en. But he lacked the 
imagination to understand his 
own achievement. Though 
anarchy was dead for the 
moment, he was still eager 
to fight it. He persisted in 
his policy of counter - revolu- 
tion, long after the necessity 
had passed away. The fall of 
Napoleon gave him no sense 
of security, and with the aid 
of the Holy Alliance, which 
was established upon a patri- 
archal basis to secure the 
interest of all thrones, he de- 
termined to govern Europe 
with an iron hand. For the 
Napoleonic system he substi- 
tuted a system of his own. He 
announced himself the friend of 
all absolute monarchs, and he 
declared that no country had 
any other hope of salvation 
than in a benevolent despotism. 
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His aim and purpose was to 
check the growth of represent- 
ative government wherever it 
threatened an appearance. 
Europe was at peace, and 
he still shaped his policy as 
though Napoleon were leading 
to victory an army of Jacobins. 
Not content to govern Austria, 
he wished to exert his influence 
in every capital. At Teplitz 
he set forth his views to the 
King of Prussia in a few 
words. “The whole question 
is reduced to this,” said he, 
“if your majesty has made 
up his mind not to introduce 
national representation into 
his kingdom, the evil may be 
exorcised. Otherwise there is 
no safety.” 

And thus it was that Met- 
ternich, by ignoring’ the 
changed circumstances of 
Europe, made the reaction 
against his policy inevitable. 
He became the slave of his own 
consistency, and thought that 
the only cure for discontent 
was suppression. Had he had 
a vast army at his back, with 
a general of genius to lead it, 
he might have realised his 
ambition, and seen the Con- 
tinent one vast autocracy. 
But the Holly Alliance put its 
trust not in arms but in con- 
ferences, and Metternich could 
not persuade a world devas- 
tated by war to resume the 
field for the sake of a system. 
It was in Naples that the voice 
of protest was first heard, and 
presently Spain echoed the 
complaint. The question of 
Greece set Metternich in oppo- 
sition not merely to Russia 
but to England. But Metter- 
nich held to his course with 
admirable tenacity. No re- 
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verse dismayed him, and it is 
the best proof of his strength 
that he survived the prophecy 
of his downfall many years. In 
1835 died the Emperor Francis, 
whom he had served so faith- 
fully and ruled with so firm a 
hand, and Palmerston believed 
and hoped that the appoint- 
ment of a family council was 
the prelude to Metternich’s 
decline. The wish was father 
to the thought. Metternich 
remained inflexible for ten 
years, and bowed at last to the 
storm which his policy had 
raised in Hungary. Resolved 
to suppress the Hungarian 
language, and at the same 
time to levy heavier taxes and 
to demand more recruits, he 
aroused the opposition of 
Kossuth, and in 1848 found 
himself once more face to face 
with revolution. Deserted by 
the Emperor, and alone in 
council, he resigned, not to 
save his life but in obedience 
to the Imperial will. Had 
he lived in an earlier century, 
he would have laid his head 
upon the block. Being a 
modern, he went away quietly 
by train. The mob which he 
had restrained, as he believed, 
for its own good, took a char- 
acteristic revenge by burning 
his villa. For himself he feared 
nothing, he regretted nothing, 
he would have changed nothing. 
“Tf I had to begin my career 
again,” said he, with superb 
arrogance, “I would follow the 
course I have taken, and would 
not deviate from it for an in- 
stant.” But the truth is, he 
had outlived his age. He was 
already an anachronism in 
1848. Unwillingly he wit- 
nessed the reversal of his cher- 
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ished policy. He saw Napoleon 
IIT. mount the throne of France, 
and his death-bed may have 
been disturbed by the echo of 
the shouts which greeted the 
victory of Magenta. 
Metternich was a diploma- 
tist of the old school, polished, 
suave, impenetrable. Nothing 
ever persuaded him to betray 
an emotion. When in 1813 
he left Napoleon after his last 
audience, the generals gathered 


round him to see what im- 
pression the interview had 
made upon his face. ‘I don’t 


think I satisfied their curio- 
sity,” said he, with a character- 
istic pride in his grave and 
cunning demeanour. At the 
same time he looked with a 
jealous eye upon his craft. 
He hated what he called “the 
policy of egoism, the policy of 
good pleasure.” In his view 
the rival States were all mem- 
bers of human society, of which 
reciprocal forbearance was the 
first duty. “Do not unto 
others,” said he, “that which 
you would not have others do 
to you.” An inflexible bureau- 
crat, he preserved his principles 
inviolate, and thus he was able 
to look back upon a singularly 
uniform career. He adopted 
for his device “la force dans le 
droit,” and he was certain that 
the right was always on his 
side. He resented nothing so 
much as the accusation that 
he had attempted to impose a 
system upon Europe. ‘That 
which is called the system of 
Metternich,” said he, ‘‘ was not 
a system, but the application 
of the laws which govern the 
world. Revolutions rest upon 
systems; the eternal laws are 
outside and above that which 
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has no other value than that 
of a system.” To speak of 
“eternal laws” is to beg the 
question, but Metternich’s 
meaning is plain. He was a 
statesman of practice, not of 
theory. “I have been of the 
number of men of action,” said 
he, “and I have proved it 
during my long years of service 
in peaee and in war.” He 
dealt quite rightly in prose, 
not in poetry. “My tempera- 
ment,” said he, “is a his- 
torical temperament, antipa- 
thetic to all that is romantic ;” 
which explains his constant 
opposition to Napoleon. At 
the same time, he was not 
without illusions concerning 
his own character. He de- 
clared in his political testa- 
ment that he had always 
regarded despotism as a sign 
of weakness, and yet a despot- 
ism was the starting-point of his 
policy. Still more rashly, he 
thought that he had come into 
the world too late or too soon. 
Had he lived earlier, he would 
have had his share in the 
prosperity of the epoch. Had 
he lived later, he would have 
played his part in the recon- 
struction of things. ‘I should 
have been born in 1900,” said 
he, “and have had _ the 
twentieth century before me.” 
How men deceive themselves ! 
One thing is very sure, that 
in the twentieth century there 
is no place for Metternichs. 
An accomplished courtier, a 
great gentleman, Metternich 
loved all the ornaments of life. 
Never for one moment had he 
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known the hazard of the ad- 
venturer, as Talleyrand knew 
it. Rich and well-born, he 
was early inured to splendour, 
and he cherished a very proper 
respect for stars, orders, pro- 
tocols, and the other appur- 
tenances of his craft. Some- 
thing of a dandy himself, he 
could not endure the prevail- 
ing fashion, and he looked 
with contempt upon the false 
elegance of upstarts like Robe- 
spierre. All his life he held 
bad company in horror, and he 
was shocked at the detestable 
circles to which some of the 
princes of his time conde- 
scended. A cold, marmoreal 
nature, while it saved him 
from frivolity, rendered him 
incapable of condoning friv- 
olity in others. But it was 
an invincible pride, of triple 
brass, which most efficiently 
protected him against the as- 
saults of fortune. When he 
fell, it was Europe, not Metter- 
nich, which suffered humilia- 
tion. “I draw a line between 
that which was and that which 
is,” said he with composure. 
“The demarcation begins at 
the eleventh hour of the night 
between the 13th and 14th of 
March 1848.” That is to say, 
in his own eyes Metternich’s 
resignation changed the whole 
spirit of the universe. Though 
he lived to see the work of his 
hands undone, a sublime self- 
esteem softened his regret. 
“T am the man of that 
which was,” said he, and was 
content. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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INDIA is the land of strange 
and sudden death. It offers 
you variegated facilities. You 
may be eaten by a tiger, bitten 
by a cobra, mauled by a leopard, 
carried off by bubonic plague, 
or stabbed by a heaven-seeking 
ghazi. But perhaps the grim- 
mest of the many grim exits 
that the East offers is hydro- 
phobia. This horror, thanks 
to the far-seeing though once 
derided policy of Mr Walter 
Long and his “ muzzling order,” 
has practically ceased to be in 
the British Isles. But in India 
itis not so. The curse of rabies 
is on the city and on the village. 
Rabies, sporadic or epidemic, 
meets you everywhere. Daily 
this appalling malady claims 
victims from Tuticorin to 
Peshawur: daily men, women, 
and children, white and black, 
bitten by mad dogs or cats, 
mad wolves or jackals, mad 
horses or camels—sometimes, 
horrible to relate, by rabid fel- 
low-humans—speed to Kasauli 
in the north in quest of safety 
from a dreadful end. It was 
my own misfortune some few 
months ago to have to undergo 
the anti-rabic treatment at the 
Pasteur Institute of India at 
Kasauli, and I have since felt 
that some account of that 
merciful and admirably con- 
ducted institution, of the 
strange conditions of the life 
there, and of the method of the 
treatment, may be of interest. 
It is, moreover, fitting that the 
quiet, self-sacrificing, unosten- 
tatious work of the medical 


officers in charge of the In- 
stitute should receive such 
public recognition as a grate- 
ful ex-patient can secure for it. 

My own case was not serious 
—little more than a lick from 
my faithful Crusoe in his 
trouble. A large brown spaniel, 
of no great ancestry, lazy, 
greedy, and something of a 
coward—he was a very lov- 
able brute. His pleading brown 
eyes and the thrust of his cold 
nose were enough to soften the 
heart of a “misokynist.” A 
moderate if excitable retriever, 
he realised that sport was the 
real business of a spaniel, and 
after a day in the snipe jheel 
he would stretch himself on his 
Swat blanket in the corner of 
our room on his side, with his 
legs at accurate right angles 
to his body, like a Noah’s ark 
dog, in an abandon of self- 
righteous fatigue. ‘Good - 
night,” my wife would say, 
peeping at him before the lights 
went out,—“ good-night, poor, 
tired little sportsman!” For 
a day or two before the horror 
happened he had been a little 
sluggish and restless. That 
night we had friends dining, 
and when they had gone I 
noticed that he was somehow 
different. I let him out, and 
he stayed away much longer 
than usual, and when he came 
back he was a changed dog. 
Hollow-eyed and limp, he en- 
tered the room with a dreadful 
gulping—thefirst awful throat- 
spasm of this appalling disease. 
Of course I should have known, 
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but with the almost universal 
perverseness of dog-owners it 
never struck me that my 
dog Crusoe could go mad. 
It is quite extraordinary 
how idiotic people can be in 
this respect. Everyone will 
admit that everyone else’s dog 
may get rabies, but there is no 
one who does not resent such 
an imputation against his own 
trusty hound. ‘ Love me, love 
my dog,” is doubtless at the 
back of it—a kind of misguided 
loyalty such as induced the 
officers of rebel regiments in 
the Indian Mutiny to trust 
their men to the bitter last. 
However that may be, I acted 
with typical folly. Thinking 
the poor fellow had swallowed 
a bone or something which was 
sticking in his throat, I seized 
his lower jaw, from which 
saliva was streaming, and tried 
to get my hand into his mouth. 
Though racked with spasms, 
the gentle brute did not at- 
tempt to bite, realising that 
my act was well meant and 
friendly. Of course I could do 
nothing, so I took him to his 
blanket and made him lie down. 
Later, when I was undressing, 
I noticed on the hand which I 
had shoved into his mouth 
several small scratches, one of 
which was freshly made or re- 
opened by contact with his 
teeth. Thenforthe first timethe 
thought occurred to me that it 
might be rabies. It came with 
a certain shock of horror, but 
I dismissed it at once, comfort- 
ing myself with the hope that 
I was an alarmist. In the 
night he was very restless, and 
wandered miserably about the 
room, gulping from time to 
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time with the cruel spasms. 
In my endeavoursto soothe him, 
he licked my hand again many 
times, and I took the belated 
precaution of washing. In the 
morning the gulping had 
ceased, but he was a wreck of 
a dog, drooping, emaciated, with 
his right fore-paw paralysed, 
and the most unspeakable look 
of hunted pain in his eyes. 
With all my fears aroused, I 
sent him off with the sweeper 
to the veterinary surgeon who 
lived hard by, whose reply was 
emphatic. He was going on 
leave shortly, he said, and did 
not wish to take Kasauli en 
route, and had therefore ab- 
stained from personal examina- 
tion, but had sent Crusoe to 
the hospital to be kept under 
observation, as his symptoms 
were almost certainly those of 
rabies. The observation did 
not last long. That day I went 
several times to see him, to find 
each time that the paralysis 
had extended. When last I 
saw him alive, as night was 
falling, he was very near the 
end, though he beat the floor 
with his tail in answer when I 
spoke his name. In the early 
morning I found him stiff and 
stark in his Noah’s ark atti- 
tude—dead—poor, tired little 
sportsman ! 

It was dumb rabies, which 
though no less fatal than the 
violent variety, so often de- 
ceives the master. There is no 
savage frenzy—only the hunted 
wistful look in the eyes, and 
the growing paralysis and 
emaciation. In both varieties 


it is a mistake to suppose that 
with dogs there is a horror of 
water from the outset. 
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dog may try to eat and drink 
till near the end; and there is 
often perversion of appetite, the 
animal eating sticks, stones, 
straw, orearth. Thecharacter 
of the bark generally alters, 
and a frothy saliva escapes 
from the mouth. But the 
symptoms vary considerably, 
and may for a day or two be 
difficult to diagnose. It should 
therefore be a cardinal rule in 
India with all dog-owners, that 
on the first appearance of any 
symptom of lassitude or illness 
the dog should be securely tied 
and kept under observation. 
The test is certain, and that is 
that if the disease is rabies the 
animal must die. For this 
reason, it is the greatest mis- 
take to shoot or otherwise 
destroy a dog which has bitten 
some one. At all costs, the dog 
should be secured alive and kept 
under observation. If the dog 
dies, the presumption is rabies : 
if the dog lives for more than 
five or six days, then it is certain 
that, whatever else may have 
been wrong with his temper, 
he is not suffering from rabies, 
and much anxiety and the ne- 
cessity for treatment are obvi- 
ated. Many persons who have 
gone to Kasauli and begun the 
treatment with troubled minds, 
have in this way received their 
discharge after a few days, and 
departed greatly relieved. 
Hydrophobia is not a chance 
on which one is prone to 
gamble: the risks involved do 
not appear sporting. I have 
very seldom heard of a white 
man who had incurred the risk 
accepting it indifferently. Nine 
out of ten hurry to Kasauli: a 
few prefer to chance it. But 
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the majority of these subse- 
quently regret their decision. 
Two whom I met at Kasauli 
had resolved, in the first in- 
stance, not to go; but when 
the horrible possibility had ob- 
sessed them for three weeks, 
their resolution gave way, and 
they hastened to the Institute, 
with shaken nerves and dark 
forebodings, cursing their own 
folly in delaying so long. With 
natives it is different. They 
are certainly less nervous and 
hypochondriacthan Europeans; 
the journey and prolonged 
treatment means a more serious 
upset in their homes; there is 
the question of expense, in spite 
of the liberal concessions of 
Government in the matter. 
Anyhow, they are usually most 
unwilling, even when severely 
bitten, to goto Kasauli, though 
every year there is a more wide- 
spread confidence in the efficacy 
of the treatment, as is indicated 
by the figures of attendance. 
But in spite of increasing trust, 
there must always be in a vast 
backward and _ conservative 
country like India, with its 
crystallised superstitions, its 
crude prejudices, and its apath- 
etic fatalism, a vast number 
who prefer to rely on the minis- 
trations of a local hakeem, or 
@ visit to a local shrine, rather 
than go to an unintelligible 
scientific Institute in the hills. 
For myself, being white, some- 
thing of a hypochondriac, and 
unstiffened by a majestic fatal- 
ism, Kasauli seemed the wisest 
move. In this I was supported 
strongly by medical advice. 

It was raining when the 
train steamed into Kalka 
station at dawn. Everyone 
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who knows Simla knows Kalka, 
and the bustle of its excellent 
refreshment-room. In spring 
and autumn Kalka is like Perth 
station in August. Amid a 
chaos of dogs and luggage you 
meet everyone you have ever 
known. From Kalka the road 
mounts abruptly, and winds 
along the khud for ten miles 
to Kasauli, hanging in the 
dazzling clouds 6000 feet above 
sea-level. Hiring a sorry steed 
—the best of a sorry lot,—I 
mounted and started on my 
journey, the sayce running 
behind. He kept up quite 
wonderfully, so I thought, 
until I found that he did so 
by surreptitiously holding on 
to the pony’s tail and getting 
pulled along. It was an un- 
pleasant ride, with the rain 
streaming from my hat down 
my neck most of the way. On 
arrival, after calling at the 
hotel where I had ordered 
rooms, I proceeded straight to 
the Institute, in order to get a 
day’s treatment over at once, 
if possible. 

The Pasteur Institute of India 
stands on a spur about a mile 
below the main ridge. The 
road winds downhill among 
blue pines, and you look out 
towards Simla and the snows 
beyond. Turning a corner, you 
are confronted with a large 
tin-roofed bungalow, with a 
deep verandah running its 
length. In front is a large flat 
promenade,—a disused ‘tennis- 
court, probably,— surrounded 
by a garden of fruit-trees and 
rose-bushes. Below appear the 
roofs of the offices and rabbit- 
houses, where the live-stock 
necessary for the treatment are 
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kept. It was a curious sight. In 
the verandah and on the piazza 
were gathered the most ex- 
traordinary and heterogeneous 
crowd imaginable. Here was 
a general and his wife chatting 
with two or three civil and 
military officers; there an 
Ajmere jeweller walked to and 
fro hushing the crying of a 
little boy; a group of “Tom- 
mies” in uniform jested merrily ; 
a line of swarthy, half - clad 
sweepers sat along the steps 
of the verandah ; three Eura- 
sian girls walked arm-in-arm 
chattering “‘chee-chee ”; a large 
patient crowd huddled in the 
doorway: Burmans and Pun- 
jabis, Sikhs and Bhils, Cing- 
alese and Gujeratis—the hotch- 
potch of the Indian empire, 
gathered from the ends of the 
Kast with the common purpose 
of avoiding a ghastly death. 
Every now and then the native 
attendant would appear and 
call out a few names, and the 
owners would go in for the 
daily stab. I made my way 
in, and found in the library— 
a large airy room, full of 
scientific and medical works— 
a friend, who offered to intro- 
duce me to the Director at 
once. I walked with him into 
the operating-room, with, I 
must admit, a slight tremor. 
Horrible stories are told of the 
agonies of the inoculation, and 
there is always something dis- 
concerting about antiseptic 
smells. Only the day before 
an able-bodied subaltern had 
fainted dead away. I prayed 
that I might not play the fool. 
The acting Director, Captain 
W. F. Harvey, I.MS., a large 
quiet man, was standing, 
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syringe in hand, in the centre 
of the room. At the table sat 
an assistant, with a list, deftly 
arranging the doses and filling 
the syringes, while the patients, 
one by one, undid their clothes, 
laid bare a patch of stomach, 
black or white, and received 
the sharp prod of the syringe 
with varying expressions of 
indifference or pain. It really 
is nothing to fuss about—a 
sharp prick, a second of some- 
what nasty feeling while the 
contents of the syringe are dis- 
charged, and it is over. Of 
course, after a few days it 
becomes much more painful. 
Swellings form round the seats 
of the bygone pricks, and there 
is a general tenderness, easily, 
however, relieved by fomenta- 
tions of hot water. Personally 
I never suffered much dis- 
comfort in this way ; but some 
of the patients were appar- 
ently in considerable pain with 
swelled glands and great stiff- 
ness. Captain Harvey is an 
ideal man for the post, gentle, 
kindly, and obviously perfectly 
self-reliant—a man to inspire 
trust and confidence. Further 
acquaintance with him im- 
pressed me with his great 
scientific capacity and enor- 
mous powers of work. 

The Pasteur treatment is a 
great social leveller. Your 
companions in the operating- 
room are not necessarily your 
social peers, or even your fel- 
low-countrymen. You belong 
to a class according to the 
nature of the treatment pre- 
scribed. I was a seventeen 
days’ case: more severe cases 
must undergo twenty-one or 
even twenty-three days’ treat- 
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ment. My comrades, who 
were usually called into the 
operating-room with me, were 
an ancient sweeper from the 
South Punjab, a Scottish priv- 
ate from Fyzabad, and a grass- 
cutter from Oudh. To each of 
us as he raised the syringe 
Captain Harvey said in his 
genial, quiet way—in Hindu- 
stani or English, as the case 
might be,—“ Well, how are you 
feeling to-day?” Generally 
the reply was “Quite well, 
thanks,” or “ Bahut accha, 
sahib”; but sometimes there 
would be a long-drawn com- 
plaint of trivial symptoms, to 
which the Director would 
gravely listen, and then gravely 
reply : ‘“‘ Well, I can assure you 
this has nothing whatever to 
do with the treatment.” Some- 
times, however, he would ap- 
pear unexpectedly interested, 
and would throw out a question 
or two. This was a sign that 
the patient had happed on 
symptoms indicative of some- 
thing serious. It was a heavy 
day’s work for oneman—for the 
Assistant Director, Captain 
M‘Kendrick, was lying sick 
with Malta fever, contracted 
in the course of some research 
at the Institute, one of the 
many martyrs to science and 
the service of man. Each day, 
early in the morning, the lymph 
has to be prepared and care- 
fully set in order for the day’s 
work—a laborious and delicate 
process. Then at ten o’clock 
the patients arrive, varying in 
number from 80 to 130. For 
two hours the Director stands 
inoculating this motley crowd : 
then there are the new arrivals 
to attend to, and actual bites 
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to be examined and dressed. 
After that there is the corres- 
pondence — an immense pile 
daily—to be disposed of: the 
general administration of the 
large establishment demands 
attention. Further, there is a 
vast amount of giving of certif- 
icates to departing patients, 
filling in forms to enable the 
poorer classes to draw funds 
from the Treasury, the man- 
agement of the annexe where 
the poorer Europeans and 
natives find quarters; and, 
when all this is finished, there 
is the work of examining the 
brains of animals sent to the 
Institute for report, and such 
original research as may be 
possible,— surely a full day’s 
work for any man. 

It will not, perhaps, be out 
of place for me to describe very 
briefly as a layman for laymen 
the main features of this marv- 
ellous discovery of M. Pasteur. 
There is no doubt that this im- 
mortal Frenchman was largely 
influenced by the work of our 
own countryman, Dr Jenner, 
the discoverer of vaccination, 
but this need in no way lessen 
the credit due to one of the 
greatest of scientific benefac- 
tors. Pasteur’s early experi- 
ments with dogs proved to him 
that, curiously enough, the 
virus of rabies transmitted 
from dog to dog got weaker 
and weaker, till it practically 
lost its force altogether—a fact 
which at once raises the hither- 
to unsolved problem as to how 
rabies has been maintained 
among the canine race. With 
rabbits, however, Pasteur found 
that the virus grew at first 
stronger, till it reached a certain 
VOL. CLXXXII.—NO. MCV. 
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strength, at which it remained 
constant, even when trans- 
mitted through many hundred 
rabbits. This is the fixed virus, 
which is used to-day in the 
anti-rabic treatment. Briefly 
the process is this: A number 
of rabbits are painlessly in- 
oculated with the fixed virus, 
and on the eighth day de- 
velop hydrophobia. They are 
then painlessly killed, and 
the spinal cord is extracted. 
This is the seat of the virus, 
and though the actual germ of 
hydrophobia has never yet 
been separated and seen under 
the microscope, it is known 
that the spinal cord of an 
animal affected by the disease 
is replete with the virus. 
These spinal cords are then 
placed in bottles with caustic 
potash—a strong absorbent— 
and dried. The strength of 
the virus varies in inverse 
ratio to the dryness of the 
cord. Consequently the first 
inoculation consists of an in- 
jection of an emulsion consist- 
ing of one centimetre of cord 
that has been dried for thirteen 
days, and is practically in- 
nocuous. The dose is gradually 
altered, till on the sixth day 
the patient receives a centi- 
metre of cord that has been 
dried only three days, and the 
consequent malaise or depres- 
sion testifies the strength of 
the dose. The dose is again 
reduced and raised again to 
the maximum two or three 
times during the course. There 
are two great objections to the 
present system. First, it neces- 
sitates a prolonged course of 
from fifteen to twenty - three 
days; and, secondly, with a 
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centimetre of spinal cord there 
is a great deal of extraneous 
matter absorbed into the 
system, which causes much 
minor discomfort —e.g., skin- 
rashes, swelled glands, head- 
ache. It would be premature 
to say anything here of the 
experiments upon which the 
Director and his assistant are 
engaged with a view to remov- 
ing these objections to the 
treatment. Suffice it that 
the matter is the subject of 
much earnest research. With 
reference to the foregoing brief 
and amateur summary, the 
man in the street will natur- 
ally ask, “‘What is the good 
in injecting hydrophobia virus 
into a man who has been bitten 
by a rabid animal?” The 
answer is not easy, and baffles, 
I imagine, the experts them- 
selves. All that is known is 
that by the introduction into 
the system of the virus in 
quantities small enough to be 
harmless, an antibody or anti- 
dote is speedily created which 
is strong enough to counteract 
the progress of the virus al- 
ready introduced by the dog’s 
bite. Indeed, what happens 
inside remains more or less a 
dark, an awful mystery, and 
we must be content for the 
present to be comforted by 
results, without seeking to 
understand the full chain of 
causation. 

The Pasteur Institute at 
Kasauli was founded in 1893, 
or rather the idea of its 
establishment was first seri- 
ously contemplated in that 

ear. It was not, however, 
till 1900 that it was formally 
opened under the directorship 
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of Colonel Semple, R.A.M.C., 
an officer to whose energy, 
brilliant scientific attainments, 
and administrative capacity 
the whole Indian Empire owes 
an infinite debt of gratitude. 
Consider the situation before 
Colonel Semple had pushed 
through his scheme and got 
the Kasauli Institute opened to 
patients. To one bitten by a 
rabid animal there were two 
courses open—to sit it out and 
trust to luck, or to hasten off 
to Paris, the nearest spot 
where anti-rabic treatment 
could be obtained. In either 
case the suspense and anxiety 
must have been horrible. In 
the former the risk of death by 
hydrophobia was imminent; 
in the latter, the delay involved 
greatly imperilled the success 
of the treatment. The shadow 
of this disease is peculiarly 
harassing, and it is dreadful to 
contemplate the depression of 
spirit that many must have 
suffered in India in those pre- 
Kasaulidays. The Institute re- 
ceives grants-in-aid both from 
the Government of India and 
from local governments, but it 
is mainly supported by private 
subscription. Within the last 
few months a similar Institute 
has been opened at Conoor in 
the South, which should afford 
considerable relief to the over- 
worked staff at Kasauli. 

The figures of attendance 
are interesting. In 1900-1 
321 persons were treated; the 
numbers steadily increased 
until in 1904-5, when 877 per- 
sons attended, while in 1905-6 
the numbers actually reached 
a total of 1145. This increase 
is due, doubtless, to the wider 
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diffusion of knowledge of the 
treatment, and to appreciation 
of the results. Local bodies, 
moreover, in many cases de- 
spatch, free of expense, persons 
who are too indigent to pay the 
necessary travelling expenses. 
The only obvious test of the 
efficacy of the treatment is its 
results. Comparing the fig- 
ures for persons bitten but 
untreated with those for per- 
sons bitten and treated — 
roughly speaking—we find the 
following results. With per- 
sons bitten by rabid dogs— 
not wolves or jackals, whose 
bites are much more fatal— 
and untreated, the mortality 
from hydrophobia is about 
20 per cent. With persons 
who have undergone the Pas- 
teur treatment the mortality 
ranges from 0.5 to 1 per cent. 
The ordinary “escape probab- 
ility”’ is therefore about 4 to 1 
on if you are untreated, and 
100 to 1 on if you are treated. 
But each case varies according 
to the nature of the bite. 
Rabid wolves and jackals, as 
I have said, are much more 
fatal than rabid dogs—and it 
is much more dangerous to be 
bitten on the head or neck 
than on the leg; an exposed 
surface like the hand is more 
dangerous than a covered sur- 
face like the arm under the 
sleeve. The ankle, where large 
nerves lie near the skin is more 
hazardous than the calf or 
thigh. The treatment is thus 
by no means infallible. What 
causes the failures, it is hard 
to say—probably in most cases 
a larger absorption of the 
poison has taken place than the 
antibody created by the treat- 
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ment can cope with. The list 
of failures appended to the 
annual report of the Institute 
is grim reading, and should 
certainly not be examined by 
nervous patients until they 
have despatched the post- 
card which the Director gives 
each on the completion of his 
treatment, with instructions to 
sign and post it three months 
hence, in token of his being 
alive and well. 

The social side of life at 
Kasauli during the treatment 
is marred by two grave dis- 
abilities — you may neither 
take exercise nor drink alcohol. 
Both are good things in mod- 
eration. To the ordinary 
Englishman in India the day 
seems incomplete without a 
ride or polo or racquets or 
golf, or some form of violent 
exertion; and to the ordinary 
Scotsman dinner is but a 
pale festival without the harm- 
less necessary “peg”! The 
consequence was that one had 
to spend the day sitting list- 
lessly in the club—one of the 
best managed and most com- 
fortable in India—with the 
other “dog bites,” as we were 
called, and wait till sunset 
brought some bridge players. 
But it was irksome after 
dinner to hear one’s part- 
ner say, “Have a drink? 
Oh, sorry; of course you're 
a ‘dog bite.’ Well, have 
a ‘Pasteur peg,’ anyway?” 
Now a “Pasteur peg” is the 
name given to a hateful con- 
coction of hot water and lime 
juice, and I had sooner go 
thirsty to bed than acidify 
my inner man with such un- 
pleasantness. These disabil- 

















































ities, coupled with the acute 
depression undoubtedly caused 
by the treatment and the 
atmosphere of hydrophobia in 
which we lived, made life 
rather weary. But it was 
an experience, and as such is 
good. The whole business was 
a serious blend of humour and 
horror. One morning one was 
shocked by the death of a 
poor fellow from Madras of 
the terrible malady he sought 
to escape; the next, one was 
laughing at an old native 
woman, who, immediately after 
being inoculated, hurried out 
to a charcoal brazier that 
stood in the hall, and there, 
coram populo, baring her poor 
old body, would apply a piece 
of live charcoal to the place 
where she had just been 
pricked—in the hope probably 
of averting the evil which 
the doctor must, she thought, 
have done to her. The 
Director’s daily letter-bag, too, 
contained many gems. “My 
maternal mother,” wrote a 
Babu from Allahabad, “is just 
a little mad. May she attend 
your honour for treatment?” 
Alarmed European ladies were 
the framers of fearful prob- 
lems. ‘On Tuesday fortnight 
last my husband gave a worm 
powder to our dog Prince. 
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He has been a little sluggish 
since. If it turns out to be 
rabies, should my husband 
come up for treatment?” 
Hard questions for a hard- 
worked man. 

In conclusion, I would notice 
the two points which struck 
me most about the conduct 
of this admirable institution. 
The first was the extreme 
humanity shown to the ani- 
mals used for the treatment 
in every detail. The daily 
necessity of using these poor 
creatures in the service of man 
had in no way blunted the 
sense of humanity on the part 
of the staff. Nothing could 
be more thoughtful and con- 
siderate than the methods 
employed. The second point 
was the extreme care exer- 
cised by the Director and staff 
to avoid accident of any kind. 
In spite of the grinding routine 
of much of the work, there 
was never one _ indication 
of weariness or carelessness. 
They realised that in saving 
the lives of fellow-men they 
were dealing with deadly arti- 
fices, and the fact that no acci- 
dent of any kind is recorded 
against the Institute speaks 
volumes for the indefatigable 
watchfulness and care of the 
Director and his staff. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.’ 


BOOK II.—BLACK BALL, 


CHAPTER IX.—WHAT HAPPENED IN THE COTTAGE, 


To enable the reader to re- 
concile the extraordinary state- 
ment made by Mrs Shrub with 
that portion of the story with 
which he is already acquainted 
it will be necessary to hark 
back to where, on the night 
of the fog, the trail was lost 
at Pinkerdale Farm. Marjorie 
Woodruff, having blown out 
her candle, was asleep almost 
as soon as her head touched 
the pillow. How long she had 
slept she did not know, but 
she awoke suddenly with the 
knowledge that there was a 
light in the room. As she had 
a distinct memory of having 
blown her light out through 
the rent in the curtain, she 
was surprised at this, and 
thinking that it must be 
some movement on the part 
of Herries, she raised herself 
quietly to her knees and peeped 
through the hole in the curtain. 
To her astonishment, not to 
say momentary terror, all the 
candles in the room were 
lighted, and there were four 
men just seating themselves 
at the table. 

Marjorie’s next thought was 
one of anxiety for Herries. 
Herries had promised to sit up 
and watch: why had he not 
warned her of the advent of 
this company? The first 
piece of conversation that 


she caught, however, assured 
her concerning Herries’s safety, 
as well as his untrustworthi- 
ness as @ night-watcher. One 
of the men at the table said, 
“Tt was lucky the fog lifted, 
or we should never have got 
here. What a night! There’s 
another traveller here: there 
is a man asleep in hunting 
clothes, who has evidently lost 
his way in the fog and put up 
here for the night.” 

“But,” said a gruff voice, 
with a somewhat foreign ac- 
cent, “is it not dangerous that 
a stranger should be in this 
house? we have much to dis- 
cuss that should not be 
heard.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said the 
other. “I blew out his light 
and shut and locked the door 
without disturbing him: from 
the look of him, he will not 
wake till daylight. If he does 
we shall have ample warning.” 

“Are you sure that he was 
alone?” said the same foreign 
voice. 

“There is no one else in the 
house—I have been round.” 

“Ach! that is good, for, 
what do you English say, ‘the 
walls have ears’?” and with 
that the party fell to on the 
supper that was prepared for 
them. 

Marjorie at first was too 
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terrified to remain at her 
peep-hole ; she subsided on her 
pillow-ticking as silently as 
she could, and endeavoured to 
collect her thoughts. What 
could these men mean when 
they said they were going to 
discuss something they did not 
wish people to hear? Her 
first impulse was to make a 
noise and disclose herself, as 
she felt certain that the four 
men could not be discourteous 
to her if she disturbed them. 
But she could not steel her- 
self to carry this resolution 
through. There seemed some- 
thing terrible in suddenly 
pushing the curtains apart 
and declaring herself to strange 
men in this strange place. 
Then she thought of coughing 
to attract their attention, but 
it seemed a worse evil that 
they should come and rudely 
discover her in her lair. If 
only Herries had kept his 
promise and had not slept, it 
would have been so simple ; but 
when she remembered how 
tired she herself had been, her 
heart was full of forgiveness 
for the man she loved. 
Turning over one resolution 
after another in her mind, 
Marjorie lay still until she was 
suddenly called to attention by 
the gruff voice saying, “ Well, 
gentlemen, our time is short— 
we must get to business. Let 
us clear a space.” As quiet as 
a mouse, Marjorie again raised 
herself to her knees and looked 
through her peep-hole. She 
could see the men at the table 
perfectly. Two had their faces 
turned towards her and two 
their backs. They were in the 
full candle-light; she herself, 
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however, peeping through the 
crack in the curtain, was in 
shade. Of the two faces she 
could see, the one displayed 
firm, square, aristocratic feat- 
ures of a foreign type; the other 
was a small, bearded face with 
dark, beady eyes—eyes set so 
close together that they seemed 
practically to meet beneath the 
shaggy eyebrows. This face 
was dimly familiar to Marjorie. 
A name she could not put to it, 
but the face she had seen—she 
thought it might have been in 
caricature in the papers. 

Of what happened when the 
men pushed their platters 
aside and started to discuss 
the business which brought 
them together, Marjorie has 
but a jumbled recollection. It 
must be remembered that she 
was a Californian girl, who 
had not been long enough in 
residence in this country to 
have become interested in all 
the burning questions — poli- 
tical, social, and otherwise— 
which make up our national 
life. But she had wit and 
acumen enough to have gath- 
ered something of what was 
passing in the political bioscope 
of the day, and presently, as 
from her point of vantage 
she assisted in a séance which 
meant everything to the nation 
into which she was about to 
marry, the scales fell from her 
eyes, and she realised that she 
was unwittingly becoming a 
party to the most diabolical 
international scheme that the 
century was likely to see. 
Suddenly she was able to put 
a name to the little, bearded 
rat of an Englishman, who, 
with the sedate foreigner, ap- 
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ared to be the principals in 
the national tragedy which 
was being enacted. In a flash 
the recollection came to her: 
it was Sam Crofter, the leader 
of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons. She had 
seen his picture in the weekly 
periodicals; on one occasion 
he had been pointed out to 
her in some public place in 
London. This was the man 
who was destined, in a few 
short weeks, to lead the great 
Labour Party on their voyage 
of discovery as the governing 
force in the greatest empire 
of the world. 

Even though she was an 
American, the girl’s blood al- 
most ran cold as she listened 
to the arguments that were 
unfolded round that midnight 
supper-table. She heard it in 
simple English: this little red- 
bearded man was bartering 
his country’s birthright. The 
German—for it did not take a 
woman’s wit to interpret what 
was meant when the dignified 
foreigner talked of his Em- 
peror—was offering a bribe in 
millions; and the man whom 
this country considered to be 
its prime minister elect was 
covenanting to receive the sum 
and to accept the conditions 
which the foreigner imposed. 
The British shipbuilding pro- 
gramme was to be immediately 
stopped; no further warships 
were to be laid down; the com- 
missioned fleet was to be re- 
distributed ; the army estimates 
were to be limited to fifteen 
millions a-year ; while the sale 
of the Suez Canal scrip and 
the evacuation of Egypt were 
agreed upon. In return for 


these obligations the German 
emissary was prepared to pay 
into the funds of the great 
Labour organisation, or other- 
wise to dispose, as Mr Sam 
Crofter might direct, the sum 
of 2} millions sterling. The 
pros and cons of this shameful 
agreement remained with Mar- 
jorie but as a blurred memory, 
but she knew that the German 
emissary pointed out, in a few 
well-chosen words, that the 
sole object of his mission was 
to induce the coming Govern- 
ment in this country to reduce 
their armaments and to enable 
Germany to reduce hers; that 
it was better for them to hand 
over 24 millions from their 
accumulated War Funds for 
this specific purpose than to 
continue laying down gigantic 
leviathans to keep the balance 
of power. He pointed out, glib- 
ly enough, that there could be 
no risk of open disagreement 
between the two Powers: 
their trade interests were 
identical ; while the conse- 
quences of war were too stu- 
pendous for civilised Euro- 
pean nations to contemplate. 
Therefore, in order that they 
might be positive that Eng- 
land would not _ increase 
her armaments, his Imperial 
Majesty should make _ the 
sacrifice which would help 
into power a British Govern- 
ment that would meet their 
sincere overtures for disarm- 
ament with favour. He as- 
sured the cunning little badger 
that sat beside him that this 
money was paid solely to 
help the Labour Party of 
Great Britain to fight its 
coming Parliamentary battle. 
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How much the shifty Crofter 
was influenced by the soft 
reasoning of the German 
emissary, or how much by 
his own personal greed and 
ambition, no one can say; 
but in the end Marjorie 
heard him make the compact. 

“Hein, my friend, we must 
have it in black and white,” 
and one of the men, whose 
back was towards Marjorie, 
produced a document. For a 
short time Sam Crofter and 
his English supporter jibbed at 
affixing their signatures, but 
finally, after some demur and 
further assurance on the part 
of the suave emissary, the 
document was duly signed 
and attested. “We will keep 
this,” said the emissary, ‘just 
as an instrument of good 
faith.” 

“But what security do we 
have?” queried the ferrety 
little Englishman. 

“Hein! my friend, you will 
have the security of the 
money which shall be paid, 
and, gentlemen, it shall be 
paid as and when you please, 
But the payment of so large 
a sum has to be distributed 
with discretion: if you would 
have advice from one who is 
an old hand in diplomatic 
payments, you would defer 
the full settlement for some 
time to come, and take the 
money in instalments. But 
now, gentlemen, we must part. 
It will not do for us to be 
discovered here in daylight, 
for in such cases as this an 
alibi is the strongest evidence. 
Permit me, Mr Crofter, to 
shake you by the hand and 
congratulate you on your 
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diplomatic success, and, Herr 
Rittmeister, will you get the 
motor-cars ready.” 

At this moment they all 
rose from the table, and Mar- 
jorie saw the man who was 
addressed as Rittmeister pass 
out into the passage: the 
others followed him, and as 
they left the room Marjorie 
noticed that the document 
they had just signed remained 
lying on the table. Until 
her dying day she will never 
be able to tell what impulse 
took her: she saw the docu- 
ment lying there ; in a moment 
the memory of the secret 
panel in the chest of drawers 
flashed through her mind; 
the two seemed to dovetail; 
without a second’s further 
thought she pulled the cur- 
tains apart, jumped nimbly 
to the floor, and held the 
document in her hands. As 
she picked it up she heard, 
on the landing, the sound of 
rapidly returning footsteps; 
she sprang back to the bed- 
side, touched the spring of 
the secret panel, dropped in 
the document, and closed the 
opening with a snap. As she 
did so, the man who had 
been styled Herr Rittmeister 
came into the room. Mar- 
jorie’s heart stood still. It 
was Count Eric von Meyer. 
The Count took in the situ- 
ation at once: he saw that 
the document for which he 
had returned was not on the 
table. Without saying a word, 
or making the slightest ges- 
ture of surprise, he stepped 
over to Marjorie’s side, and 
before she realised his inten- 
tions, or could do more than 
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murmur, “What! is it you, 
Count?” his right hand was 
over her mouth, while his 
other was round her neck. 
Half- throttling her, he 
dragged her out of the 
room, down the stairs, into 
the hall sitting-room, and, 
before she could find the 
strength to resist him, a 
shawl was bound over her 
mouth and she was bundled 
into the corner of a closed 
motor-car. She was almost 
suffocated, but Eric von Meyer 
had no mercy on her: he knew 
that great issues hung upon 
Herries not being disturbed. 
She heard the German attaché 
say in his native tongue to 
the chauffeur, “Get to some 
place where no one will hear 
if she screams; we cannot 
afford to let her companion 
join her now.” 

When, in obedience to this 
command, the car pulled up 
in the drive, von Meyer re- 
leased the tension of the 
scarf, and said suavely: “I 
must apologise, Miss Wood- 
ruff, for handling you so 
roughly; but after what you 
have doubtless heard, for I 
presume you were behind the 
curtains of that bed, we can’t 
afford to take any chances. 
Have you the document on 
your person?” 

It took Marjorie some time 
to catch her breath, and when 
at last she was able to speak 
she turned, choking with anger, 
upon her tormentor. 

“You cur, to treat a woman 
like this. I don’t know where 
your document is, and if I did 
I wouldn’t tell you.” 

With this admission her out- 
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raged feelings over - mastered 
her; she burst into tears. 
The others of the party, in a 
second motor-car, had now 
joined them. 

“Who is she?” she heard 
some one at the car door 
query. 

“She is an American — of 
kinds,” answered von Meyer; 
“but the document,—we must 
go back and get the docu- 
ment,—it is left in the room. 
If one of you will hold this 
young lady I will go back 
and search for it.” 

“Why search for it?” asked 
the German emissary and Sam 
Crofter in a breath. 

“Tt was left on the table,” 
said von Meyer, “when we 
went out of the room. I re- 
turned for it immediately, and 
found this young lady in pos- 
session, and no document.” 

They turned menacingly 
upon Marjorie. 

“Have you got it with 
you?” 

Marjorie made no rejoinder. 

“Feel in her boots,” said 
the Englishman unfeelingly. 

“What! you insult me, you 
curs,” answered Marjorie, who 
had now checked her tears. 
“Don’t you see that in your 
grossness you pulled me out 
of my room without any 
boots on at all! I tell you 
I have not got your docu- 
ment, and I would not give 
it to you if I had.” 

“Very well,” said von Meyer, 
“the lady is truculent. We 
have no time to waste. I will 
go back and search the room ; 
if it is not there it must be 
on her person, when we shall 
easily procure it. Watch that 
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she doesn’t throw anything out 
into the road.” 

In five or ten minutes he 
was back again and reported 
failure; but he brought with 
him a pair of boots, which he 
threw into the bottom of the 
car, as he said, “These will 
do to keep the lady’s feet from 
getting cold on the journey to 
London.” 

Universal chagrin having 
been expressed at von Meyer’s 
failure, the motor-car started 
on the return journey. It 
was just beginning to snow 
when it moved off. Von 
Meyer and Sam Crofter were 
in the great closed touring 
car which imprisoned Mar- 
jorie. What happened to the 
second car she had no means 
of knowing,—her own sorrow 
was sufficient trouble for her. 

With a brutality which ill 
assorted with his action in 
bringing her a covering for 
her feet, or his recent protesta- 
tions of affection, von Meyer 
secured Marjorie’s mouth so 
that she could not call out 
for help, and passed his hands 
all over her person in search 
of the lost document. Find- 
ing nothing that could com- 
promise his captive, he swore 
loudly, and, turning to the 
Englishman, said, “I was a 
fool not to have set fire to 
the place before I left. Is 
there time to turn round now 
and do it?” 

Crofter looked at the clock. 
“No, it would be too big a 
risk; and besides, this snow 
would make it doubtful if we 
should find the way. We had 
better just get on as fast as 
we can.” 
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How the journey was ac- 
complished, Marjorie never 
quite realised. Part of the 
way she must have slept ; part, 
she was in a kind of stupor. 
She remembered the arrival 
of the car in London, the 
flash of the street lamps past 
the windows of the travel- 
ling carriage; then suddenly 
they pulled up in front of a 
great block of white houses. 
Von Meyer picked her up 
bodily in his strong arms, 
and carried her up some steps 
into the house. She was too 
worn out, or too suffocated, to 
struggle, and police-constable 
S 906, on his beat in Water- 
loo Place, took no notice of a 
travelling car pulling up in 
front of the German Embassy, 
and an invalid being carried 
up the steps into the interior: 
the German Embassy, and 
people who could afford to 
travel by motor-car, were none 
of his business. 

When Marjorie realised her 
position, she found that she 
had been conveyed into a small 
room with an attic roof: the 
furniture was of the simplest. 
She found, as soon as it 
was light enough to make a 
thorough scrutiny of her sur- 
roundings, that she was locked 
in this small chamber: its 
solitary window looked over a 
park which, with her small 
knowledge of London, she had 
some difficulty in recognising. 
It was barred and bolted. 
Later in the morning she was 
visited by a middle-aged Ger- 
man woman, who brought her 
coffee and rolls. As the door 
opened, Marjorie made a rush 
for the aperture, but was met 
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at once by a powerful male 
retainer, who effectually thrust 
her back into the room and 
shut the door. 

“What does this outrage 
mean?” the girl said, turning 
hotly upon her visitor. “It 
is the limit to treat an Ameri- 
can citizen like this.” 

“My dear young lady,” re- 
plied the woman, “it is none 
of my business—you must com- 
plain to the right authority ; 
it is only my duty to look 
after your personal comfort— 
I will bring you some clothes 
and things. They have sent 
up these shoes. Ah! I see 
they are too big for you, they 
will not do for you, I will 
bring you others; these never 
were madam’s shoes.” 

With the exception of the 
Count, who made periodical 
visits, Marjorie saw no one 
but this woman. She was 
not stinted in the matter of 
food or raiment; the German 
showed exceptional taste in 
the selection of underwear and 
dressing-gowns with which she 
furnished the prisoner, but no 
fire was allowed, and nothing 
in the way of literature or 
writing materials. 

It was obvious to Marjorie 
after von Meyer’s first visit 
that his sole solicitude was for 
the recovery of the document. 
He pleaded, threatened, even 
caught her roughly by the 
arm, but the only reply he 
was able to elicit from his 
captive was her estimate of 
his character and behaviour. 
The idea of escape was never 
absent from Marjorie’s mind. 
Escape by the window was 
quite out of the question: by 
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the door ?—well, she tried it 
twice, but the German woman 
never came without her male 
supporter. Denied paper, pen, 
or book, she was without the 
means of making any com- 
munication. She did not even 
know where she was, though 
she realised that by climbing 
up to her small window she 
could see Westminster Abbey 
and Big Ben. As the days 
wore on without any visible 
change in the conditions which 
surrounded her confinement, 
the cruelty of the treatment 
accorded her began to tell 
upon her powers of resistance. 
This was precisely the result 
that von Meyer calculated 
upon, and it was when her 
indignation had changed to 
depressed resignation that he 
again proposed matrimony. 
As a matter of fact, he 
knew perfectly well that al- 
though they possessed the 
protection of an Embassy, yet 
the game they were playing 
was full of hazard. Unless 
either Marjorie was so bent 
to their will as to cease to 
be a danger, or destroyed, 
sooner or later something must 
leak out. Until, under his 
directions, the woman attend- 
ant had thoroughly searched 
Marjorie’s person, von Meyer 
had believed that the incrim- 
inating document was in her 
possession; but once it was 
proved she had not brought 
it with her, it was obvious 
she had hidden it somewhere 
in the brief moment that he 
was absent from the supper- 
room. If the document could 
but once be secured, Marjorie 
could have been turned loose 
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in any of the London parks 
with perfect safety. The story 
that she would have told of an 
imprisonment in the Embassy 
would have been deemed too 
grotesque to have received 
credence anywhere, and it was 
just possible that she did not 
even know that she had been 
detained in an Embassy. Thus 
it was that von Meyer wel- 
comed the drooping of spirit 
which followed upon solitary 
confinement. 

On the very day that Evans 
made his revelation to Osborn 
Herries, von Meyer was con- 
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gratulating himself that Mar- 
jorie was softening: in his 
interview with her that after- 
noon she had behaved in a 
manner quite different to her 
previous attitude. She had 
appealed to his mercy and 
to his manhood. In fact, von 
Meyer was so satisfied that 
he informed his Chief that he 
thought it would be safe to 
let the girl have something 
to read, and with a few days 
of judicious treatment he hoped 
to be able to render improbable 
all chance of the document 
falling into wrong hands. 


CHAPTER X.—A CALLAGHER! A RESCUE! 


Herries found Callagher in 
the smoking-room of the 
Cavalry Club. 

“Hullo! Gasser,” said the 
Honourable James, “have you 
any good news yet?” 

“T don’t want to talk here, 
Jimmy,” answered Herries, 
“but I would be awfully glad 
if you would walk down to my 
rooms with me.” 

“Right oh, my boy; any- 
thing to pass half an hour.” 

As soon as they were out- 
side the Club, Herries said to 
Callagher: ‘‘ Now, look here, 
Jimmy, I am going to take you 
into my confidence. In the 
first place, it was your an- 
tagonism to me which got me 
into this mess: if it hadn’t 
been for your cussed contradic- 
tion, I should never have taken 
on that show in South Street. 
If I had never taken it on, I 
should not now be driven half 
crazy by the mystery of Mar- 
jorie’s disappearance. But as 








you have stood by me so loyally 
through the whole show, I am 
going to ask you if you are 
game to see the thing out?” 

“My dear Gasser, you know 
perfectly well that you can 
rely on me for everything ex- 
cept a five-pound note; my 
forces do not include bullion. 
But what is it? Fire ahead! 
even if it’s jiu-jitsu, I’m your 
man.” 

Herries then unfolded the 
whole of the news which had 
reached him on the preceding 
day from Evans, adding that 
he had himself personally gone 
over on his car to the farm, 
and had discovered from Mrs 
Tickner that the boots were 
her property, and that they 
had been missing since the 
evening of the abduction. 

“Well! I'm d d,” said 
Callagher, “if this doesn’t 
beat cock- fighting: and to 
think, Gasser, old fellow, that 
all the time I am living in 
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state next door to these cham- 
pion scoundrels !” 

“How do 
Jimmy?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard? 
My noble lord and uncle is 
away in the Mediterranean, 
and I am using his house, 
which is next door to the 
Embassy. He is rather fond 
of me, this uncle of mine, as 
you know I usually put up at 
his place when I am in town. 
But tell me, Gasser, what does 
it allmean? You don’t mean 
to say that that great hippo- 
potamus of a Meyer is so dead 
struck on the girl that he 
is prepared to go to these 
lengths?” 

“T can give you no further 
information. I can only tell 
you what Evans has told me. 
His mother-in-law finds a girl 
imprisoned in the Embassy, 
and discovers a pair of boots 
which prove, on investigation, 
to be those which disappeared 
from Pinkerdale Farm _ the 
same night as Marjorie. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence!” 

“Have you let the police 
know, Gasser? do they know 
about the boots and the Em- 
bassy ?” 

“Not a word: we want no 
more publicity, but we want a 
plan, and I’m hanged if I see 
how we are to set about it. 
Embassies are sort of ‘holies 
of holies,’ I’m told.” 

The only answer that Herries 
got from his companion was a 
long-drawn-out whistle. Pres- 
ently the Honourable James 
said, “Is Evans up here?” 

“Yes; he is over at the 
flat.” 

“Well, then, we will see 
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Evans, and after we have seen 
Evans we will make a plan. I 
am a very Napoleon for plans: 
when I have seen Evans you 
just give me one hour to think, 
and, by Jove! if all else fails, 
we will raid the bally place!” 

The two men had now 
arrived at Herries’s flat. Here 
the Honourable James, stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, 
and his placid face absolutely 
unmoved, interrogated Evans. 
He cross-examined the groom 
as minutely as if he had been 
a practised barrister operating 
before the Bench. 

“All right, Gasser,” said 
Callagher, after he had suffi- 
ciently probed Evans’s under- 
standing; “I will go for a walk 
in the Park, and, so help me, if 
no pretty woman puts me off 
my bearings, before I see you 
again I shall have a plan that 
will clear up this blooming 
mystery, and what is more, I 
will forgo the reward: that 
should prove to you, Gasser, 
my boy, that I am in earnest, 
—forgo the reward, do you 
realise what that means? So 
long!” 

Herries lay back on his sofa 
and tried to think; as the re- 
sult he went fast asleep. He 
awoke suddenly to find the 
lights on, and the Honourable 
James standing at the mantel- 
piece. 

“By Jove! 
slept.” 

Callagher looked as if he had 
just come out of a band-box. 
His yellow hair was as smooth 
as ever, his golden moustache 
pointed skywards, and there 
was nothing in his face to 
betray the magnificent spirit 
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which animated, his 
frame. 

“Gasser, I have made my 
plan. We have got to raid 
the bally place!” 

Callagher said this without 
moving a muscle. 

“My dear Jimmy, do be 
reasonable. We cannot raid 
Embassies ; there would be in- 
ternational consequences.” 

“T tell you what it is, Gasser, 
if any d——d squarehead was 
to carry off my little bit of 
goods, I would risk inter- 
national complications all right ; 
but that is neither here nor 
there. I have made my plan, 
and we are going to raid the 
bally show. Leave it to me. 
Oyama and Togo cannot be 
compared with me in this sort 
of thing?” 

“ Jimmy, are you serious?” 

“T never was more serious 
in my life. Didn’t I tell you 
that I was doing this for 
nothing?” 

“Not for nothing, Jimmy, 
—for love of me!” 

‘“H’m, I never said that; 
but knight-errantry let it be, 
for love of sport and fair 
play!” 

“Well, Jimmy, whatever it 
is, let’s have the plan.” 

“This is my plan: You, 
Osborn Herries, the aggrieved, 
being a subaltern in the Im- 
perial Dragoon Guards, with 
one Puck Chesterton, and one 
Prendergast, yclept the Seraph, 
will dine with me to-morrow 
night at the Carlton at 6.45 
P.M. Mind you get your times 
right! You will then accom- 
pany me to a box at the 
Gaiety, where we will enliven 
our spirits by watching the 
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twinkling of several dozen pairs 
of small feet. This will estab- 
lish the foundation for an 
alibi. Tiring of the Gaiety, 
we will all adjourn to the town 
residence of the noble lord who 
was sensible enough to marry 
my father’s sister. Now, Gasser, 
you will begin to see my plan; 
we are getting near the enemy’s 
country. We will sit down to 
supper, and after we have done 
justice both to my uncle’s cook 
and his cellar, we will proceed 
to raid the bally show!” 

“My dear Jimmy, do be 
serious. We cannot commit a 
burglary !” 

“ You leave it tome. If you 
are content to bask in the sun- 
light of my generalship, follow 
me implicitly; if not, why, 
Gasser, old fellow, I will chuck 
the whole thing up—there!” 

There was never a smile on 
the Honourable Callagher’s 
face as he delivered himself 
of this seemingly childlike 
suggestion. 

“Jimmy, if I didn’t know 
you, I should feel inclined to 
wring your blasted neck, and 
to go and tell the whole story 
to the police.” 

“And, Gasser, you would 
regret it to your dying day: 
the police meddling in this 
show might, for all you know, 
render the squareheads des- 
perate. You don’t know what 
is behind all this. There is 
something pretty serious some- 
where: love-lorn attachés don’t 
compromise their Embassies in 
this manner just out of senti- 
ment. No, Gasser, the only 
way to do it in a gentlemanly 
manner is to raid the place; 
and if the lady is there, and 
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we find her, why, there is no 
one throughout the length and 
breadth of the domain of the 
Kaiser that could complain; 
and if she is not there, we can 
just apologise for a drunken 
brawl.” 

“As I said before, Jimmy, if 
I didn’t know you, I wouldn’t 
believe you, but there is gen- 
erally a method in your mad- 
ness. What are you going to 
tell the others—Puck and the 
Seraph?” 

“ Just enough to keep them 
sober, Gasser, and no more!” 

It was not a very merry 
party that sat down to dine as 
the Honourable James’s guests 
at the Carlton on the following 
evening. There was a certain 
restraint over these young men 
from the Imperial Dragoon 
Guards, owing to the fact that 
Osborn Herries, in spite of his 
present adversity, was prepared 
to appear in public places. The 
magnificent Jacques shook his 
head as he moved from one 
group to another of diners to 
answer the many questions 
concerning the man who was 
engaged to the American lady 
who had disappeared so mys- 
teriously. 

If the dinner was dull owing 
to this restraint, the play at 
the Gaiety was worse, and 
the whole party were mighty 
glad when the curtain came 
down ; but when, at a quarter 
to twelve, they gathered in the 
dining-room in Carlton House 
Terrace, Callagher at once put 
them at their ease. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, with 
his natural gravity, “you will 
see that I have decided that we 
shall wait upon ourselves this 
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evening. The reason for this 
our good friend Gasser here 
knows; but it is just as well 
that I should let you Puck, and 
you Seraph, know the reason 
of this little gathering of the 
four senior subalterns of the 
Imperials. It is this: An out- 
rage has been perpetrated upon 
the subalterns of the regiment, 
which you, gentlemen, all have 
the honour to belong to, in that 
a d——d hulking German at- 
taché, who was introduced into 
our mess by one Captain Fox, 
and who, as his deserts, had his 
arm broken on a memorable 
occasion—of which, gentlemen, 
you are all aware,—has had 
the hardihood and audacity to 
abduct our good friend Gasser’s 
affianced bride, and to have 
interned her in the top back 
storey of the Deutscher Em- 
bassy. You will see, gentle- 
men, that this is a question 
of honour, and I know you 
will all bow to my superior 
perspicacity and admit that it 
is assuredly an affront to us, 
and that it is incumbent upon 
us four gentlemen to raid this 
Deutscher establishment, which 
happens to be next door, and 
to restore to our good and 
worthy comrade the lady of his 
choice.” 

“Great Scott! Jimmy, are 
you bluffing?” said little Puck. 
“Tf you are not, it’s devilish 
hard on poor old Gasser 
here.” 


“T hasten to inform Mr 
Chesterton that I am _ not 
bluffing.” 


“But, I say, you don’t expect 
us to go and burgle the Em- 
bassy, do you?” 

“That, Puck, is precisely 
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the same question that our 
Gasser put to me this after- 
noon. I will give you, in effect, 
the same answer. If you 
think that a mind such as I 
possess is of the calibre that 
would embroil you gentlemen 
in a vulgar burglary, you pay 
me the smallest compliment. 
No, sir; when you have finished 
your supper, the clock will, I 
hope,” and here the Honour- 
able James deliberately took 
out his watch, “have reached 
the hour of 12.30, at which 
time the crowd should be 
emerging from the Continental. 
Precisely at that hour this 
noble mansion will have flames 
issuing from its roof.” 

“Good gracious! Jimmy, is 
this all a hoax?” said the 
Seraph. 

‘Silence, if you please. As 
I said before, this noble man- 
sion will have its roof en- 
veloped in flames. The Seraph, 
there, who is so incredulous, 
will find himself at the tele- 
phone shrieking ‘ Fire!’ for all 
he is worth; it will be Puck’s 
duty to break the fire-alarm 
which my respected and noble 
uncle has affixed in his hall, 
and then, gentlemen, in consort 
with the firemen, who will 
shortly forgather, we will ab- 
duct the interesting captive 
from next door, and restore 
her to our Gasser here. The 
whole thing is arranged!” 

The truth dawned upon 
Herries. “Jimmy,” he said, 
“you are a genius! You have 
arranged it with the fire 
brigade?” 

“We will be accurate,” said 
the Honourable James,—‘“‘ with 
a small fragment. It is this: 
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we have not arranged it with 
the whole brigade, but we 
have arranged it with a petty 
officer who happens to be in 
the fire brigade: that is the 
advantage, gentlemen, of being 
@ prominent member of the 
National Sporting Club. It 
so happens, by a lucky chance, 
that this petty officer in his 
spare moments prepares cer- 
tain candidates for the ring: 
in that way such trifles as the 
lifting of a skylight from a 
house in danger of becoming 
enveloped in flames becomes a 
small matter, as also the 
splintering of a door on the 
top storey.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said 
the Seraph, “quite solemnly, 
that you are not bluffing us, 
and that this is a true tale 
from start to finish? Gasser, 
you won’t lend yourself to any 
horse-play ?” 

“My dear Seraph, I have 
put myself in Jimmy’s hands, 
I have practically proved that 
the lady in question is interned 
in the Embassy next door: 
the proposed rescue is entirely 
Jimmy’s plan.” 

“But,” said little Prender- 
gast, “‘you don’t intend to 
set this house on fire? we will 
all be doing time for arson.” 

“My dear Seraph, in the 
old days, if you wandered past 
the Lyceum at night, you 
would have seen that there 
were other means of producing 
flames on the summit of a 
building without doing harm 
to that building. All we have 
to do is to get the firemen on 
the roof: once they are on the 
roof my petty officer will do 
the rest, with your help, 
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gentlemen, and with the aid of 
these weapons.” The Honour- 
able James opened a sideboard 
and produced four firemen’s 
axes. ‘To be prepared is the 
secret of all success,” he said, 
as he handed them round. 
“By Jove! what is that?” 

There was a ring at the 
door. Callagher went out of 
the room, and returned in two 
minutes with Evans, Herries’s 
groom. “It is nothing more 
serious than a message for 
Gasser.” 

“What is it, Evans?” said 
Herries, turning to the little 
groom. 

“Tf you please, sir, Dotty 
Jim ’as just telephoned to me 
that The Bitter End is dead.” 

“Thank God for that!” said 
Herries promptly. ‘How did 
it happen ?” 

“Message sez, sir, ‘ Bitter 
End died in ’is stall.’” 

“Well, you don’t seem very 
much cut up,” said the Seraph. 

“Why should I be? If Iam 
to believe everything I have 
heard, all my bad luck centres 
around that horse.” 

“You don’t mean to say that 
it is the black you bought that 
day at Tattersall’s?” 

“The very same; and ever 
since I bought that black I 
have not had a capful of 
luck. But,” and here Herries 
showed more enthusiasm than 
all through the _ evening, 
“Jimmy, old boy, it’s a good 


omen. Now for your bally 
conflagration !” 

“Gasser,” said the imper- 
turbable Callagher, “many 


great and good plans have 
been spoiled — utterly ruined 
—by precipitate action. It 
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wants yet six minutes to the 
half-hour. Now set your 
watches, gentlemen, to mine. 
I am going upstairs to com- 
mit arson. Seraph, you go 
to the telephone and shout 
‘Fire!’ as soon as your watch 
reaches the half-hour. Puck, 
you take on the fire-alarm ; 
and Evans, you throw the 
front door open, and shout 
‘Fire!’ for all you are worth 
to the night air, and, by the 
mercy of God, in a quarter 
of an hour we will have done 
the trick.” 

Five minutes later the imper- 
turbable Callagher was down 
again in the hall. “Gentle- 
men,” he said, “you have all 
played your parts splendidly. 
Let us go and welcome the 
rescuers. This noble mansion 
has a fine old halo up aloft!” 

Callagher had been quite 
right,—the crowds of people 
in the lower end of Regent 
Street and Waterloo Place 
saw the flames from the roof 
of Carlton House Terrace. 
A great crowd surged down 
towards the house, which 
appeared to be in conflagra- 
tion ; almost immediately these 
crowds gave way to the sound 
of the newly imported fire- 
bell of the steamers and 
engines. One vehicle belong- 
ing to the Salvage Corps 
arrived three minutes at least 
before its fellows. The leather- 
helmeted firemen were into 
the burning building before 
even the police could get 
proper control of the crowd. 
“Right up on the roof,” said 
Callagher to the leading man 
of the first posse of firemen. 
‘Follow me, Herries,” and his 
2x 
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two brother officers, seizing 
their fire axes, joined the 
throng. One of the firemen, 
whether accidentally or by de- 
sign it cannot be said, banged 
the front door, while Evans 
slipped in the chain. 

As the terrified servants of 
the establishment put their 
heads out of their bedroom 
doors, all they saw was a 
party of firemen clambering 
up the trap-door ladder on to 
the roof. The leaders of these 
same firemen gave no heed 
to the three iron caldrons that 
were belching flame from be- 
hind the parapet. They had 
business with the skylight next 
door. Callagher had been 
right: two blows with the 
axe by an expert and the 
trap was up. The drop to 
the landing was _ nothing. 
“Which is the door, sir?” 
said the leader of the firemen. 
There was no need to ask. 
Marjorie had been disturbed 
by the hubbub in the street, 
and was banging on the door 
with her small hands. 

“Stand back, miss,” the fire- 
man shouted through the key- 
hole. “Now, boys! One, two, 
and away she goes!” and with 
a crash the whole door col- 
lapsed inwards to the weight 
of the three men’s bodies. 

“What is it?” cried Mar- 
jorie, her eyes ablaze with 
excitement. “Oh, take me! 
Whatever you do, take me 
out of here!” 

“ All right, miss. Is this the 
right lady, Mr Callagher?” 

‘“ All serene,” was the answer, 
and before Marjorie could quite 
realise what was happening, she 
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was caught up in the arms of 
the burly ex-sailor and con- 
signed to willing hands in 
readiness on the roof. 

Servants, secretaries, and 
maybe even the Ambassador 
himself, were tearing up the 
stairway of the Embassy, but 
before they could realise pre- 
cisely what was taking place 
the trespassers had evacuated 
his Imperial Majesty’s Em- 
bassy. By the time the door 
was opened to the further 
relays of firemen, the first ar- 
rivals were coming downstairs 
with the information that the 
fire had been subdued. The 
steamers limbered up again, 
and disappeared amidst the 
pealing of their bells; slowly 
the crowd dispersed, and the 
lights one by one dwindled out 
in the German Embassy. 

But the lights on the ground- 
floor of the next-door house 
remained full on till well into 
the next morning. Marjorie, 
her hair unbraided and falling 
on her shoulders, arrayed only 
in a dressing-gown which the 
Honourable James had pro- 
cured from the wardrobe of 
his lady aunt, sat at the table 
and told her story, and pres- 
ently Chesterton and Prender- 
gast found occasion to return 
to the club where they were 
sleeping. The Honourable 
James Callagher said that he 
must go out for a stroll and 
interview the police. 

What passed between Mar- 
jorie and Herries when they 
were left alone is their own 
secret, but it is betraying no 
confidence to say that the brave 
little American lass shed tears 
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when she heard that her release 
had been synchronous with the 
death of The Bitter End. 


The Honourable James was 
perfectly right when he offered 
it as his opinion that the Ger- 
man Ambassador would take 
no official notice of the events 
which led to the firemen break- 
ing into the top storey of the 
Embassy. But of the many 
public services which ‘The 
Times’ has rendered to this 
Empire, perhaps the greatest 
was the publication of a cer- 
tain document relative to an 
intrigue between a chief repre- 
sentative of the Labour Party 
and a foreign Power. This 
document made its appearance 
on the eve of a General Elec- 
tion. The whole country — 
nay! the whole world — was 
electrified and alarmed, and 
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within twenty-four hours the 
publication brought as its 
sequel the death, by his own 
hand, of the man to whom 
the Labour Party had looked 
for its whole future, and whose 
signature was upon the instru- 
ment which had come into the 
possession of Printing House 
Square. 

The full story of the abduc- 
tion, and the channels by 
which this wonderful docu- 
ment became disclosed, was 
never altogether made public ; 
but when a few months later 
Osborn Herries and his charm- 
ing young wife visited the 
constituency that he had been 
chosen to contest, the battle- 
cry of his adherents, and they 
carried with them an over- 
powering majority, was: “Vote 
for the man whose lady saved 
us from the Labour wolves!” 

















AN apology is always neces- 
sary since the days of 
Thackeray for touching on 
the subject of Snobs. Thack- 
eray, as it were, pegged out 
a claim on snobs; we dare not 
trespass on the ground which 
he has made so peculiarly his 
own without some sort of ex- 
planation. And the apology 
for venturing on the subject 
should be based, I think, on 
the fact that a book on snobs, 
like a book on geology, may be 
said to be out of date as soon 
as it is published. There are 
hundreds of new snobs since 
Thackeray wrote of them. Pos- 
sibly, however, it may be found 
that his caustic humour on 
this particular subject is just 
a little hopeless and depressing, 
—there seems to be no escape 
from snobbishness,—and his 
snobs, while they disgust us, 
or at least merit our contempt, 
never seem to provide a clue 
which will help us to track 
down the thing and meet it 
face to face, and stripping it 
of its thin disguise, find out 
what it really is and wherein 
lies its harmfulness. One may 
multiply examples of very 
many kinds of evil without 
exactly discovering where and 
whence the evil is; too many 
examples, indeed, may prove 
rather obscuring than illumin- 
ating, and serve to bother us 
a little when we are trying to 
get at broad principles. 

Thackeray gives as one of 
his definitions of a snob, “one 
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who admires mean _ things 
meanly.” This, perhaps, rather 
illustrates than defines a snob. 
There is a generally accepted 
story that once when a lady 
congratulated the author upon 
his ‘Book of Snobs,’ he said 
sadly, “Alas, madam, were I 
not a snob myself I could not 
have written it.” Thackeray 
was simply saying, with the 
simplicity of a great artist, 
that he was not getting away 
from his subject and looking 
at it broadly, but that he was 
perfectly aware that he was 
drawing it in too much detail, 
and from too near a point of 
view. Be that as it may, we 
could not very well do without 
the ‘Book of Snobs,’ but read 
through the book as we may, 
and recognise as we must do 
the almost cruel minuteness of 
its drawing, we see the snob, 
but we do not quite see how he 
came there, nor what is his 
origin, nor what indeed he is 
made of. 

It has been said, indeed it 
has been said so often that it 
has almost come to be accepted 
as an axiom, that the triune 
deity that the English nation 
worships is money, rank, and 
the Church of England. Now, 
if the first and second parts of 
this saying are true, even in a 
small degree, it is just as well 
to face the fact and to find 
out why we are snobs, and who 
are snobs, and what is the best 
way of getting rid of snobbish- 
ness. It is, perhaps, not going 
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too far to say that to give a 
good definition of a snob is one 
of the most difficult that we can 
attempt. It has been essayed 
as often as it has been essayed 
to give a proper definition of 
a gentleman, and these defini- 
tions, although often smart, 
are not altogether satisfactory. 
Many of us know the well-known 
riddle, “‘ What is the difference 
between a cad and a snob?” 
And the pithy answer, “A cad 
is @ person whom I won't 
know, and a snob is a person 
who won’t know me.” But 
this definition, although neat 
and amusing, does not go very 
far, because overdone defer- 
ence to rank, gua rank, is of 
course only a very small part 
of snobbishness. It is snobbish- 
ness, too, in its very conven- 
tional—perhaps in one of its 
most pardonable—aspects. 
Rank, nobility, that indefin- 
able something which exists in 
what we call aristocracy, not 
only exists, but is a valuable 
factor in sociology. But its 
value and its worth are entirely 
missed when we forget that 
the indefinable something which 
makes rank and race what they 
are, is hereditary excellence 
in any legitimate and worthy 
walk in life. There is the 
aristocracy of the old servant, 
with his or her becoming pride 
and dignity ; there is the aris- 
tocracy of the yeoman, or of 
the servitor, who is descended 
from an ancient line of yeomen 
and servitors ; there is the aris- 
tocracy of any respected and 
self-respecting man. The world 
has been saved many times and 
in many ways. It has been 
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saved by its lords and land- 
owners; it has been saved by 
its serfs; by its mob; by its 
middle class ; it has been saved 
by its priests. It is surely a 
truism to say that all posi- 
tions in society are equally 
dignified and honourable, if 
occupied in a spirit of unself- 
ishness, unobtrusiveness, and 
above all things if they are 
made honourable by efficient 
work. The dividing -line lies 
between gentlefolk —ze., per- 
sons of Christian feeling, hon- 
our, and unselfish integrity, 
and those who do not possess 
these qualities. 

One often hears it lamented 
that everyone nowadays wants 
to be a lady or a gentleman, 
and a few years ago the term 
would probably have implied 
a certain refinement of dress, 
manner, and conversation, and 
probably some accomplishments 
such as are connected in the 
mind with a cultured state of 
society. This standard of ex- 
cellence has already been at- 
tained by those whom it is 
customary to call the lower- 
middle class, and already the 
words “ladylike” or “ gentle- 
manly” carry a certain odium 
with them. Formality of speech 
is connected in the mind with 
the servants’ hall; and the 
lady’s-maid who has attained to 
ladylike dress, piano-playing, 
and a refined accent, may see 
her mistress wearing the short 
est and shabbiest of tweed 
skirts, or hear her talking 
slang, and behaving with that 
acquired vulgarity which is 
curiously confused nowadays 
with being smart. A_ valet 
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is often better dressed than 
his master, and his choice of 
language, if not his accent, 
is infinitely more punctilious 
than his. 

Gentility has become a little 
bourgeois, and already the as- 
pirants who desire to be ladies 
and gentlemen have shifted 
their ground and translated 
the term, for the most part, 
into meaning one who is his 
or her own master. Probably 
this is one of the results of 
the extraordinary power which 
snobbishness exercises in the 
modern world. In an earlier 
civilisation, the soldier or fight- 
ing man was the aristocrat, for 
the name carried with it the 
soldier’s choice of honour rather 
than life, and service rather 
than soft living. To be a 
soldier, or to be descended from 
soldiers, meant a noble tradi- 
tion of service, a fine sense 
of honour, and a splendid 
carelessness for life. The man 
who tries to be a gentleman 
without accepting obligations 
is a snob. For the snob pre- 
eminently is one who tries to 
get as much as possible for 
nothing, or to pay for it in 
debased coin. 

The desire to climb and the 
resolve to keep high, which are 
so connected with snobbishness, 
have for their element of virtue 
the instinct of excelling and 
the resolve not to acquiesce in 
obscurity or extinction. And 
this would be altogether com- 
mendable if it were understood 
that the way to get on is to 
do the work worth doing, and 
that the only way to escape 
obscurity and to postpone ex- 
tinction is to go for the realities 
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of life. The snob aspires to 
rank because he desires above 
all things the natural and visible 
sign of personal and hereditary 
eminence. He aspires to great- 
ness without aspiring to be 
great, and worships the shadow 
instead of the substance. And 
thereby he reveals his self- 
distrust, and expresses all too 
plainly the hopelessly wrong- 
headed principle that worthi- 
ness is dependent upon external 
recognition. To aspire to de- 
serve is not snobbish, but that, 
alas, is not the temper of mind 
of the snob. 

Vulgar conceptions of life are 
probably the chief cause of 
snobbishness, and we have con- 
sciously or unconsciously ac- 
cepted decadence as the neces- 
sary end of civilisation. It is 
in a decadent state of society 
that the snob makes his ap- 
pearance, and it is interesting 
to trace his origin and his 
growth from an early period. 
Snobs undoubtedly existed in 
&@ very pronounced manner in 
the later days of Rome. On 
the other hand, we do not find 
them in Shakespeare nor in 
the Bible. And probably this 
consideration should enable 
us, more than anything else, 
to get to close quarters with 
the snob and to find out 
what he is made of. That a 
writer with such extraordinary 
knowledge of his times as 
Shakespeare could have por- 
trayed society as he did, with- 
out ever touching on snobs, if 
they existed, is manifestly im- 
possible. The books about 
society in the present day teem 
with portraits of snobs. We 
feel that no picture of our time 
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would be complete without 
them. On the other hand, we 
do not find them (full-fledged, 
at least) in the works of the 
early English novelists. We 
find the man of coarse wit, the 
blackguard, the buffoon, but 
not the snob. In the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield’ he is just showing 
his head, but in a manner so 
naive and ingenuous that we 
are never disgusted but only 
amused by him. Probably the 
first great living portrait of an 
English snob meets us in the 
pages of Jane Austen’s novels, 
and in the person of Mr Collins. 
Was ever such a_ portrait 
drawn? Too humorous to 
be cruel, too true not to be 
pitiful ! 


“Mr Collins’s triumph in conse- 
quence of the invitation was com- 
plete. The —" of displaying the 
grandeur of his patroness to his 
wondering visitors and of letting 
them see her civility towards him- 
self and his wife was exactly what 
he had wished for, and that an 
opportunity of doing so should be 
given so soon was such an instance 
of Lady Catherine’s condescension, 
which he knew not how to admire 
enough. ‘I confess,’ said he, ‘that 
I should not have been at all sur- 
prised by her ladyship’s asking us 
on Sunday to drink tea and spend 
the evening at Rosings, I rather 
expected from my knowledge of her 
affability that it would happen. 
But who could have foreseen such 
an attention as this?’ . . . The 
dinner was exceedingly handsome, 
and there were all the servants and 
all the articles of plate which Mr 
Collins had promised; and, as he 
had likewise foretold, he took his 
seat at the bottom of the table by 
her ladyship’s desire, and looked as 
if he felt that life could furnish 
nothing greater. He carved, and 
ate, and praised with delighted 
alacrity, and every dish was com- 
mended by him.” 
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When dinner was over, the 
card-tables were placed. 


“Mr Collins was employed in 
agreeing with everything her lady- 
ship said, thanking her for every 
fish he won, and apologising if he 
thought he won too many. The 
party then gathered round the fire 
to hear y Catherine determine 
what weather they were to have 
on the morrow.” 


We have to consider the 
times in which Jane Austen 
lived, when we meet such a 
person as Mr Collins in her 
books, and to find out, in fact, 
how it is that Mr Collins and 
such as he are possible at all. 

Jane Austen lived at the 
end of the eighteenth century, 
when society had ceased to be 
true to itself. The French 
Revolution was a desperate 
protest against this state of 
things, but the effects of that 
terrible revolt were not yet 
made manifest. During the 
time of social upheaval, re- 
ligion, rank, and civilisation 
itself seemed to be swept 
away. But when the storm 
was over, and the air grew 
clear again, it is worthy of 
note that it was the descend- 
ants of those men of race 
and of nobility, who had not 
flinched before the Paris mob, 
and who had gone to the 
scaffold with a bow and 4 
smile, who were re-established 
before even the religion of the 
country had recovered. Show- 
ing most plainly that persons 
of ages and generations of 
culture and refinement, and 
with the noble traditions of 
an old race to maintain, are 
peculiarly fitted to be what we 
call the leaders of society—the 
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best exponents, that is, of what 
is graceful, and mannerly, and 
honourable. 

But all that was to come 
after Jane Austen was in her 
grave. In her day, society 
had ceased to be true to itself. 
It was becoming divorced 
from the best thinking and 
the best kind of life. And 
here it was, and is, that the 
snob has his chance. When 
society begins to be artificial, 
the snob, who is an adept 
at artificiality, is the person 
of the hour. No society can 
be troubled with snobs, unless 
it has become tainted itself. 
The snob, being a parasite, 
can only exist upon decaying 
matter, and living on it pro- 
motes that decay. 

There were no snobs in 
Shakespeare’s day, because 
social order in his day was 
fixed, and it was wholesome, 
and snobs, if they existed at 
all, did not become sufficiently 
prominent to become a type. 
They did exist in the later 
days of ancient Rome, because 
Rome was in a state of de- 
cadence. In Bible history 
snobs do not appear, but the 
reason for this is, of course, 
quite other than the reason 
for the omission of their por- 
traiture, for instance, in the 
plays of Shakespeare, and it 
will have to be explained by 
the existence of racial differ- 
ences, and by the fundamental 
dissimilarity in the whole 
structural basis of the social 
fabric in the East and in the 
West. Eastern civilisation is 


always simpler than Western, 
and it tends to become settled 
and static. 


It is controlled 
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by the caste system in India 
on the one hand, and by the 
compulsory social laws o* the 
Mohammedans on the other. 
Eastern civilisation has always 
been dominated by the idea of 
Fate, which keeps things as 
they are, or by the conception 
of a God who has presented 
the world ready-made, as one 
might say, and fixed, to His 
creatures. Western civilisa- 
tion is dominated by the ideas 
which suggest chance and con- 
stant probabilities of change. 
In a wholesome state of society 
there is a certain healthy spirit 
engendered by this very con- 
flict between the Conservative 
view of life, based on the per- 
manent need of order and of 
the settled social fabric: and 
Radicalism, based on the per- 
manent necessity of man’s 
personal independence and 
freedom. When snobbishness 
becomes rife in a nation, it 
means that both political 
parties have lost their social 
basis. The Radical is tired of 
his ideal freedom, and _ the 
Conservative has lost his faith 
in the deeper social order. 
Decay has begun, and with 
decay has come the parasite 
snob. 

The snob is nearly always 
selfish. He sees in the distinc- 
tion of class, an opportunity 
of advancing himself. Either 
he will have rank himself, or 
he will be associated in the 
public mind with those who 
possess it. To this end he 
works, sometimes meanly, some- 
times unscrupulously, but al- 
ways selfishly. He wants to 
be a big person, as he would 
express it, or to be amongst 
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big people, simply and solely 
for his own sake. Nothing to 
him is equal to the joy of 
knowing the right people. He 
is preoccupied with consider- 
ations of social position, on 
account of his mingled self- 
distrust and self-conceit, com- 
bined with a failure to note the 
distinctions between realities 
and appearances. He sees that 
social differences are very con- 
spicuous and loom large on 
the surface of things. His 
conceit makes him wish to be 
conspicuous and _ successful : 
his self-distrust makes him 
fear to lean on his own real 
qualities and natural position. 
Accordingly, if he belongs to 
a high social position he em- 
phasises it, and declines to 
know his social inferiors, fear- 
ing lest their superiority to 
him in other more important 
matters might show itself. 
While if he is of a low social 
status, he apes or affects his 
social superiors, knowing he 
cannot rely upon his own 
merits and natural talents. 

One often hears it said that 
&@ man snob is worse than a 
woman snob, because while a 
woman’s natural love of ex- 
ternals may tempt her to snob- 
ishness, her safeguard against 
it is to be found in her gift 
for unselfishness, which affords 
her a protection not equally 
shared by men. The gift of 
unselfishness, while we may 
count hundreds of exceptions 
on either side, being the 
generally accepted feminine 
virtue. 

But apart altogether from 
his selfishness, the snob may 
reasonably be condemned for 
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his pettiness, his unkindness, 
and his constitutional untruth- 
fulness, which not only conde- 
scends to paltry untruths, but 
interferes with his appreciation 
of the verities and realities of 
life, Perhaps the petty snob 
is the least deserving of con- 
demnation, simply because he 
is so small and petty, but 
undoubtedly he is the one 
whose attitude of mind one 
can least understand. It is 
difficult to realise, for instance, 
why so many people should 
talk of those who are of higher 
rank than themselves so ob- 
trusively by their Christian 
names. There are many people 
who refer to almost the whole 
peerage with this familiarity 
of address, and one is surprised 
sometimes to learn that the 
person who thus talks may 
have the very slightest bow- 
ing acquaintance with these 
personages. Or, again, there 
are those who talk quite in- 
genuously and frankly of the 
advantage of having smart 
friends. Now friendship surely, 
if nothing else, must be based 
upon equality. It is a match- 
ing of souls, as it were, a divine 
brotherhood, and when the snob 
degrades this fine name, mak- 
ing it signify an alliance of 
self-interest, he is lowering 
altogether the standard of 
things, and one begins to 
perceive one, at least, of the 
reasons why he is so offensive 
to us. Worldly privilege is 
probably the best that he 
knows — his highest aspira- 
tion. And this being so, it is 
natural that he should bestow 
his utmost on its attainment. 
It requires more faith than 
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most men and women possess 
to aim at something higher 
than they can see. 

The pushing snob is another 
of those who comes under the 
heading of selfishness. He or 
she means to get on. At what- 
ever rung of the ladder they 
have started they mean to get 
higher. They are often success- 
ful, and arrive at quite giddy 
heights, and if they have trod- 
den down many friends on 
their upward climb, the snob 
is too reasonable and too sen- 
sible not to see that certain 
sacrifices must be made to 
the attainment of an ideal. 
These people never have an 
unsatisfactory acquaintance, or 
an undesirable member of the 
family, and they attach a good 
deal of personal merit to the 
matter of birth and ancestry. 

The unkind snob is sometimes 
@ person of rank, obsessed with 
the idea of caste, and with a 
snub ready for every one who 
intrudes into his or her charmed 
circle. Probably there are very 
few people who are the better 
for, or even deserving of, a snub. 
A snub hurts a good deal, and 
does no one any good, and the 
sooner it goes out of fashion 
the better. One might say of 
it, as the old-fashioned parent 
used to say when caning a 
little boy, “It hurts me far 
more than it hurts you.” One 
can only hope sincerely and 
believe that it does so. The 
power to snub is a weapon of 
defence, and should never be 
used as a weapon of offence. 

The untruthfulness of a snob 
is often quite an impalpable 
thing. He does not necessarily 
tell lies, but the meanness of 
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his outlook has made him 
become artificial and unreal, 
His life is a constant effort to 
make him appear other than 
he is, and he suffers at the 
hands of nearly every one, won- 
dering what people will say 
of him, and what they will 
think. 

There is a subtle description 
of a snob given in a recent 
novel, in which it is said of 
a woman in the book, that she 
thought it the height of vul- 
garity to mention a title. We 
know how snobbish and mean 
she must have been to whom 
these things, which are after 
all but the fringe of life—or 
at best the symbol of something 
greater—should have seemed 
of such importance as either 
to be mentioned or not to 
be mentioned. Yet persons of 
this type are not uncommon. 
They often ape a curious form 
of humility, and volunteer the 
information that they don’t 
know swells, naively assuming 
that one must be interested in 
the condition or rank of their 
acquaintances. One meets 
with a good deal of this sort 
of thing in our colonies, and 
a colonial will sometimes as- 
sume & manner verging danger- 
ously upon rudeness, in order 
to show what he calls his in- 
dependence. But this is a 
form of crudity rather than 
of snobbishness, for snobbish- 
ness is a vice of an older 
civilisation. 

Our last grievance with the 
snob is that directly or in- 
directly, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he always appeals 
to something lower than our 
best. Doubtless there are 
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sordid considerations in every 
life, but surely they only 
are noble who appeal to the 
highest in us, and who call 
forth our best. Their fine 
sense of honour is a fixed and 
unassailable thing, and that 
which is mean and paltry 
hardly seems to touch them, 
Their presence is in itself a 
rebuke to everything that is 
vile or mean. One does not 
find them even indulging a 
child in a way which is 
beneath what is, or ought to 
be, its sense of honour. “ Let 
all men feel, some more some 
less, according as they have 
within them the need to 
imitate me,” says a great 
writer, and the man of fine 
feeling is the man who at least 
assumes a fine and sensitive 
feeling in others. Consequently 
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he is always considerate, and 
those delicate crystals of sensi- 
tive human feelings — those 
corners which the world is so 
proud of rubbing off— are 
left uninjured by him. His 
honour is of too fine a quality 
to be greatly concerned with 
any question of reward. Suffi- 
cient for him if he do justice 
and love mercy and walk 
humbly with his God. Such 
as these we think of when 
they are gone, fully persuaded 
that Death—the great leveller 
as it is surely erroneously called 
—has treated them courteously, 
and that the aristocratic mind 
will move onwards on some 
different plane to that which 
is occupied by those who are 
selfish or mean, or merely 
paltry. 
S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
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LIVING in a well-ordered 
English county town, under 
the shadow of a great cathedral, 
whose chapter is composed of 
well-known leaders in the 
English Church, and in the 
midst of parish places of wor- 
ship served by able, godly, and 
energetic clergymen, I should, 
a few weeks ago, have as soon 
thought of meeting a tiger 
strolling about the streets as of 
being brought in contact with 
a proselytising Mormon mis- 
sionary. But I have been 
rudely awakened from my 
ignorance, and have been 
brought face to face with an 
insidious influence which has 
undoubtedly had some success 
in its special work, and might 
conceivably at any time assert 
itself in a manner of which it 
is very unpleasant to think. 
Most certainly a Mormon mis- 
sionary, trained for his task by 
education at Salt Lake City, 
has his headquarters amongst 
our most conservative, steady- 
going, and generally orthodox 
population, and is actively 
engaged in preaching the doc- 
trines of his church, selecting, 
of course, as the objects of his 
efforts excitable women and 
men whose mental balance is 
not particularly well assured. 
And in the teacher, his methods, 
and the ostensible doctrines 
that he inculcates, there is 
nothing in the least degree 
alarming to an ignorant mind. 
On the contrary, the man leads 
a self-denying life, apparently 
at least carrying out in practice 
the usage of the early Christ- 





ians—purity of conduct, com- 
munity of worldly goods, and 
devotion to the cause of right- 
eousness. The matter of his 
teaching is, of course, founded 
on the Book of Mormon and 
other so-called inspired revela- 
tions, but its inculcation de- 
pends mainly on specious tracts, 
in which the Book of Mormon 
is seldom or never mentioned, 
but which support everything 
that they urge by the author- 
ity (frequently ignoring the 
context) of passages taken from 
the Bible, both the Old and 
New Testaments. Meetings 
are held on Sunday evenings 
to press home the teaching, 
which all “seekers after truth ” 
are invited to attend; but in 
everything that is said, either 
in literature or in discourse, 
there is, as has been noted, 
nothing that is the least alarm- 
ing, nothing that could indicate 
the existence or countenancing 
of polygamy, nothing of the 
unscrupulous use of autocratic 
power by the authorities of the 
Mormon faith,— nothing, in 
short, about any of the more 
peculiarly revolting and ob- 
noxious Mormon  character- 
istics. To all outward seem- 
ing the Mormon propaganda 
is on the lines of the re- 
vivals that have from time 
to time been seen in our 
islands. The existing Christian 
Churches, in their organisation, 
teaching, and efforts to pro- 
mote spiritual and temporal 
good, are by it swept aside, 
as having departed from the 
Apostolic ideal, and a re- 
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crudescence of spiritual life 
on so-called simpler and more 
practical lines is urgently 
advocated. It is, of course, 
comparatively easy by a deft 
manipulation and distortion of 
facts to draw a comparison 
between the Christianity of to- 
day and that of apostolic times, 
vastly to the disadvantage of 
the former; and the minds of 
even right-thinking and devout 
people are not always so pre- 
pared and balanced that they 
are able to take what is put 
before them exactly for what 
it is worth. A new and ex- 
citing view of life and its 
responsibilities is offered. They 
become convinced that the old 
track, quite sufficiently rugged 
and difficult, which has been 
formed and trodden by the 
Christian pilgrims of many 
centuries, is become too com- 
monplace and _ conventional, 
and they desire to break off 
into some by-path which they 
think offers a more direct access 
to their goal, and in which they 
expect to find more stimulus 
and adventure. To this, the 
general character of all revivals, 
the Mormon propaganda gives 
in addition the story of a new 
revelation, the acquisition of 
the power to work miracles, 
the gift of tongues, and the 
same spiritual insight that 
marked the first disciples. The 
dialectic tools that are used are 
no doubt rude and clumsy, but 
they are sufficient to have an 
effect upon certain minds, and 
they are employed with the 
utmost zeal and fanaticism. 
Needless to tell here the 
circumstances that made me 
aware of this pestilent propa- 
ganda working actually under 
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one’s nose. Sufficient it is 
that I found it worth while to 
try to learn something definite 
of the beginning and history 
of Mormonism and of its pres- 
ent position. It is probable 
that most people have only a 
vague idea of these subjects, 
derived from the fifty-year-old 
books of Hepworth Dixon and 
Sir Richard Burton, and may 
be, as I was till quite lately, 
unaware of the active and 
systematic missionary work 
that the Mormons are now 
carrying on. No excuse is 
necessary, therefore, for crav- 
ing ‘Maga’s’ hospitality for a 
few words, which may at any 
rate direct attention to a most 
dangerous moral influence, in- 
duce others to make inquiries 
about it for themselves, and 
possibly to take an active part 
in warding off its ill - effects. 
A great amount of new light 
has been thrown upon Mor- 
monism in recent years, and 
there are many authorities 
that may be consulted on the 
subject, but I have found the 
fullest information in the 
‘Story of the Mormons,’ by 
W. A. Linn, a book which, 
fortified by good evidence, “in 
nothing extenuates, nor sets 
down aught in malice,” though 
it is doubtless sufficiently tren- 
chant in its statements. Per- 
haps it will be simplest to take 
a glance at the history of the 
Mormon faith and the practical 
lines that it has followed, from 
its origin until the present 
time, when, by the latest 
available information, the 


Mormons estimate the member- 
ship of their Church through- 
out the world at between 
300,000 and 400,000. 
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In 1816 there was settled at 
the village of Palmyra, in 
Ontario County, New York, 
a@ family called Smith, very 
poor, and, while classing them- 
selves as farmers, regarded by 
their neighbours as shifty and 
untrustworthy. They eked out 
a living by hawking small 
wares in the village — cakes, 
vegetables, brooms, &c.; but 
the father also practised as a 
money - digger (a seeker for 
hidden treasure), and, more- 
over, claimed the powers of a 
“‘dowser,” though there are no 
records of any success achieved 
by him. Of his nine children, 
the fourth, Joseph, has been 
thus described : “ From the age 
of twelve to twenty years he 
is best remembered as a dull- 
eyed, flaxen - headed, prevari- 
cating boy,—noted only for 
his indolent and vagabondish 
character, and his habits of 
exaggeration and untruthful- 
ness.” The best that a Mor- 
mon biographer, Orson Pratt, 
could say of him as a youth 
was that “‘he could read with- 
out much difficulty, and write 
a very imperfect hand, and had 
a very limited understanding 
of the elementary rules of 
arithmetic.” Such as he was, 
however, he followed in his 
father’s footsteps as a money- 
digger, and further, himself 
practised divination by means 
of a “ peekstone ” (as his family 
called it), by gazing into which 
he said that he could discover 
the location of stolen property 
and of hidden treasure. As his 
divination in such matters was 
not successful, he was always 
ready with an excuse for fail- 
ure, such as that, the utmost 
silence being necessary, some- 
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one, tempted by the devil, had 
spoken, and thus caused the 
sought-for riches to disappear. 

It was in 1823 that Joseph 
Smith announced the finding 
by him of certain golden plates, 
inscribed with mysterious char- 
acters and forming a book, but 
the accounts that he gave at 
various times of his discovery 
were contradictory, and it was 
not till many years later, in 
1838, at Nauvoo, that the 
definite story, now accepted 
by the Mormons, of the rev- 
elation of the Book by an angel 
was given out. From various 
affidavits which were made by 
responsible persons who knew 
all the circumstances, it is 
perfectly clear that no kind 
of discovery was ever made, 
and that the whole story was 
absolute fiction. It is indeed 
recorded among other state- 
ments on the subject that two 
men, ignoring Smith’s asser- 
tions that no man could look 
on the Book and live, insisted 
on lifting the cover said to 
conceal it from human eyes, 
and found nothing but a large 
brick. Smith, however, main- 
tained the broad facts of his 
story, and by means of the 
Urim and Thummim, an equip- 
ment in the shape of a pair of 
spectacles which formed part 
of his discovery, he made what 
he called a translation of the 
writing on the golden plates, 
the writing in an unknown 
language that could only be 
interpreted under divine guid- 
ance. It is not to be supposed 
that an uneducated and not 
very gifted youth could have 
produced a work such as he 
now published (crude in every 
sense as it was) by his own 
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unassisted efforts, furnishing 
the historical matter and ap- 
plying the theology. There 
can, however, be no doubt 
what was the origin of the 
Book, and how it was elabor- 
ated. In the beginning of last 
century a certain Solomon 
Spaulding, who had studied 
divinity, and had been for 
some time in charge of a 
church, excited by the re- 
ported finding of bones, 
gigantic skeletons, &c., in 
some mounds in Ohio, con- 
ceived the idea of writing a 
fanciful history of the ancient 
races in America. The book 
was written, and he gave to it 
the title of “The Manuscript 
Found.” He tried to find a 
publisher for it but failed, and 
he died in 1816. The manu- 
script had been in the hands 
of a printer named Patterson, 
had been seen, of course, by 
a good many people, and had 
been read by the author to his 
associates. It was left among 
other papers when he died. 
After the publication of the 
Mormon Bible, the translation 
from the writing on the golden 
plates, Spaulding’s work was 
remembered, and it was dis- 
tinctly asserted by several 
witnesses that, with certain 
additions of religious matter, 
the whole of it had been in- 
corporated in Smith’s publica- 
tion, even all the principal 
names being textually pre- 
served. Unfortunately Spauld- 
ing’s manuscript seems to have 
now been mislaid, or to have 
fallen into Mormon hands, by 
which it would certainly be 
destroyed; but this is of the 
less consequence, as there is 
so much corroborative evidence 
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that its words were identical 
with those of the Book of 
Mormon. The link especially 
connecting Spaulding’s work 
with that of Joseph Smith 
was a certain Sidney Rigdon, 
whose acquaintance Smith had 
formed, and who afterwards 
became a very prominent 
figure in the Mormon com- 
munity. Rigdon was con- 
nected with the printing-office 
of Patterson, mentioned above, 
and probably had become 
acquainted with Spaulding’s 
manuscript, and copied it. He 
was a man who, though only 
of limited education, had be- 
come a member of the Baptist 
Church, and had received a 
licence to preach. He then 
joined another religious sect, 
the Campbellites. Leaving 
them, he worked for some time 
as a tanner, and then again 
began preaching as an un- 
denominational exhorter, again 
as a Baptist, and once more 
as @& Campbellite, always 
gathering great audiences by 
his natural eloquence. He at 
anyrate possessed some know- 
ledge of popular theology, and 
a competent acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. It seems un- 
questionable that Rigdon knew 
Joseph Smith well, and had 
every opportunity of consult- 
ing with him, and of placing 
in his hands the materials for 
the so-called translation of the 
writing on the golden plates. 
Besides the similarity between 
the Book of Mormon and 
Spaulding’s manuscript, the 
startling resemblance between 
some prominent beliefs and 
doctrines of the former and 
those of the Campbellites, to 
whose ranks Rigdon had be- 
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longed, cannot be overlooked, 
and very especially the doc- 
trines on baptism. Altogether 
the real origin of the Mormon 
Bible seems to be established 
beyond all question. And now 
a word on the Book of Mormon 
itself. The first edition was 
printed and published in 1830, 
but was so full of inaccuracies 
and inconsistencies of every 
kind that they were obvious 
even to its author or authors 
and the people among whom it 
was circulated. Many correc- 
tions were made in the second 
edition issued in 1842, and a 
comparison of the latest Salt 
Lake City edition with the 
first has shown more than 
three thousand changes. Even 
now the Book does not take 
&@ prominent part in Mormon 
teaching, which is founded, 
generally speaking, on subse- 
quently produced so-called 
“revelations,” and the dis- 
courses of preachers. Crude 
and dull to an extreme, it 
appeals neither to devotional 
feeling, to historical interest, 
to poetic sentiment, nor to 
literary taste. 

The historical story, as told 
in the Book, is so confused 
and complicated by repetitions 
that it is almost impossible 
to make anything definite out 
of it, and even the Mormons 
themselves are unsuccessful in 
reducing it to order. The 
following summary of it is 
found in a letter written by 
Joseph Smith’s son :— 


“The history of America is un- 
folded from its first settlement by 
a colony that came from the Tower 
of Babel at the confusion of lan- 
guages to the beginning of the fifth 
century of the istian era. We 
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are informed by these records that 
America in ancient times has been 
inhabited by two distinct races 
of people. The first were called 
Jaredites, and came directly from 
the Tower of Babel. The second 
came directly from the city of Jer- 
usalem about six hundred years be- 
fore Christ. They were principally 
Israelites of the descenlants of 
Joseph. The Jaredites were de- 
stroyed about the time that the 
Israelites came from Jerusalem, who 
succeeded them in the inhabitance 
of the country. The principal nation 
of the second race fell in battle to- 
ward the close of the fourth century. 
The remnant are the Indians that 
now inhabit the country.” 


As put forward in the Book, 
the writing on the golden 
plates containing the story 
was commenced by Nephi, one 
of the sons of Lehi, a ruler 
and leader, at the time of the 
departure from Jerusalem, and 
was continued by other his- 
torians. Eventually the plates 
were hidden, the people being 
wicked, and were again taken 
up by Mormon, a descendant 
of Nephi, to be by him further 
engraved. Mormon and his 
people the Nephites were anni- 
hilated by the rival people, the 
Lamanites (the ancestors of the 
American Indians), with the 
exception of Moroni, Mormon’s 
son, who completed the history 
and buried the plates where 
they were found by Joseph 
Smith. The description said 
to be given on the plates of 
the language in which they 
were written is mere burlesque, 
but need not be recorded now. 
Throughout the Book whole 
chapters of the Bible are to be 
found in company with other 
matter; and a conclusive proof, 
if proof was still wanting, that 
it is an ignorant forgery, 278 
direct quotations from the New 
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Testament may be counted in 
a document purporting to have 
been mostly written at a period 
long antecedent to Christ’s 
birth. Of glaring anachronisms 
and other proofs of fraudulent 
profession there are numberless 
examples. Even Shakespeare 
was laid under contribution by 
the fabled writer on the golden 
plates more than two thousand 
years before the poet’s birth. 
Such is the Book which is 
accepted at this day as an 
inspired work by the thousands 
of persons who constitute the 
Mormon Church ! 

The organisation of the 
Mormon community proceeded 
apace after Joseph Smith as- 
sumed the character of a pro- 
phet divinely inspired, and in 
1830 branches had been estab- 
lished in various places, includ- 
ing some seventy members in 
all. April the 6th is named as 
the date of its legal commence- 
ment. The various steps in its 
formation were the subjects of 
so-called special “ revelations ” 
received by the prophet Joseph 
Smith; and here it may be 
noted that, whenever at that 
period or subsequently Smith 
desired to justify any course of 
action, he at once proclaimed 
that he had received a “ revel- 
ation” from Heaven giving to 
him divine authority in the 
matter, and these “revelations ” 
have since been collected into a 
book, which, as has been men- 
tioned, is practically of more 
importance than the Book of 
Mormon itself. It is not pos- 
sible now to enter into all the 
details of church government 
that were framed, but it may 
be noted that Sidney Rigdon 
VOL, CLXXXII—NO, MCV. 
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now openly visited and allied 
himself with Smith, and the 
result of the conferences be- 
tween these arch-conspirators 
was the resolution to move the 
headquarters of the new Church 
from Palmyra to Ohio. Joseph 
Smith and his family were too 
well known to allow any suc- 
cess to their imposture in New 
York State. Smith moved 
therefore to Kirtland in Ohio, 
with Rigdon, whose open acces- 
sion to the new doctrine had 
there a great influence on 
account of his previous preach- 
ing. There was little to give 
interest to the lives of the 
pioneer settlers in the district, 
and the announcement of a 
new Bible and a new prophet 
created much religious excite- 
ment among the Ohio people, 
who knew nothing of that 
prophet’searlyhistory. Several 
men of some position and char- 
acter proclaimed themselves to 
be Mormon converts, in wild 
excitement others followed, and 
the growth of the Church was 
for a time extraordinarily rapid. 
So rapid indeed was it that it 
was found possible to have a 
“ revelation,” sending forth 
preachers north into Canada 
and also into many of the 
States of the Union. But the 
progress of Mormonism was 
not without its drawbacks. 
While the travelling preachers 
were adding new converts, 
rumours of immoral practices 
in the fold began to circulate, 
and there was besides a partial 
exposure of Smith’s methods. 
Many men apostatised, and so 
strong a public feeling was 
roused in the neighbourhood 
that one night Smith and 
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Rigdon were torn from their 
houses, and both were tarred 
and feathered. This outrage 
and all subsequent troubles 
have of course been attributed 
by Mormons to a hostility to 
their religious beliefs, but this 
is far from having been the real 
cause. The popular fury had 
been roused by the social aspect 
of Mormonism, not by any 
question of convictions. There 
were many other equally 
eccentric religious sects in 
America, and none of them 
was in any way interfered 
with; but then, as Horace 
Greeley said in after years, 
“ He could not remember that 
any of them was ever generally 
represented and regarded by 
the other sects as_ thieves, 
robbers, and murderers.” 

It was not long after the 
establishment of his Church 
that Smith began to think of 
utilising the organisation for 
the provision of funds. It had 
been an initial principle, an- 
nounced by a “ revelation,” 
that proselytes should con- 
secrate all their property to 
the Church, and a further 
“revelation” appointed the 
prophet, with certain other 
leaders, to manage all pecuni- 
ary matters. Money was 
necessary for all the projects 
that were entertained, — the 
building of a city at Kirt- 
land, a vast temple, &c.,—and 
many devices were framed in 
order to procure it. A general 
store was opened by Smith, 
but even his authority could 
not carry it on at a profit, for, 
if he did not give unlimited 
credit and ignore many bad 
debts, his customers, not yet 
confirmed in their allegiance to 
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him, were apt to secede from 
his community. Later enter- 
prises were undertaken, all of 
which brought loss. Finally, a 
nominal bank was established, 
issuing paper money, though 
all payments to it were to be 
made in specie. In order to 
give confidence to it, Smith 
had one or two hundred boxes 
made, filled with lead, and each 
marked $1000. When people 
made inquiries as to the bank’s 
specie reserve, the boxes were 
shown to them, and one was 
opened which really did con- 
tain silver. As was only to 
be expected, the bank’s career 
was very short, and Smith and 
Rigdon were obliged to fly to 
Missouri—never to return to 
Kirtland. 

The State of Missouri, at 
the time when the fortunes of 
the Mormons were transferred 
thither, had made but small 
advance on the road to civili- 
sation. Only a few years 
previously had the territory 
been released by treaty from 
Indian ownership. It was to 
this State that the Mormons 
had looked in a scheme, sup- 
ported of course by a “ revela- 
tion,” of founding a permanent 
Zion, but it had not been con- 
templated that an immediate 
movement from Ohio was in- 
volved. Missionaries had been 
sent to Missouri in 1830 to 
establish the Church among 
the Lamanites (the Indians). 
Smith, Rigdon, and other 
leaders had later visited the 
State, and had pitched upon 
the small settlement of Inde- 
pendence as the eventual site 
of the New Jerusalem. Large 
numbers of Mormons from 
various quarters had followed 
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and settled themselves, and 
here they might possibly have 
remained uninterfered with, at 
least for some time; but it 
became known that they and 
their co-religionists designed to 
possess themselves of the whole 
State, and the antagonistic 
feeling of the neighbouring 
non- Mormons was _ roused. 
The Mormons were driven 
forth, and there was even some 
small fighting before they real- 
ised that circumstances were 
too strong for them, and that 
they must go. Smith and 
other leading men had, as told 
above, at this time to fly from 
Ohio. They joined the com- 
munity in Missouri just before 
the last crisis came, and took 
part in the disturbances that 
occurred, though without be- 
ing able in any way to modify 
the forced expulsion of their 
followers. This period was 
especially notable for the insti- 
tution of one of Mormonism’s 
most repulsive features, the 
Danites (known afterwards in 
Utah as “Destroying Angels”’), 
a band of executioners, or 
possibly rather murderers, who 
were sworn and bound to carry 
out any decree against life or 
property issued by the heads 
of the Church. Another im- 
portant measure that became 
& Mormon law, again by virtue 
of a “revelation,” was the tith- 
ing system, the forced payment 
to Church authorities of the 
vast sums levied upon real 
estate, which have ever since 
provided for Smith and his suc- 
cessors the principal revenue 
for administrative purposes. 

It is impossible in a limited 
space to follow all the vicis- 
situdes of the Mormon com- 
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munity after its ejectment from 
Missouri, and the steps which 
led to its next settlement on 
the bank of the Mississippi in 
a location, originally called 
Commerce, to which Smith 
gave the name of Nauvoo. This 
he said was a Hebrew word 
signifying “beautiful,” but it 
is perhaps needless to say that 
no Hebrew scholar can trace 
the derivation. The rapid 
growth and development of 
this city were most remarkable, 
and were principally due to 
the influx of population caused 
by the energetic proselytising 
work both in the United States 
and in Europe. The place 
when first occupied was a 
marshy jungle, and in conse- 
quence very unhealthy. There 
were only three or four build- 
ings, and it was much in the 
same case as “the thriving 
city of Eden,” where Martin 
Chuzzlewit found himself. The 
mortality among the wretched 
refugees from Missouri and 
the new converts from Europe 
was very great, and the gift 
of healing powers claimed by 
the prophet was exercised in 
vain. There was great dis- 
couragement, and a passage in 
a sermon by the prophet, de- 
livered at this time, may 
noted as showing the manner 
in which he dealt with his flock, 
and his style of exhortation. 
“Many of the English who have 
lately come here have expressed = 
disappointment on their arrival. Such 
persons have every reason to be satis- 
fied with this beautiful country. If 
they choose to complain, they may ; 
but I don’t want to be troubled with 
their complaints. If they are not 
satisfied here, I have only this to say 
to them, ‘Don’t stay whining about 
me, but go back to England, and go 
to h—] and be d—d.’” 
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But bad as its situation was, 
and many as were its draw- 
backs, the city soon, by the 
sheer force of the numbers 
flocking to it, gained import- 
ance, and if it had been com- 
pleted on the lines projected 
by the Mormons, it might have 
become a capital worthy of 
a great organisation. The 
energy of the organisation 
might indeed have then at- 
tained for it a proportion of 
greatness if it had rested on 
anything like moral principles, 
and possibly also if the infiu- 
ence of a spurious religion had 
aot been thrown into politi- 
9a! and altogether irrelevant 
matters. But the causes of 
the complete collapse in the 
semporary prosperity of Nau- 
voo were political and social. 
The command of a sufficient 
number of votes to weigh in 
an election to any public office 
has always in America given 
great power to the party pos- 
sessing it, and the Mormons 
were now by no means a neg- 
ligible quantity. Their leader 
could do much to secure the 
political success of whichever 
party in the State he favoured, 
but Smith played his cards 
badly, and eventually, by vi- 
brating between the Whigs 
and Democrats, managed to 
arraign against him the forces 
of both. For a time his politi- 
cal moves seemed to have some 
good fortune, and he was so 
elated that he even had the 
audacity to put himself forward 
as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 
His death, however, made it 
impossible to know the amount 
of disturbance his candidature 
might have caused in the dis- 
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tricts where the Mormons were 
numerous. 

The social conditions in Nau- 
voo were, however, the main 
factor in the hostile feelings 
of the non-Mormons. The 
banks of the Mississippi were 
at that time hiding-places for 
pirates and refuges for all 
manner of criminals and des- 
perados. The Mormon invita- 
tion to the whole world to join 
the community and be saved 
appealed to this lawless class, 
which found protection in the 
new baptism and in the de- 
fence given by the Mormon 
authorities to all members of 
their flock. ‘In this way 
Nauvoo became a great re- 
ceptacle for stolen goods,” and 
in the city there was a vast 
amount of robbery and other 
crimes, ostensibly indeed cen- 
sured by the Church authorities, 
but in reality sheltering itself 
under Mormon institutions and 
privileges. Moreover, “it be- 
came notorious in all the 
country round that it was 
practically useless for a non- 
Mormon to attempt the re- 
covery of stolen goods in 
Nauvoo, no matter how strong 
the proofs in his possession 
might be.” According to the 
unrefuted statement made by 
one Bennett, who had every 
opportunity of knowing the 
facts, Mormon society at Nau- 
voo was organised licentious- 
ness, and probably allied to 
this state of things came in 
1843 the definite “revelation ” 
sanctioning and _ enjoining 
plural marriages, or poly- 
gamy. It was not, in the 
first instance, published to the 
whole community, but was 
gradually taught confidenti- 
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ally, though with little real 
secrecy, to his immediate fol- 
lowers by the prophet; and 
polygamy was undoubtedly 
practised by some of them, as 
also by himself. 

Not till 1852, at Salt Lake 
City, was the “revelation” 
definitely made known to all 
the world. It is difficult in 
short space to enter into all 
the various features of the 
system now tentatively and 
with partial publicity intro- 
duced. The Mormon, with re- 
gard to polygamy, was taught 
that he married for time, but 
was “sealed” for eternity. 
The “sealing” was therefore 
the more important ceremony, 
and was performed with the 
accompaniment of secret oaths 
and mystic rites. ‘“ According 
to one early definition of ‘seal- 
ing,’ the man and the woman 
who are to be properly mated 
are selected in heaven in a 
pre-existent state. If through 
@ mistake in an earthly mar- 
riage A has got the spouse 
intended for B, the latter may 
consider himself a husband for 
Mrs A.” No woman could ex- 
pect to be saved unless she 
was ‘‘sealed” to a man who 
should lead her towards heaven, 
and if she was never “ sealed,” 
she would always remain a 
spiritual outcast. Any num- 
ber of women could be “sealed” 
(in effect married) to one man, 
and eventually a man was not 
considered a true and sincere 
Mormon if, having the means 
to support more, he held to one 
wife alone, and did not comply 
with a licence which was en- 
joined as a doctrine of his 
Church. On the other hand, 
though there is no absolute 
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confirmation of this, it was 
believed that a similar licence 
was also secretly extended to 
women, and that something 
was taught which “ would test 
the brethren as much as poly- 
gamy tried the sisters.” The 
light in which the institution 
of polygamy is to-day regarded 


by the Mormons will be noticed 
later. 
When it became bruited 


abroad that the doctrine of 
polygamy was favoured by 
the prophet, great antagonism 
was at once manifested, and 
this indirectly led to his death. 
Many of the leading Mormons 
took active measures to combat 
the new teaching, and among 
others set up a newspaper for 
the purpose. Smith stirred up 
his own particular partisans in 
his defence, and had the offices 
and plant of the newspaper 
burned. This amounted to a 
very serious riot in the eye of 
the United States law, and the 
State Governor Ford found it 
to be his duty to act vigorously. 
Smith and his brother Hyrum 
were arrested and confined in 
the jail at Carthage pending 
trial. Ford went to Nauvoo 
to restore order, and in his 
absence the jail was attacked 
by some of the local militia, 
eager to act as lynchers against 
the leaders of a sect which was 
becoming so powerful and was 
so obnoxious. The prophet 
and his brother were murdered 
with every circumstance of 
determined atrocity, and the 
manner of their death was of 
course of such a nature as to 
entitle them to the character 
of martyrs among the deluded 
people who had given credence 
to their spiritual claims. 
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After the death of the pro- 
phet Smith, it was only to be 
expected that the succession 
to his influence and the leader- 
ship of the Church would be 
disputed, and it was not till 
late in 1847 that Brigham 
Young was definitely elected 
to be president of the Mormon 
community, though he had 
practically assumed the posi- 
tion as soon as it was vacant. 
The death of the prophet had 
by no means brought about 

between the Mormons 
and the anti-Mormons. The 
complaints of stealing by the 
Mormons were emphatically 
reiterated, many daring mur- 
ders that had been committed 
were charged to them, and 
the Danites were, on good and 
sufficient grounds, believed to 
be active in Church-instigated 
crime. The old pirates of the 
Mississippi had been a scourge 
to the district, but were never 
so terrible as this Danite or- 
ganisation which, among the 
Mormons at anyrate, claimed 
to be above the law. Then the 
political influence which the 
Mormons aimed at and in- 
deed to some extent exerted, 
rendered them particularly ob- 
noxious even to the Democra- 
tic party which they had fav- 
oured. The ill-feeling that 
existed resulted in many dis- 
turbances, in which the Mor- 
mon settlers were driven in 
from the country districts and 
forced to take refuge in Nau- 
voo, and before long it became 
evident that the Mormons as 
a body must seek another 
settlement. Many of them 
crossed “the F'ather of Waters,” 
setting their faces westward, 
and the hostile pressure on 
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those that remained was in- 
creased, There was some re- 
sistance, and several skirmishes 
took place, but at last there was 
a complete stampede of “The 
Saints ” to quit the town that 
they had built, and had hoped 
to establish as their Zion. 
The season was winter, and 
bitter hardships were the Mor- 
mon lot. In defiance of all 
obstacles, however, and with 
all the hardihood and adapta- 
bility of the true American 
pioneer, the refugees swept 
from camp to camp over an un- 
inhabited country, unknowing 
their ultimate destination, but 
vaguely hoping to find, some- 
where in distant California, a 
resting-place in which they 
could once more be at peace, 

And at this period a curious 
episode came to pass. The 
United States were at war 
with Mexico, and it was sug- 
gested to the Mormons that 
they should furnish a battalion 
for service. No greater ad- 
vantage could have befallen 
the community. A number 
of their most intelligent men 
would be moved at Govern- 
ment expense to the destina- 
tion they desired, and have 
an opportunity of looking out 
for land suitable for settle- 
ment, while the large amount 
of money paid for their ser- 
vice was a godsend to an 
assemblage of families where 
ready cash was a necessity 
and, under the circumstances 
of their hurried flight, was 
terribly lacking. The war was 
nearly over before the bat- 
talion arrived at the scene of 
operations, but it did some 
garrison duty, and, when mus- 
tered out, its members rejoined 
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their families either at Salt 
Lake City or on their weary 
progress thither. 

To return to the main 
stream of emigration. An 
advanced party under Brig- 
ham Young had pushed ahead, 
and after crossing the Rocky 
Mountains had made its way 
to the Great Salt Lake, in 
the desolate neighbourhood of 
which the city of Utah was 
to be founded. None but men 
of the sternest mould could 
have faced and overcome the 
dangers and difficulties that 
met these explorers—pathless 
deserts, sickness, the menace 
of savage Indian tribes, hunger 
and thirst,—and, little as we 
may esteem Mormons, there can 
be no doubt that they here 
did a pioneer work which, in 
the world’s history, has seldom 
been surpassed. The great 
mass of the emigrants fol- 
lowed Brigham Young’s party, 
and the several bands were 
by degrees gathered in from 
the camps and halting-places, 
in which they had sometimes 
been forced to make prolonged 
stay for repose, and to renew 
the means for their painful 
pilgrimage. The “Mormon 
trail” became a well-marked 
route, but its most distinctive 
traces were the graves of men 
and women, and the skeletons 
of their domestic animals. 

The conditions of life near 
the Great Salt Lake when the 
district was first occupied 
were far from promising, and 
though they were pictured to 
the world in glowing terms in 
order to attract the faithful 
from distant lands, Brigham 
Young himself wrote of “this 
barren, desolate country.” 








Everything necessary to make 
life possible was still to be done, 
and there were no available re- 
sources of any kind within a 
thousand miles. But, in spite 
of grievous failures of crops, 
visitations by vegetation -de- 
vouring insects, pestilence, and 
other trials, Mormon energy 
made good the settlement, and 
the City of the Saints quickly 
leaped into being. And now, 
perhaps, the most important 
stroke of fortune in Mormon 
history occurred—the discovery 
of gold in California, and the 
mad rush of treasure-seekers 
from the Eastern States. 
Thousands passed through the 
Mormon settlement, and 
brought a double benefit. 
They sold for the merest trifle 
supplies and equipment no 
longer useful to them, but of 
which the Mormons were in 
dire need, and they bought 
such food-supplies as the 
Mormons had to sell at fabu- 
lous prices, even $1 per pound 
being willingly paid for flour, 
and $8 per bushel for unground 
wheat. Some Mormons were 
indeed themselves affected by 
the thirst for gold, and were 
willing to join the eager miners, 
but Brigham Young, either 
from far-seeing sagacity or 
from the selfish wish to retain 
his followers under command, 
vigorously exerted his author- 
ity to retain in Utah all who 
had been baptised into the 
steadily growing Church. 
When the Mormons began 
their movement westward from 
Nauvoo, the immigration of 
converts from Europe was 
suspended, because of the un- 
certainty about the next settle- 
ment, and the difficulty of 
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moving the population over 
the vast plains. But, now 
that the new territory was an 
accomplished fact, every means 
were taken to bring converts 
into the fold, and by rosy 
description to induce eligible 
families and individuals to 
cross the seas and join the 
great headquarters. Mission 
work had ever been a promin- 
ent feature of Mormonism, and 
at various times elders had 
been sent to preach its doc- 
trines, not only to every State 
of the Union and to England, 


but to Australia, Wales, 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, and 
the East Indies. Converts 


were sought and found in 
France, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway and Iceland, Italy and 
Switzerland, in the Sandwich 
Islands, at Malta and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Every 
nation heard of the prophet 
Smith, and contingents from 


every land were enrolled 
among the “Latter - Day 
Saints.” Now the zeal for 


proselytising was redoubled, 
and, especially in England, the 
human harvest that was 
gathered was to be numbered 
by thousands, including many 
skilled artisans, besides the 
poor and ignorant, who wel- 
comed the promises of comfort 
and sufficiency held out to 
them in glowing and generous 
words. How many a poor 
victim had reason, after mak- 
ing the long and _ toilsome 
journey to Utah, to curse the 
hour when he placed himself 
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in the clutches of an organisa- 
tion from which there was no 
escape ! 

Since the founding of the 
Great Salt Lake City the 
history of the Mormon com- 
munity has been one rather 
of material than quasi-religious 
development. It has been 
marked by some terrible 
tragedies, all to a greater or 
less extent connected with the 
Church administration, but they 
have been ignored or forgotten, 
and ‘there has been a steadily 
increasing prosperity up to a 
certain point. At present, 
however, some careful observers 
think that the sect has reached 
its apogee as regards wealth 
and membership, and that in 
both it is now stationary.! 
For nearly fifty years it ex- 
isted in the United States as 
a kind of imperium in imperio, 
and was constantly in contro- 
versy with the laws and senti- 
ments of the great Republic, 
more especially as regards the 
doctrine of polygamy. The 
situation became an impossible 
one, and the Mormons were 
obliged, at least to all outward 
seeming, to give way, and in 
1890 polygamy was, by the 
head of the Mormon Church, 
struck out from among its 
necessary beliefs and practices. 
This removal of offence satis- 
fied the Government of the 
United States, which did not 
concern itself with other doc- 
trines not traversing the law 
of the land, and in 1896 Utah 
was received as one of the 





1 It was announced, however, at the Latter-Day Saints’ half-yearly conference 
in London on the 6th October, that there are 669 Mormons in London alone, and 
that whereas there were only 50 baptisms in 1906, there have been already 108 


this year. 
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States, with all the consequent 
power and privileges. 

But, though polygamy has 
been nominally discountenanced 
by the Mormon Church, there 
can be no doubt that the 
doctrine still exists, and that 
the practice is only temporarily 
held in abeyance for expedi- 
ency’s sake. Polygamy is by 
no means abolished, and the 
time is hoped for when the 
check upon it shall be removed, 
possibly as the result of some 
political crisis in the United 
States. Itis moreover asserted 
by very competent witnesses 
that, even now, secret instances 
of polygamy are to be found in 
Utah. 

The power of the Mormon 
priesthood over their flock was 
never more autocratically stern 
than it is to-day, and any one 
joining the community who 
fancies that he or she will be 
allowed any measure of in- 
dependence is most wofully 
mistaken. The bondage is 
strict, and it has been so long 
in existence that it has become 
second nature to the descend- 
ants of the first disciples. 

The devout Mormon has to- 
day no more doubt that his 
Church will in the end dom- 
inate completely the United 
States, and probably the whole 
of the civilised world, than he 
has in the divine character of 
the prophet’s revelations, and, 
as has been told, the mission- 
aries of Mormonism are numer- 
ous, enthusiastic, and devoted. 
Any Mormon may be ordered 
to leave home and family and 
undertake missionary work, 
and any man so selected at 
once accepts the work in the 
spirit of a Jesuit priest, having, 
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too, equally few scruples about 
the means that he adopts. It 
is said that the number of 
missionaries now employed is 
over 1500, of whom half are in 
the United States and the 
remainder abroad. These men 
receive no pay for their work, 
and it is much to the credit 
of their enthusiasm that they 
are entirely supported by their 
own past earnings, or by con- 
tributions from relatives in 
Utah. Undoubtedly they rep- 
resent a determined effort of 
the Mormon Church to secure 
proselytes, though it is believed 
that, for the present at any 
rate, this effort has not made 
very much way. For the 
present this may be the case, 
but there certainly remains 
the threatening possibility that 
the Mormons may in the future 
repeat their successes of fifty 
years ago, when, in England 
alone, thousands after thou- 
sands joined their ranks. This 
possibility has been recognised 
in Canada, whence we hear 
of anti- Mormon petitions. 
There are signs, also, that 
attention is being drawn to 
Mormon movements in London, 
where there are five or six 
mission centres, and more than 
thirty missionaries are labour- 
ing. As I have said, a mis- 
sionary is at work in our 
old cathedral town. He has 
brought pain and confusion 
into at least one modest house- 
hold, and though his designs 
have there been frustrated, he 
and his like constitute a serious 
danger, which should be recog- 
nised, watched, and guarded 
against by all who are inter- 
ested in the spiritual welfare 
of our people. 
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BIOGRAPHY — ITS DEFECTS AND 


ITS QUALITIES — PITT’S ELOQUENCE — THE TRIUMPH OF 1759 — THE 
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WILLIAM Pitt the Elder 
has waited more than a cen- 
tury for an industrious bio- 
grapher, and it is not a little 
disgraceful to England that 
the biographer, so long ex- 
pected, should come from 
Germany. However, if we 
deplore the provenance of the 
gift, we need not underrate 
the debt of gratitude which we 
owe the giver; and though 
Herr von Ruville’s! ‘Life of 
Chatham’ does not speak the 
last word, for the present it 
easily holds the field against 
all competitors. The bio- 
grapher has made a prudent 
use of the fresh materials 
which have been brought to 
light at Dropmore and else- 
where; he has _ preserved 
throughout a wise impartial- 
ity ; and such errors of judg- 
ment as he seems to have 
committed are due to the pre- 
dilections of his country and 
the habits of his race. 

In the first place, he is 
somewhat deficient in the 
sense of humour. He cannot 
take men as he finds them. 
The habit of the lecturer is so 
strong upon him that he be- 
rates the persons of his drama 
with the superior air of a 


schoolmaster. This is what he 
has to say of Thomas Pitt’s 
zealous interest in his diamond : 
“Whatever the value of the 
stone, to make it so integral a 
part of life, and to embitter 
existence on its account, argues 
a profound lack of finer feeling, 
let alone of religious sense, 
a low and material theory of 
life, which was, however, very 
general at that time among 
the ruling classes in England.” 
Nothing could be farther out 
of place than this trite piece 
of morality, and the broad 
generalisation which Herr von 
Ruville, more Teutonico, bases 
upon Thomas Pitt’s ambition. 
In the second place, he is un- 
touched by the picturesque. 
He regards all events, small 
or large, through a mist of 
commonplace. The rise of the 
Pitts to eminence is one among 
the romances of our social 
history. It is difficult to con- 
template without enthusiasm 
(or curiosity) the triumph of 
Thomas Pitt, once regarded 
askance as an ‘“ interloper,” 
and presently accepted, through 
the distinguished alliances of 
his children, as a kinsman of 
many great families. The 
ambition was not precisely 





1 William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Albert von Ruville. 
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London: Heinemann. 
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“material.” It could not be 
reckoned up in terms of gold 
or of silver, or even of dia- 
monds, and Thomas Pitt’s 
policy, if policy it were, is 
justified abundantly by the 
gift to England of two great 
Ministers. 

By far the least satisfactory 
part of Herr von Ruville’s book 
is the first four or five chapters. 
Here he gives you the impres- 
sion of making bricks without 
straw. He attempts to atone 
for inevitably defective know- 
ledge by vain assumptions. He 
applies to William Pitt the 
universal experience of man- 
kind, as though it had been 
his exclusive privilege. It is 
thus that he pictures the boy 
leaving home for Eton: “ Nat- 
urally he must have received 
some previous instruction, but 
of this we know nothing. Apart 
from parental teaching, some 
tutor may have been called in 
from among the local clergy ; at 
any rate, it was at this period 
that the foundations of his 
moral and political character 
were laid.” It is not easy over- 
harshly to condemn these plati- 
tudinous observations. Why 
should Herr von Ruville pene- 
trate so deeply into the obvi- 
ous as to tell us that a boy 
cannot go to Eton without 
some previous training? Why 
should he venture upon so haz- 
ardous a guess as that, in the 
days when preparatory schools 
were unknown, it was custom- 
ary to rely for learning upon the 
rector of the parish? And was 
William Pitt singular in lay- 
ing the foundations of his char- 
acter during an impressionable 


childhood? Yet such is the 
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tone in which Herr von Ruville 
constantly addresses the subject 
of his biography. He asks 
impertinent questions and fits 
them with irrelevant answers, 
He wastes several pages in idly 
speculating why Pitt did not 
accompany George Lyttelton 
in the grand tour, though there 
is no sound reason why he 
should have accompanied him. 
When Pitt is returned to the 
House of Commons, he is not 
yet free from his biographer’s 
triviality. The young man 
was unable, we are told, to 
take a share in business from 
the moment of his entry. “He 
had first to become accustomed 
to the forms and usages in 
vogue, and to learn to work 
upon slippery and difficult 
ground.” He was not the first 
or last member of Parliament 
to whom this simple necessity 
presented itself. 

Herr von Ruville’s devotion 
to the unessential spoils the 
artistry of his portrait. <A 
worse defect is his habit of 
refusing to give Pitt credit for 
his good deeds. He is apt to 
suspect an interested motive 
where none exists. For in- 
stance, he follows other writers 
in withholding from Pitt the 
applause due to his hatred of 
corruption. ‘So long as Wal- 
pole was in power,” writes 
Herr von Ruville, “corruption 
was @ direct obstacle to Pitt’s 
advance. At the same time, 
his action bore an appearance 
of high moral character, di- 
rected as it was against a public 
misdemeanour, and this was an 
additional motive for begin- 
ning the attack.” In this 
passage not merely is an at- 
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tempt made to belittle Pitt’s 
service to England; he is 
charged with the meanest sort 
of hypocrisy. If we may be- 
lieve Herr von Ruville (and 
others who have written to the 
same end), Pitt made a pro- 
fession of political purity a 
cloak of ambition and chicane. 
In support of this view there 
is nothing to be said. Pitt and 
his son, reckless as they were 
in the conduct of their private 
fortunes, always denounced the 
sin of public corruption. The 
father declined to accept the 
profits of an office which had 
enriched the family of Fox. 
The son refused the Clerkship 
of the Rolls, a sinecure worth 
£3000 a-year. The eloquent 
words of Canning, written for 
the son, may be applied with 
equal justice to the father. 
They both dispensed for many 
years the favours of the crown, 
and they died poor. 

Nor is Herr von Ruville’s 
discussion of Pitt’s eloquence 
altogether just. Being a 
German, he begins with first 
principles, which we would 
willingly skip, and states the 
fact, which already faintly 
glimmered in our mind, that 
“the orator’s purpose was to 
persuade a large number of 
people to adopt a certain point 
of view and to undertake cer- 
tain measures.” He proceeds 
to assure us that the means 
to this end are both physical 
and intellectual, or in other 
words, that there is manner 
as well as matter in a speech. 
And having thus far enlight- 
ened us, he declares that 
while Pitt’s manner was ex- 
cellent, his matter was often 
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very poor indeed. He bases 
his case upon insufficient evid- 
ence. As to Pitt’s manner we 
may take it that there is no 
dispute. He easily mastered, 
not to say engrossed, all the 
graces of oratory. It was not 
for nothing that he has been 
compared with Garrick. He 
was a finished histrion. He 
studied his pose and his gest- 
ures like the artist that he 
was. He was as careful con- 
cerning his dress as concerning 
the management of his voice. 
He aimed at dignity of effect, 
and he was determined that in 
every external circumstance 
he should be dignified. His 
diction was well suited to his 
presentation. It was pompous, 
studied, flamboyant. All the 
arts of rhetoric were his, and 
he knew precisely how to ex- 
cite and how to hold his audi- 
ence. His imagination ran 
riot, without check or rein. 
As Grattan said, “Great sub- 
jects, great empires, great 
characters, effulgent ideas, and 
classical illustrations formed 
the material of his speeches.” 
Above all, he had the power 
of striking fear into his audi- 
tors. When he said “sugar,” 
nobody dared to laugh. And 
the consciousness that his eye 
and voice were alike irresist- 
ible persuaded him, no doubt, 
to many faults and indiscre- 
tions. At the same time, he 
was of the race of the great 
orators. He was akin to 
Demosthenes and Cicero. And 
whether he attained his effects 
by the use of eye, hand, or 
voice, or all three, it boots not 
at this time to inquire. 

Herr von Ruville freely ad- 
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mits that Pitt’s was the grand 
manner. As we have said, it 
is the matter of his speeches 
which he condemns, in a pass- 
age of criticism more highly 
involved than any oratory. 
We do not pretend to under- 
stand the writer’s subtlety, 
but we gather that, while 
he “cannot venture to say 
that Pitt’s speeches were un- 
important as regards their 
content,” he is sure that his 
arguments were weak and his 
efforts deficient. The evidence 
of contemporaries does not 
support Herr von Ruville. 
Hear the opinion of Charles 
Butler: “ Wonderful as was his 
eloquence, it was attended with 
this most important effect, that 
it impressed every hearer with 
a conviction that there was 
something in him even finer 
than his words; that the man 
was infinitely greater than the 
orator.” If he were not, he 
would not be worth ink and 
paper. Oratory, the most 
quickly evanescent, is also the 
most dangerous of the arts. 
As it is understood only when 
by a conscious effort the orator 
has converted it into literature, 
so it is always more likely to do 
harm than good. For the wise 
statesman it must always be a 
means, notanend. By oratory 
he attains to the government 
of the country. It is by other 
means that he justifies the 
choice of people or sovereign. 
That Pitt appreciated the pur- 
pose and limitations of speech 
is certain. From the few facts 
before us we may safely con- 
clude that he was sensible as 
well as impressive. As far as 
we can reconstruct his speeches 
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from imperfect reports or from 
the letters of gossips, they 
appear to have been sound 
in argument and admirably 
adapted to their purpose. But 
Pitt was eminent for action, 
not for words, and had he 
never opened his mouth in the 
House of Commons, he would 
remain one of the greatest 
statesmen that ever steered 
the ship of our State. 

It is Herr von Ruville’s 
peculiar merit that he fully 
recognises this truth. He 
plainly sees the man within 
the rhetorician. “It was when 
the decision was taken,” he 
says, “when he was placed in 
authority, and the time had 
come to act, that Pitt showed 
what he was. Then he faced 
all, even the greatest diffi- 
culties, and overcame them by 
his audacious energy and ten- 
acity.” In the stress of his 
campaigns Herr von Ruville 
rightly sees the real grandeur 
of Pitt. His narrative rises 
with the occasion, and he has 
described the heroic years of 
Pitt’s life with an understand- 
ing and movement which are 
beyond praise. No states- 
man ever knew a_ higher 
triumph than that which was 
Pitt’s in 1759. His wisdom 
was matched by the courage 
of his generals, and fortune 
favoured the wise and brave. 
With native arrogance Pitt 
usurped the supreme power 
for the best of all reasons. 
He knew that he could save 
the State and that nobody 
else could. He neglected no 
detail of the war. He arranged 
the transports, he managed 
the supplies. He appointed 
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the generals, he inspired the 
strategy. And he defeated 
the French wherever he met 
them,—in Canada, in India, 
on the Continent of Europe. 
Plassey, Quebec, and Minden 
are among the glories of his 
administration. England was 
awake with enthusiasm. Cow- 
per echoed the popular senti- 
ment when he rejoiced 


‘*That Chatham’s language was his 
mother-tongue, 

And Wolfe’s great name compatriot 
with his own.” 


The world outside accepted 
perforce the grandeur of Pitt’s 
achievement. “Il faut avouer,” 
said Frederick the Great, “que 
l Angleterre a été longtemps en 
travail, et qu’elle a beaucoup 
souffert pour produire Monsieur 
Pitt; mais enfin elle s’est 
accouchée d’un homme.” 

Had Pitt died in 1760 he 
would have sent an unblem- 
ished reputation down the 
stream of time. Unhappily for 
himself, he outlived his talent 
and his energy. The failure 
which darkened the later 
years of his life does not dim 
the brilliance of his early 
triumph, and we shall best 
consider the statesman’s fame 
if we freely admit the future. 
Yet here it is that biograph- 
ers and historians have been 
guilty of their gravest error. 
For one reason, they have 
attempted to palliate the 
weakness and inconsistency of 
Pitt’s American policy, and 
they have done the Minister 
@ serious disservice. There is 
nothing, however, to disturb 
Herr von Ruville’s imparti- 
ality. He has no political axe 
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to grind. He does not, like Sir 
George Trevelyan, inherit the 
tradition of the Whigs. He is 
not persuaded to believe that 
the enemies of England are 
entitled to a respect withheld 
from herself. And he has 
given the best account that is 
known to us of the embroil- 
ment which lost us the Ameri- 
can colonies. For whatever 
wrong was done to England, 
Pitt must be held largely re- 
sponsible. His fatal vacilla- 
tion can only be ascribed to 
disease. From beginning to 
end he took scarcely a step 
that was not disastrous. Nor 
can he escape judgment on the 
ground that he was not always 
in office. In office or out of 
it, he was still the greatest 
living Englishman. He wielded 
an influence which made the 
power of others ridiculous. 
Had he bowed to circumstances 
and retired permanently from 
affairs, it would have been 
better for his country. But he 
was unwilling to renounce the 
position which he could not 
support, and it is one of the 
paradoxes of history that the 
man who won Canada lost us 
our American colonies. 

At the first threat of rebel- 
lion Pitt encouraged the rebels. 
“The honourable gentleman,” 
said he, “tells us that America 
is obstinate; America is al- 
most in open rebellion. I re- 
joice that America has re- 
sisted.” It was by such 
phrases as these that fuel was 
added to the fire. In accord- 
ance with English precedent, 
Pitt saw the mote in his 
own eye and disregarded the 
beam in the eye of his adver- 
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sary. Hastily giving his sup- 
port to those in revolt, he for- 
got the duty which England 
owed to her loyal colonists. 
At each step he drove the 
country nearer to disaster. 
His ancient energy was re- 
placed by a voluble inactivity. 
As Herr von Ruville says, 
“Chatham purposed to restore 
the power of the mother- 
country by conciliation and an 
exhibition of weakness; but 
this, in dealing with a new 
aspiring nation, was a fatal 
policy,—with each concession 
the new body politic gained in 
strength.” Two courses were 
possible. The colonies might 
have been given their inde- 
pendence, or the _ rebellion 
might have been actively 
suppressed. Pitt advocated 
neither course; he spoke the 
commonplaces of liberty, and 
asserted in the same breath 
the supremacy of England. 
The Boston Tea - party 
aroused him fora moment. It 
was “criminal,” he told Shel- 
burne. He declared that it 
would not be “real kindness to 
the Americans to adopt their 
passions and wild pretensions 
where they manifestly violate 
the most indispensable ties of 
civil society.” He adopted 
them nevertheless, and could 
give the Government no better 
advice than “to act like a kind 
and affectionate parent, who is 
able to forgive and forget.” 
Worse still, he permitted him- 
self to be influenced by the 
cunning arguments of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and to pro- 
nounce a frank eulogy on the 
Philadelphia Congress. This 
he followed up by a Provisional 
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Act for settling the troubles in 
America,—an Act which was 
acceptable to neither party, 
and which served only to 
exacerbate the temper of revolt. 
Lexington and Bunker’s Hill 
failed to change his mind or 
to strengthen his purpose. 
He was content to insist 
eloquently upon LEngland’s 
supremacy, and to confess, 
with a certain pride, that 
England had not the men nor 
the courage to enforce it. 
What policy, indeed, could 
have been more futile? The 
one chance of conciliation was 
@ victory in the field. The 
colonists were not likely to 
abate their demands because 
England withdrew her troops 
and acknowledged her im- 
potence. And Pitt had nothing 
better to offer than miserable 
confessions. ‘ You have ran- 
sacked Lower Saxony,” said 
he in May 1777; “but forty 
thousand German levies never 
can conquer ten times the 
number of British freemen. 
You may ravage—you cannot 
conquer ; it is impossible; you 
cannot conquer the Americans. 
You talk of your numerous 
friends to annihilate the Con- 
gress, and of your powerful 
forces to disperse their army ; 
I might as well talk of driving 
them before me with this 
crutch.” Had these things 
been true, it was not the part 
of a patriot to shout them on 
the housetops. 

Thus the spirit of England 
was crushed ; the loyal colonists 
were shamefully deserted ; and 
a@ sword was placed in the 
hands of England’s foes. And 
then, too late for salvation, 
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Pitt made a last rally. The 
warrior that slept within him 
awoke at the rumour of French 
intervention. Again and again 
he had derided the arms of 
England ; he had declared her 
unfit for the struggle which 
honour had thrust upon her. 
Now, perhaps with a premoni- 
tion of death, he attempted to 
undo the mischief of years. 
“T am not now,” said he, 
“well informed of the resources 
of this kingdom ; but I trust it 
has still sufficient to maintain 
its just rights. ... But, my 
Lords, any state is better than 
despair. Let us at least make 
one effort; and if we must 
fall, let us fall like men.” 
The words were spoken in vain. 
We had fallen as unlike men 
as possible, and the larger 
share of the responsibility for 
the fall lies at Pitt’s door. 
Herr von Ruville attributes 
the Minister’s sudden change 
of front to “the resemblance 
which suddenly became appar- 
ent between the American 
Revolution and the Revolution 
of 1688.” Though the Declar- 
ation of Rights may have sug- 
gested many specious fallacies 
of democratic government, 
we cannot accept Herr von 
Ruville’s ingenious explana- 
tion. It is too logical and 
simple to be true. Rather we 
must look for the cause of 
Pitt’s failure in his tempera- 
ment. The disease which had 
impaired his faculties had not 
decreased his pride. With 
failing energy and broken re- 
solution, he still believed him- 
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self the man of 1759. As Eng- 
land profited by his strength, 
so she suffered for his weak- 
ness, and we prefer to forget 
in the conqueror of Canada the 
friend of rebellion, the indis- 
creet champion of the revolting 
colonies. 


No greater contrast could be 
found in the field of biography 
to the stormy life of Pitt than 
Sir Richard Jebb’s' even and 
placid career. A scholar in the 
best and highest sense, Jebb 
was from the first a spoiled 
favourite of fortune. Re- 
nowned while yet a schoolboy, 
he gained with ease the many 
prizes which fall to his pro- 
fession. At Cambridge he 
easily surpassed all competi- 
tors. Truly it may be said of 
him that he won the palm 
without the dust. Only one 
check interrupted his triumph- 
ant progress. A Trinity fel- 
lowship did not come to him 
at the first attempt. But the 
delay of a year was lightly 
endured, and from that mo- 
ment until he died full of 
honours in 1905 he was the 
classical scholar of whom Eng- 
land had the greatest right to 
be proud. Nor did he ever 
endanger success by dissipating 
his energies. He discovered 
the proper field of his endeav- 
our while yet a boy, and he 
never strayed far away from 
it. Now and then a desire for 
a larger activity caught hold 
of him. In a letter written 
to his sister he confesses his 
discontent. “For years,” he 
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writes, “everything conspired 
to make me think that Greek 
and Latin were the end of 
existence. This miserable il- 
lusion disappeared when I came 
up here, and yet I know that 
my pretensions to any ability 
whatever rest solely on pro- 
ficiency in these wretched 
Classics, which I now almost 
detest.” What he yearned for 
then—at nineteen—was a start 
in the serious business of life; 
but happily for himself, and 
more happily for us, he found 
that start in the Classics which 
a passing fit of despondency 
persuaded him to contemn. 
Nevertheless, his love of affairs 
did not go unsatisfied. He was 
for many years a useful and 
distinguished Member of Par- 
liament, who had the wisdom 
not to engage in the rough and 
tumble of politics, and the tact 
to comment only upon the 
questions which he had made 
his own. Accordingly he was 
listened to with respect, and 
opposed without rancour. 

But it is evident from his 
Life that politics were for 
him a mere interlude. He was 
a scholar by profession as well 
as by temperament. To write 
Greek, to interpret Greek, to 
teach Greek,—these were his 
proper functions. The value 
of the work which he did at 
Glasgow and Cambridge can- 
not be overrated. His Pin- 
daric Odes are the marvel of 
scholars, and have carried his 
fame beyond the confines of 
our English speech. Above 
all, he did more than any of 
his contemporaries to humanise 
the study of the Classics. No 
one who had the good fortune 
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to read Sophocles for the first 
time with the aid of his edit- 
ing is likely to forget the 
debt of gratitude which is due 
to him. Studied under his 
auspices, the “Ajax” ceased 
to be an occasion for gram- 
matical ingenuity. It became 
a living drama, the poignant 
interest of which the passing 
years cannot diminish. This, 
indeed, is the distinction of 
Jebb’s scholarship. It is never 
illiberal, never pedantic. He 
had no love of the various 
readings, the interpolations, 
the recensions, which are the 
playthings of many honest 
Germans; and though in his 
great edition of Sophocles he 
could not ignore the follies of 
others, he brushed them aside 
with a piece of gentle irony. 
“Tt is to be regretted,” he 
writes in his introduction to 
one of the plays, “ when a habit 
of mind such as might be fos- 
tered by the habitual compos- 
ition of telegrams is applied to 
the textual criticism of poetry.” 
And that is the last word that 
need be said on the subject. 

Dr Verrall, in an enthusi- 
astic appreciation of Jebb’s 
works, applauds the serenity 
and smoothness of his method. 
“We have Sophocles,’ says 
he, “illuminated by Addison.” 
Something of truth is here 
sacrificed to epigram, since the 
work of the commentator must 
necessarily differ in style, as 
well as in kind, from the work 
of the essayist. But what Dr 
Verrall means is that Jebb 
displays in his work “an ever- 
sensitive delicacy, a reserve 
and economy of expression.” 
In one respect he — this 
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economy too far. His trans- 
lation of Sophocles suffers 
from a baldness which does 
scant justice to the original. 
Economy becomes poverty. If 
you put Jebb’s version to the 
true test, and read it away 
from the Greek, you will get 
from it a totally false im- 
pression. The exquisite bal- 
ance of the poet is lost in too 
close a fidelity. The English 
prose is wholly undistinguished. 
Turn where you will, and you 
are confronted with a passage 
so sternly accurate that it is 
Greek, not English, inidiom. In 
one of the most moving scenes 
in the “ Antigone,” the chorus 
is permitted to use these words : 
‘“‘ Reverent action claims a cer- 
tain praise for reverence; but 
an offence against power can- 
not be brooked by him who 
hath power in his keeping.” 
The thought is clear, but it is 
enshrined in such words as no 
English poet could ever use. 
Who can read without a shock 
the lines from “(dipus the 
King,” which follow: ‘The 
fruits of the glorious earth 
grow not; by no birth of 
children do women surmount 
the pangs in which they 
shriek”? Such examples of 
false English may be found 
on every page, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why so 
sensitive a writer as Jebb 
should deliberately have chosen 
thus to misrepresent Sophocles. 
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For the choice was evidently 
deliberate. Jebb made no at- 
tempt to rival the achievement 
of Messrs Butcher and Lang, 
whose version of the “Odyssey” 
is not a mere piece of inter- 
pretation, but a beautiful work 
of art. He was content to 
turn Sophocles into the strange 
language which exists nowhere 
else than in the class-room. He 
did not take the warning of 
Horace : 


‘*Nor word for word too faithfully 
translate.” 


He forgot the wise words of 
Dryden: “Too faithfully is, 
indeed, pedantically; ‘tis a 
faith like that which proceeds 
from superstition, blind and 
zealous.” In Jebb’s version 
there is the superstition, not 
the true faith, of Sophocles. 
‘“’Tis one thing to draw the 
outlines true,”—again we quote 
Dryden, — “the features like, 
the proportions exact, the col- 
ouring itself perhaps tolerable ; 
and another thing to make all 
these graceful, by the posture, 
the shadowings, and, chiefly, 
by the spirit which animates 
the whole.” Jebb has drawn 
the outlines true, and omitted 
the spirit. He might have 
given us an English Sophocles. 
He has been content to furnish 
a plain commentary. And by 
his modesty, or indiscretion, he 
has left us infinitely poorer 
than we need have been. 
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THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


IT cannot have escaped the 
notice of the most cursory ob- 
server that the rising import- 
ance of the political platform 
has been concurrent with the 
waning efficiency of Parliament: 
that is to say, with the loss of 
that power to ensure the full 
and fair consideration of all 
great measures submitted to 
it which is necessary to en- 
able the public to completely 
understand what is going on 
from day to day in their rep- 
resentative Assembly. This 
desirable object has of late 
years been almost wholly sub- 
ordinated to the one desire 
of pushing measures through 
the House cotite que cotite, so 
that Government may be 
able to boast that they 
have added so much to the 
contents of the statute book. 
To this end everything else is 
sacrificed—consistency, accur- 
acy, justice, truth, common- 
sense, and very often facts 
themselves. Freedom of de- 
bate, expelled from the House 
of Commons, has now, accord- 
ingly, found a field for itself 
upon the platform. 

That the pressure of legis- 
lation, the result of demo- 
cratic impatience, may to 
some extent have justified the 
introduction of the closure we 
should be ready to admit; but 
nothing can excuse the violent 
extremes to which it has been 
pushed in the present Parlia- 
ment, with the result that the 
examination and amendment of 
important public measures have 








been practically withdrawn 
from the House. We must all 
remember the indignant pro- 
tests entered by Mr Balfour 
against the suppression of de- 
bate on the Small Landholders’ 
(Scotland) Bill, on the Small 
Holdings Bill for England, on 
the Evicted Tenants’ Bill, and 
on the Land Valuation Bill, 
which were hurried through 
the House with such scandal- 
ous and indecent haste that 
they scarcely underwent even 
the form of a trial. Union- 
ist speakers fell under the 
guillotine one after another; 
and the contempt for that 
unwritten law of Parliament, 
which generations of statesmen 
have respected, evinced by his 
Majesty’s Government may 
not inaptly be compared to 
the conduct of the judicial 
bench sitting in judgment on 
the Popish plot. 

At this moment the Liberals 
stand convicted of having 
carried this invasion of Par- 
liamentary liberty far beyond 
the farthest point ever reached 
by their predecessors. The in- 
tervention of the House of 
Lords has become « constitu- 
tional necessity. Its independ- 
ence is now our only barrier 
against a subtle form of des- 
potism such as Mr Gladstone 
himself foresaw some thirty 
years ago. We care nothing 
for the tu quoque argument. 
We have to deal with a 
growing evil which has made 
gigantic strides during the 
last two years; and in defend- 
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ing the House of Lords from 
the attacks of a Government 
who threaten to convert Par- 
liamentary government into a 
practical dictatorship, Con- 
servatives and Liberals alike 
who prize liberty above party 
are bound to place this danger 
in the van of their argument. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man does not seem to see that 
the oftener he gags the House 
of Commons, the stronger he 
makes the case in favour of the 
House of Lords. 

The guillotine as wielded by 
the Prime Minister may be a 
very pretty instrument in its 
way; it may facilitate legisla- 
tion by stifling discussion ; it 
may effect great changes, such 
as some men call reform and 
others revolution, with a rapid- 
ity unknown to our fathers; 
it may possess all the advan- 
tages which distinguish absol- 
ute monarchy from constitu- 
tional,—it may be all this, a 
very powerful engine for either 
good or evil, but Parliamentary 
government it is not. If the 
people of this country have not 
recognised this truth already, 
they soon will; and then we 
shall see whether they are 
willing to exchange their old 
constitutional monarchy for 
democratic despotism. 

For that is the direction in 
which we are now tending. 
What would a Radical leader 
be, with a majority of three 
hundred at his back, and the 
House of Lords swept away, 
but the head of a Radical auto- 
cracy? It would not matter by 
what name he was called,—Em- 
peror or President, Protector or 
Prime Minister, that is what he 
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would be, and what Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman would be 
now if the House of Lords were 
abolished, and his brains were 
equal to the situation. 

Will the nation at large 
seriously reflect on this pros- 
pect? We use the word nation 
because the word people is often 
greatly misused. The Lords are 
a part of the people as much as 
the Commons. All classes, all 
ranks, all interests, make up 
the people of England, and we 
appeal to their collective com- 
mon-sense and their collective 
patriotism to say if either the 
schemes propounded by Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman, 
or the means by which he 
proposes to enforce them, shall 
be allowed to proceed un- 
checked. Will the middle 
classes, the owners of private 
property acquired by their own 
exertions; will the working 
man whose only chance of ris- 
ing in life depends on the un- 
fettered exercise of his own 
talents and abilities, — will 
these men sit tamely by while 
the fruits of their industry and 
self-denial, while the prizes 
now held out to individual 
energy and genius, are wrested 
from them before their very 
eyes by a small band of 
destructives whom they are 
numerous enough to over- 
whelm to-morrow, if they 
would only put forth their 
strength, agree upon common 
action, and stand shoulder to 
shoulder ? 

The Socialists are at the 
present moment the masters 
of the Government. The use 
of the closure disables opposi- 
tion in the Commons. Dis- 
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able the House of Lords as 
well, and the way lies open 
to the attainment of their 
darling objects. A few vision- 
ary fanatics may really believe 
in some coming Utopia. The 
great body of Socialists are 
practical men. With the abol- 
ition of the Lords they wiil 
have made a practicable breach 
in the citadel. Then they hope 
to rush in, storm the constitu- 
tion, and sack society. 

It is the game of the Minis- 
terialists just now to disclaim 
all connection with the Social- 
ists. But, as Lord St Aldwyn 
said at Cheltenham, their views 
have been accepted without re- 
buke, and legislation has fol- 
lowed in accordance with them. 
If they are so anxious to prove 
that they have no dealings with 
the unclean thing, why, as Mr 
Long asked at Inverness,! did 
the leading Liberal at the 
Kirkdale election exhort all 
Liberals to vote for the Social- 
ist candidate? The Master of 
Elibank, speaking at Paisley 
on October 8, asked indignant- 
ly, “Did Socialists imagine 
that they were helping the 
people of Scotland by sending 
down emissaries to Stirling to 
speak against a man like Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman ?” 
They may not be helping the 
people of Scotland by such 
action, but they are decidedly 
helping themselves. Such at- 
tacks are only another applica- 
tion of the goad. You see 
what you have to expect, they 
say, unless you follow our be- 
hests. The Prime Minister 
may not like it, but can’t help 
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it. We want the public to 
understand how closely the 
present Government and the 
Socialists, in spite of all dis- 
claimers, are connected together. 
That the Government would 
like to kick down the ladder 
by which they rose is likely 
enough. But they are tied to 
it. They must stand or fall 
together. Depend upon it, 
if we are to defeat Socialism 
we must defeat at the same 
time the political party which 
panders to it. The attacks 
upon private property inaugur- 
ated by the present Govern- 
ment are the natural prelude 
to that wider scheme of spolia- 
tion which the Socialists de- 
sire. By sapping the prin- 
ciple of individual ownership 
we directly pave the way for 
collective or State ownership. 
The road on which the present 
Government has entered leads 
straight to that conclusion. 
We defy Mr Asquith to ex- 
plain away the Socialistic 
tendencies of the Government 
Land Bills. They are conces- 
sions to the spirit of Socialism 
which will only be made step- 
ping-stones to still wider ones. 
We deny point-blank and most 
emphatically that in the whole 
progress of reform during the 
last fifty years there has not 
been a single stage “which 
has not been denounced as 
Socialism.” Was Free Trade 
called Socialism? was the 
abolition of religious tests 
called Socialism? was the ad- 
mission of Jews to Parliament 
called Socialism? were the two 
Parliamentary Reform Bills 
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called Socialism? was the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish 
Church called Socialism? Mr 
Asquith’s assertion is ridicul- 
ous. We are sorry to apply 
such an epithet to anything 
which Mr Asquith says, be- 
cause in reality he is on our 
side. He gives himself away. 
His definition of Socialism is 
our own. His speech is an 
unblushing defence of “ indi- 
vidualism.” What Conserva- 
tives and Unionists “ denounce ” 
is what Mr Asquith assures us 
that Liberals will steadily re- 
sist. We are glad to hear it. 
When are they going to begin? 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
letters both in ‘The Times’ 
and ‘The Spectator’ should 
help to open men’s eyes to the 
certain consequences of keeping 
the present Government in 
power. It is easy to say it is 
only the cry of “wolf.” But the 
wolf comes at last, and so he al- 
ways will when people have not 
learned to distinguish between 
false alarms and true ones. 
Great revolutions may also 
be very sudden ones. There 
was no time during the ten 
years which preceded the first 
Reform Bill when the prospect 
of such a change, if ever men- 
tioned at all, was not mentioned 
to be laughed at. The great 
bulk of the middle classes 
Were a8 unsuspicious of the 
coming crash as the cattle in 
the meadows. It came upon 
them as a thief in the night, 
precipitated by one of those 
accidents to which party Gov- 
ernment is always liable, and 
introduced by the very states- 
man who only four years before 
had declined to take up the 
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question of Parliamentary re- 
form on the ground that it was 
then dead. The Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church and 
Mr Gladstone’s adoption of 
Home Rule were sprung on 
parties who had no idea that 
either were impending. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man in his speech at Edin- 
burgh did not rise above the 
commonplaces with which we 
are now tolerably familiar. 
But unfortunately the rapid- 
ity with which cobwebs are 
demolished hardly equals the 
rapidity with which they are 
renewed. Mr Asquith, in speak- 
ing of the Scottish Small Land- 
holders Bill, merely described 
the end which the Government 
had in view, and which by 
itself sounds plausible enough, 
but made no attempt to justify 
the iniquitous means by which 
they sought to effect it, or to 
deny the consequences which 
were certain to flow from them. 
These were repeated by Lord 
Rosebery in his patriotic speech 
at Glasgow, October 23, in 
which he answered the Prime 
Minister’s argument in favour 
of tenancy as against owner- 
ship. Lord Rosebery devoted 
the greater part of his speech 
to this particular topic, show- 
ing conclusively that the Gov- 
ernment plan was the direct 
adoption of dual ownership, 
with all the disastrous conse- 
quences which it has produced 
in Ireland. The division of 
ownership destroys all its 
freedom. Landlord and tenant 
by this Bill would be tied to- 
gether — neither could sell. 
Neither would be willing to 
spend money on improvements. 
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And the end must be bank- 
ruptey. And this was the 
measure which was to regen- 
erate Scottish agriculture. Its 
gross injustice to the landlord 
is equally obvious. If to com- 
pel a man to let his land toa 
body of commissioners against 
his own consent, to force on 
him a tenant of their own 
choosing, while at the same 
time giving him no security 
for his rent, and virtually 
rendering worthless all the 
improvements he may recently 
have executed at a heavy out- 
lay—if this is not confiscation, 
we know not what is. Lord 
Rosebery thinks the Govern- 
ment may vindicate their 
cleverness at the expense of 
their sincerity. The Bill was 
not meant for the improve- 
ment of agriculture at all, 
but for “a battering - ram” 
against the Lords. 

We may now devote a few 
words to the Prime Minister’s 
“instances,” cited in support 
of his theory about small 
holdings and population. He 
tells his hearers that in certain 
Scottish and Welsh counties 
where small holdings are num- 
erous, the rural population 
had greatly increased between 
the years 1891 and 1901. Is 
he aware, or is he not, that 
to make his argument good 
for anything he must show 
that the growth of the popu- 
lation has kept pace with the 
extension of small holdings? 
If, while the former have in- 
creased, the latter have re- 
mained stationary, the increase 
must be due to some other 
cause, and the argument de- 
stroys itself. Now, he makes 
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no attempt to show that 
there are more small hold- 
ings in either Wales or Scot- 
land than there were twenty 
years ago. If he had any 
statistics to prove this point, 
he would surely have pro- 
duced them. The conclusion 
is that there are none. More- 
over, he has been detected by 
a Welsh Member of Parlia- 
ment in a gross miscalculation 
with regard to Wales. The 
number of persons employed in 
agriculture, so far from having 
increased in the Welsh counties 
within the period named, has 
actually diminished. In the 
speech at Dunfermline we 
looked for some reply to this 
assertion. But none was forth- 
coming. The Prime Minister, 
as often shown in the House of 
Commons, is a great master of 
silence, 

The House of Lords, how- 
ever, is the key of the position 
against which the combined 
forces of Liberalism, Socialism, 
and class jealousy are now 
arrayed. We are told that 
the House of Lords is not a 
representative assembly. It is 
forgotten that an assembly 
may be representative though 
not elective. We have al- 
ready pointed out that lords 
are as much a part of the 
people as commoners. But it 
does. not suit the Prime Min- 
ister to recognise the fact. 
He goes along like a horse in 
blinkers, passing by the most 
obvious truths and most direct 
consequences which lie in his 
path, to the right and to the 
left; and this we suppose is 
what he himself calls “going 
straight.” So he keeps right 
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in front of him the fixed idea 
that the House of Lords is 
not representative. What is 
the truth? From the outside 
aspect of any system or in- 
stitution it is often mneces- 
sary to refer to its inner life 
and composition. So with the 
House of Lords. Continually 
recruited from below, it rep- 
resents commerce, law, agri- 
culture, religion, and all our 
great naval and military in- 
terests quite as effectively as 
the Lower Chamber. That 
the present House of Lords 
is capable of improvement is 
likely enough. What institu- 
tion is not? Certainly not 
the House of Commons. 

It is sometimes said, and 
doubtless with some truth, 
that the abolition of the House 
of Lords would set free a num- 
ber of able men for service in 
the House of Commons, and 
that a single chamber leavened 
by those qualities which now 
distinguish the Second Cham- 
ber would stand in no need 
of a check. Such a system 
might work well for a time, 
but would always be liable to 
derangement by the schemes of 
any ambitious man who should 
succeed, by some specious cry, 
in carrying the working classes 
with him, and completely neut- 
ralising that influence of prop- 
erty and intelligence supposed 
to be infused into the House 
by closer connection with the 
aristocracy. A House of Com- 
mons thus brought together in 
a moment of great excitement 
under a popular, powerful, and 
unscrupulous demagogue might 
change the constitution, sub- 
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vert the monarchy, and estab- 
lish a personal Protectorate. 
Now let us come to the 
second charge against the 
Upper House on which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr Haldane, and others have 
been ringing the changes, deaf 
to all the discussion which 
has been taking place around 
them, and all the exposures 
which their favourite false- 
hood has encountered. Speak- 
ing at Tranent on the 8th of 
last month, Mr Haldane de- 
livered himself of this remark- 
able statement: “The great 
proposition was that in the 
end the will of the people 
must determine political con- 
troversy.” This very original 
truism represents the great 
principle which the present 
Government have a mission 
to enforce. Why, it has never 
been called in question. On 
the contrary, it is the very 
principle which is represented 
by the House of Lords. It is 
the House of Lords which de- 
termines that the will of the 
people shall prevail “in the 
end ”—that is, when the people 
have had time to maturely con- 
sider the controversy, after the 
issue in question has been ex- 
pressly referred to them, and 
not before. The House of 
Lords ensures that effect shall 
be given to the real and well- 
ascertained will of the people. 
It reserves all final decisions 
for the popular tribunal. It 
is this right of appeal to the 
people which the Government 
would abolish, and while pro- 
fessing the greatest anxiety 
that their ultimate conclusion 
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should prevail, would refuse 
them at the same time the 
opportunity of expressing it. 
When the second Home Rule 
Bill for Ireland was introduced 
by Mr Gladstone’s Government, 
was it the carriage of the Bill 
in the House of Commons or 
its rejection by the House of 
Lords which gave effect to the 
will of the people ? 

This fundamental miscon- 
ception of the relative positions 
of the two Houses runs all 
through Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s and all through 
Mr Haldane’s oratory. It is 
difficult to believe that either 
of them in his heart of hearts 
does not know better. They 
must take their choice between 
the imputation of dishonesty 
or of a degree of stupidity 
which must have been very 
carefully cultivated, as John- 
son said, to be brought to such 
perfection. 

The gist of the Government 
proposal is that if session after 
session a Bill passed by the 
Commons continues to be re- 
jected by the Lords, it shall 
before the end of that Parlia- 
ment be “passed over their 
heads.” What first strikes one 
on reading this announcement 
is, that the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues are afraid of the 
people. Otherwise, what is 
the meaning of their proposal 
that a Bill rejected by the 
House of Lords shall neverthe- 
less become law before the end 
of that Parliament? As soon 
as the people would, in the 
ordinary course of events, be in 
& position to pass judgment on 
the legislation of the session, 
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the Bill is to be placed 
beyond their reach, If a 
Bill may wait three or four 
years before it becomes law, 
surely a delay of six months 
longer could do no great harm. 
But that is not to be. The 
edict of the Government is 
to be entered on the statute 
book just before Parliament 
is dissolved, evidently for fear 
that it should meet with 
an unfavourable verdict at 
the polling - booths, There 
can be no other reason for it. 
But if the people of England 
are to be robbed of this priv- 
ilege, it must be by their own 
consent. If the constitution is 
to be changed, the nation will 
have to be consulted. Any 
such change as that must be 
preceded by a_ dissolution 
of Parliament. Nearly thirty 
years ago Mr Gladstone, refer- 
ring to what he thought was 
an abuse of power by the 
executive, used these words, 
meaning by Parliament, Parlia- 
ment as it now exists, consist- 
ing of Lords and Commons: 
“It is no answer to me to say 
that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been supported by 
large majorities in Parliament. 
I affirm that it is not com- 
petent to Parliament to barter 
away the privileges of Parlia- 
ment. If the liberties of the 
people of England are to be 
abandoned or abridged, it must 
be done by the people of Eng- 
land themselves.” And they ob- 
viously would be abridged very 
greatly by abolishing the power 
of the House of Lords to appeal 
to their final judgment. 

The change from septennial 
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to quinquennial Parliaments 
would make little or no differ- 
ence. The principle is the same 
in either case. If the people of 
Great Britain are willing to 
part with the security which 
they now possess against meas- 
ures to which they have never 
assented being passed, as the 
Prime Minister says, over their 
heads, they must do so. That, 
as Mr Wyndham said at Perth, 
is the one great question for 
the people to reflect upon. We 
deny, with Mr Gladstone, the 
competence of Parliament to 
rob them of this security. 
If they choose to give it up 
themselves we shall be landed 
practically in a one-chamber 
Parliament, for a House of 
Lords with no real power of 
suspending the passage of 
measures which they believe to 
be disastrous would be worse 
than none at all. A single 
chamber in which Peers could 
sit, little as we should rely on 
it, would be better than a 
House of Peers reduced to a 
contemptible impotence. It is 
idle to talk of the House of 
Lords being tolerated as long 
as they are content only to 
amend the Commons Bills, 
when they are told at the 
same time that they can only 
make such amendments as the 
Commons approve of. This is 
child’s-play. 

This is the answer to Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech 
at Dunfermline. He declares 
that they grossly misrepresent 
him who say that he wishes 
to destroy the House of Lords. 
It matters little for practical 
purposes whether we say de- 
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stroy the House of Lords or 
destroy the power of the House 
of Lords. It comes to the 
same thing. The House of 
Lords, as the Prime Minister 
would make it, would indeed 
continue to exist, as an em- 
balmed corpse continues to 
exist, but it would have 
scarcely more strength or 
vitality. After this we need 
not be surprised to hear that 
he will have nothing to do with 
any measure for improving or 
recruiting the House of Lords. 
He desires to degrade it to 
avoid the necessity of reform- 
ing it. When it is absolutely 
powerless, people won’t want 
to meddle with it any longer. 
Then the House of Commons 
will be really absolute. As 
Sir Henry says very truly, to 
recast the Upper Chamber, as 
Lord Rosebery and others re- 
commend, would establish a 
more powerful obstacle than 
ever to the policy of the 
Radicals. For them and their 
leader to accept such a measure 
would be suicide. 

Sir Henry’s argument in his 
second speech, about social re- 
form and external policy, is 
easily turned inside out. He 
asks us what is the good of 
strengthening the Empire 
abroad while the people are 
plunged in misery at home. 
Now such words as these go 
far beyond the truth. In every 
great kingdom, and ancient 
and complex civilisation, there 
must always be a certain 
amount of poverty and misery. 
There is not more now in pro- 
portion to the population than 
there ever has been—probably 
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less. But whatever it may 
be, it has existed alongside of 
the most splendid Imperial pro- 
gress. It is not the survival 
or the removal of this which 


will affect our Empire. Our 
Empire depends upon the 
national character. Let the 


Prime Minister and his friends 
take care that they do not 
undermine that, with their con- 
nivance at Socialism and their 
discouragement of competitive 
energy. 

Sir Henry warns us against 
scouring and polishing the out- 
side of the cup and platter, 
while inside we have only a 
miserable people. But what 
will the people say when they 
find that while they have been 
swallowing his medicines, an 
enemy has stolen away their 
property; if, while the physi- 
cian has been intent on his 
nostrums, a thief has entered 
the premises and carried off all 
the valuables? Will his patients 
thank him? We must be safe 
abroad before we can devote 
ourselves exclusively to experi- 
ments at home. It matters 
little what is in the cup if you 
let some one knock it out of 
your hand and break it to 
pieces. 

The elevation of character 
rather than the diffusion of 
comfort is what statesmen 
should aim at. And character 
is best formed and fortified in 
the struggles of life, in the 
healthy rivalry of work, and 
in the development of individ- 
ual powers. Early trials and 
hardships are not confined to 
the labouring classes. The 
sons of gentlemen often have 
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to fight their way through 
difficulties and dangers un- 
known tothe poor. Hence has 
been formed that character 
which has given England her 
colonies, her commerce, and 
the maritime supremacy essen- 
tial to it. He is the traitor to 
his country who shall seek to 
initiate any social or political 
change calculated to injure 
that. 

We had thought that Sir 
Henry at Dunfermline was 
about to offer us some elabor- 
ate defence of the Land Values 
Bill. He contented himself 
with saying that the opposi- 
tion to it in Parliament pro- 
ceeded from interested motives. 
If this was all he had to say, 
he might as well have been 
silent. Most people are in- 
terested in preventing robbery 
and revolution. However, we 
know now what we have to 
expect. No “personal interest” 
—in other words, no private 
property—is to stand in the 
way of the Government pro- 
gramme. And then we are 
told that it has no connection 
with Socialism! We are afraid 
Sir Henry will have some 
trouble with the “locusts” 
yet. They will pounce on this 
last confession. They are 
come down, he says, to devour 
the green herb of Scottish 
Liberalism. It must be very 
green indeed if it takes in all 
Sir Henry’s soft-sawder. 

It seems to be generally 
forgotten that in authorising 
every measure carried through 
the House of Commons and 
rejected by the House of Lords 
during any given Parliament 
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to become law at the end of it, 
without testing public opinion 
any further, we are alto- 
gether overlooking the influ- 
ence of Parliamentary discus- 
sion. Speeches in Parliament 
nowadays are addressed quite 
as much to the country at 
large as to parties in the 
House. Generally speaking, 
the result of any long and im- 
portant debate at the present 
day is a foregone conclusion in 
the lobbies. The most power- 
ful speeches seldom have much 
effect on the division list. But 
they are not without effect 
upon the public. Even where 
a “mandate” has been given, 
it only sanctions the introduc- 
tion of a measure directed to 
some particular end: it says 
nothing of the means or of 
the details. How much more 
should an appeal be to the 
people on measures that are 
passed without any mandate 
at all? The debates in Par- 
liament, conducted by states- 
men of ability and experience, 
may cause many men to change 
their minds between the first 
introduction of a measure 
and the next general election. 
What was supposed to repre- 
sent the will of the people 
before its provisions were 
thoroughly explained and un- 
derstood, may not represent 
it at all when these have been 
carefully considered. There 
must be no misunderstanding 
on this point. If the Lords 
may not control the will of 
the people, neither may the 
Commons evade it. 

There are signs, we are happy 
to see, that a move is being 
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made towards awakening the 
British middle classes from the 
fool’s paradise in which so 
many of them are now repos- 
ing. Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
has sounded the note of alarm. 
“The British Constitution As- 
sociation” has a work before 
it—a long and arduous work. 
But so had the Anti-Corn Law 
League. So had the Anti- 
Slavery party. With absolute 
conviction of the justice of 
their cause, and with as vivid 
a sense of perils to come as 
had the prophets of old, they 
have also at their back the 
material interests of vast 
masses of their countrymen, 
whose eyes only require to be 
opened. Mr Goldwin Smith 
lends his powerful aid to the 
same cause. In our opposition 
to Socialism all other differences 
must be forgotten; nor can we 
condemn too strongly the con- 
duct of those Tariff reformers 
who seem to court an alliance 
with it. Tariff reform is a 
very good thing; but as we 
have often told its opponents, 
there are other things in the 
science of politics which take 
precedence of fiscal considera- 


tions. Both reformers and 
anti-reformers must bring 
themselves to acknowledge 


this truth, if they would save 
us from calamities worse than 
anything which either un- 
limited free trade or unlimited 
protection could bring upon 
us. It may be reserved for 
Scotland to have the honour 
of leading the way along the 
path of duty. 

Mr Bonar Law’s speech at 
Newcastle was valuable not 
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only for its very clear exposi- 
tion of what Tariff reform 
really means and the advan- 
tages it would confer both on 
employers and employed, but 
also for the warnings it con- 
tained against manipulation 
and the danger of dishonest 
cries, however shallow or 
short-lived. When we know 
that the price of wheat during 
the last ten years has risen far 
beyond the highest point to 
which a two-shilling duty could 
raise it, without in any way 
increasing the price of bread, 
we ought to hear no more 
about the cheap loaf. But we 
shall hear more about it: it is 
too telling a cry to be aban- 
doned, and with that great 
multitude who, as Mr Bonar 
Law says, never think about 
things, and are governed ex- 
clusively by names, it will still 
no doubt continue to exercise 
some influence. There never, 
as he says, was a more hollow 
and dishonest agitation than 
that against Chinese labour ; 
never was one more quickly 
detected and exposed: yet it 
served its purpose, and helped 
largely to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment. Its unreality was 
proved by the New Hebrides 
Convention, by which the in- 
dignant denouncers of Chinese 
slavery sanctioned a system 
of labour far more oppress- 
ive, and far more dangerous 
to morality. Yet the China 
lie had got the ear of 
that unthinking public to 
which Mr Bonar Law refers, 
and we saw the result. It will 
be the same, unless Tariff re- 
formers are on their guard, 
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with the cheap loaf. We may 
be quite sure that the present 
Government will do all they 
can to prevent the question 
from being “put purely before 
the working classes.” It will 
be mixed up with other sub- 
jects so that its true char- 
acter shall not be visible on 
the surface, and the general 
public do not look any farther. 
Unionists must do their utmost 
to frustrate this artifice, so that 
the working man at the next 
general election may at all 
events know what he is about, 
and that in their crusade 
against the House of Lords 
Government may no longer 
have the help of a popular 
agitation founded on imperfect 
knowledge. 

But as we have already said, 
the coming battle must be 
fought against Socialism, and 
in support of an institution 
which is our surest if not our 
only safeguard against it. The 
House of Commons may be 
captured at any time: a lucky 
accident may return a Socialist 
majority. But the House of 
Lords is safe from such attacks 
or such vicissitudes; and as 
long as it exists, the great 
interests already mentioned— 
private property, free labour, 
Parliamentary Government, 
Imperial unity, and private 
morality— may still be de- 
fended. Destroy it, and after 
it, indeed, “the deluge.” 

In Mr Balfour the Constitu- 
tional party in Great Britain 
possess a leader whose cau- 
tion and moderation, however 
distasteful to a few noisy 
mutineers, are absolutely in- 
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dispensable to the success of 
that political combination 


which Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, with an energy, wisdom, 
and patriotism which deserve 
our warmest gratitude, has 
undertaken to promote. Let 
Scotland give England a lead. 
What is wanted is an organis- 
ation, established with a single 
clear and definite purpose, 
which shall command the as- 
sent and support of thousands 
who disagree on other topics, 
and whose sentiments must be 
carefully respected by the lead- 
ers of the movement. Concili- 
ation, not alienation, must be 
our watchword. Our present 
work, as Mr Wyndham said, is 
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to see that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman ceases to be Prime 
Minister, and that Mr Balfour 
takes his place. When the 
contemplated and _ carefully 
prepared assault on the na- 
tional institutions and _ the 
social fabric has been finally 
repelled, it will be time enough 
to consider other questions on 
which differences of opinion 
may exist. Till then, let us 
hear no more of them. We 
must have one flag, one gen- 
eral, and one purse. With 
the blood, the brains, and the 
wealth at the service of 
such an army, we ought not 
to allow ourselves to dream 
of failure. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S LETTERS! 


THE publication of Queen 
Victoria’s Letters is a signal 
mark of confidence. That we 
should be permitted thus soon 
to understand the perfect de- 
votion and high purpose of the 
monarch who during so many 
years stood for England is a 
privilege which, wisely con- 
ferred, will be wisely treasured. 
Chosen with discretion, yet in 
no grudging spirit of conceal- 
ment, the correspondence illum- 
inates a career which evoked 
the affection and admiration 
of the Queen’s subjects; and 
there is not a page in this vast 
work that will not deepen the 
impression, given in her life- 
time, of tireless devotion to 
her high office, of patient self- 
sacrifice in the cause of Eng- 
land. 

She ascended the throne at 
&@ moment unfavourable to the 
craft of kings. The revolu- 
tionary sentiments inspired by 
the Reform Bill of 1832 were 
still awake. Of her two pre- 
decessors, the one had brought 
disgrace, the other had shed no 
lustre, upon the sovereignty. 
She was young, and un- 
acquainted with the duties 
and ceremonies of a Court. 
Yet no sooner was the news 
brought her of William IV.’s 
death than she assumed the 
gracious solitary dignity of a 
queen without faltering or 


alarm. When she saw Mel- 
bourne for the first time, it 
was, “of course, quite alone, as 
I shall always do all my Min- 
isters.” She understood at the 
outset that she could not share 
the pinnacle of office with any 
one. She would take advice; 
she would listen to the voice of 
experience ; in the last resort 
it was upon her own discretion, 
upon her own courage alone, 
that she must rely. Five days 
after her accession she sketched 
the simple method of her life. 
“T have seen almost all my 
other Ministers,” she wrote to 
the King of the Belgians, “and 
do regular hard, but to me de- 
lightful, work with them. It 
is to me the greatest pleasure 
to do my duty for my country 
and my people, and no fatigue, 
however great, will be burden- 
some to me if it is for the wel- 
fare of the nation.” When, 
sixty-four years later, she put 
aside her crown in death, she 
might have repeated these 
words as an aspiration ful- 
filled. 

As you turn over the pages 
of her Letters—some quick 
with a woman’s familiarity, 
others stern in an official aus- 
terity—you feel yourself always 
in the presence of a queen who 
knows neither fear nor false- 
hood. Keenly conscious of her 
destiny, she neglected none of 
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the lessons of kingship. She 
improved her natural talent for 
affairs by every artifice of in- 
dustry and experience. She 
neglected nothing, she over- 
looked nothing, which should 
make her a great ruler. She 
cultivated the genius of state- 
craft as zealously as a poet 
cherishes his muse, or as the 
actor practises the gesture of 
voice and hand. Already a 
queen of spirit and independ- 
ence in her youth, she grew 
with the passing years into 
@ monarch whose power and 
influence were paramount in 
Europe. She taught to others 
the mysteries of government, 
which she had pierced herself, 
and she left behind her a name 
which will live undimmed on 
the golden seroll of history. 
In what respect, then, was she 
a great queen? What are the 
qualities which illustrate her 
sovereignty? To these ques- 
tions her Letters provide a 
complete and lucid answer. 
Her triumph was due to no 
cleverness. She was not dis- 
tinguished by a discursive in- 
telligence. She was remark- 
able neither for artistic taste 
nor literary skill. Her energies 
were never frittered away in 
the mastery of decorative ac- 
complishments. Her Letters 
betray no research of phrase, 
no elegance of diction. The 
force, which you feel in every 
line of them, comes from her 
position. She wrote as one 
accustomed to be obeyed. She 
used the language of a kingly 
tradition. She spoke with 
tongues not her own. It is 
the substance which holds the 
reader, not the expression ; 
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it is the science of argument 
which informs the document, 
not the art of presentation. 
And as her own style is plain 
in its neatness, she takes but 
small interest in the writings 
of others. The solace of books 
was not for her, and though 
Melbourne made an attempt to 
instruct her taste in history 
and fiction, he made the at- 
tempt in vain. None, indeed, 
knew her limitations better 
than her favourite Minister. 


“The Prince,” wrote Melbourne in 
1841, “is bored with the sameness 
of his chess every evening. He would 
like to bring literary and scientific 
people about the Court, vary the so- 
ciety, and infuse a more useful tend- 
ency into it. The Queen, however, has 
no fancy to encourage such people. 
This arises from a feeling that her 
education has not fitted her to take 
part in such conversation ; she would 
not like conversation to be going on 
in which she could not take her fair 
share, and she is far too open and 
candid in her nature to pretend to 
one atom more knowledge than she 
really possesses on such subjects.” 


But this limitation of the 
Queen was a clear token of 
her strength. Intelligence is 
too often the enemy of grandeur. 
A sensitiveness to every trivial 
impression, a keen thirst for 
some new thing, are not the 
best proofs of sovereignty. Like 
most great men, the Queen 
had a firm grasp upon the 
essence of things. She disre- 
garded unconsciously what 
was not necessary to her pur- 
pose. Her vision, of perfect 
simplicity, saw only the larger 
outlines. She was a states- 
man, not an amateur of the 
arts, and her very concentra- 
tion increased her power forty- 
fold. 
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No less remarkable than her 
concentration was her instinct 
for affairs. She inherited the 
tradition of a regnant family. 
To rule was for her a natural 
office. She saw herself at 
once the centre of her realm. 
“There is to be no review,” 
she wrote a month after her 
accession, “‘as I was determined 
to have it only if I could ride, 
and as I have not ridden for 
two years, it was better not.” 
It is a small matter, perhaps, 
but it shows her already con- 
scious of her necessity and 
independence. Nor could the 
most experienced monarch have 
conducted the Bedchamber 
dispute with a better courage. 
She believed that Sir Robert 
Peel was encroaching upon her 
dignity, and she was resolved 
to defend her royal privilege. 
“T was calm but very de- 
cided,” she told Melbourne, 
“and I think you would have 
been pleased to see my com- 
posure and great firmness: the 
Queen of England will not 
submit to such trickery.” The 
Queen of England had not 
then been two years upon the 
throne, but her most powerful 
Minister was forced to retire 
before her displeasure. 

In truth, she never ceased 
to guard her office with a 
watchful jealousy. Recognis- 
ing that she was a constitu- 
tional, not an absolute, mon- 
arch, she was determined that 
nothing should be done with- 
out her knowledge and consent. 
No project might be devised 
without her approval, no State- 
paper might be signed or de- 
livered until her eye had seen 
it. The Minister who acted 
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beyond his instructions felt 
the burden of a sharp reproof, 
which none of all those who 
served her could easily support, 
whether it was delivered by 
tongue or pen. Now she is 
angry that Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay has gone to an am- 
bassadorial post without pre- 
viously asking for an audience. 
Now she is justly furious that 
letters addressed to her have 
been opened at the Foreign 
Office. After a long contro- 
versy with Lord Derby, she 
resumes the question in the 
lucid terms which follow: 
“There is in fact no differ- 
ence of opinion between her 
and Lord Derby; the latter 
only keeps in view the effect 
which certain words will have 
in Parliament and upon the 
country, whilst she looks to 
the effect they will produce 
upon the European conflict.” 
In other words, the Queen 
looked beyond the strife of 
parties to the larger strife 
outside. For Europe she was 
the representative of England, 
and if Lord Derby had a 
quicker understanding of Par- 
liament, she, by intimate re- 
lations and the wont of life, 
had an infinitely better know- 
ledge than her Minister of 
European courts and their in- 
trigues. Nor did any indis- 
cretion of her Ministers escape 
her. If Palmerston sent a de- 
spatch which she had not read, 
if without permission he had 
an interview with a statesman 
in Paris, she sharply called 
him to account, and once (in 
1851) summarily dismissed him 
her service. And again, when 
the Earl of Aberdeen, after the 
3A 
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manner of English Ministers, 
praised the character and con- 
duct of the Emperor of Russia, 
with whom we were at war, he 
received a letter of lofty ad- 
monition which we read with 
a keener satisfaction than he 
himself can have felt. 

It was, of course, with 
her Foreign Secretaries that 
the Queen was oftenest at 
variance. Again and again 
she charges Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell with 
neglect, and advises them to 
withdraw or to reconsider 
their reckless communications. 
On one occasion, in accepting 
Lord Palmerston’s “disavowal 
that he ever intended any dis- 
respect to her by the various 
neglects of which she has had 
so long and so often to com- 
plain,” she composed a State- 
paper, to explain what she 
expected from her Foreign 
Secretary, which is a master- 
piece of its kind, and which is 
worth quoting at length :-— 


“She requires: (1) That he will 
distinctly state what he proposes in 
a given case, in order that the Queen 
may know as distinctly to what she 
has given her Royal sanction; (2) 
Having once given her sanction to 
a measure, that it be not arbitrarily 
altered or modified by the Minister ; 
such an act she must consider as fail- 
ing in sincerity towards the Crown, 
and justly to be visited by the exer- 
cise of her Constitutional right of 
dismissing that Minister. She ex- 

to kept informed of what 
Oe between him and the Foreign 
inisters before important decisions 
are taken, based upon that inter- 
course; to receive the Foreign De- 
spatches in good time, and to have 
the drafts for her approval sent her 
in sufficient time to make herself 
acquainted with their contents before 
they must be sent off.” 
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The demand, sensible and mod- 
erate though it be, was lightly 
regarded both by Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell, whose 
constant differences are by no 
means the least interesting 
episodes in these interesting 
volumes. 

But if the Queen was jealous 
of her own dignity, she never for- 
got for an instant the dignity of 
England. Her indignation at 
the time of the Crimean War lest 
her country should be thought 
to be dragged a la remorque 
by France is loudly and clearly 
expressed. It was for England 
and England’s brave soldiers 
that she suffered the most 
acutely; it was England and 
England’s brave soldiers that 
she defended with the most 
passionate ardour. The light- 
est breath of what she thought 
undeserved criticism aroused 
her bitter indignation. After 
peace was made in 1856 she 
consoled herself with the re- 
flection that, with the excep- 
tion of the failure on the Redan, 
the Army had always been vic- 
torious. “ Let us not be,” she ex- 
claimed to Lord Clarendon “(as 
alas! we have often been), its 
detractors by over-croaking.” 
The phrase “methods of bar- 
barism ” had not been invented 
then, but the vice of slandering 
brave men who had done their 
duty in the field was already 
popular, and still survives the 
heaviest rebukes. 

But of the Queen’s proper 
pride, as a Queen and as an 
Englishwoman, there is no 
better example among her 
letters than that which she 
addressed to Lord Clarendon 
concerning the marriage of 
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the Princess Royal. It had 
been rumoured that the cere- 
mony was to be performed in 
Germany, and the Queen could 
not restrain her wrath. Neither 
for public nor private reasons 
would she submit to such an in- 
dignity. The Prince Frederick 
William himself had never 
had a shadow of a doubt as 
to where the marriage should 
take place, and her Ministers 
were not to heed the gossip of 
the Berliners. In brief, said 
the Queen, “ whatever may be 
the usual practice of Prussian 
princes, it is not every day that 
one marries the eldest daughter 
of the Queen of England.” 
There we hear the true accent 
of a just arrogance, which 
Lord Clarendon himself could 
hardly surpass. 

The Queen being in all re- 
spects conscious of her state, 
cherished a keen respect for 
the kingship of others. She 
regarded her confréres with 
a@ profound and sympathetic 
indulgence. She was one of 
@ family, the members of 
which claimed the privilege of 
brotherhood to quarrel among 
themselves, and to make it up 
again without a touch of ran- 
cour. The death of the Czar, 
in the very moment of war, 
filled her with a genuine grief. 
She remembered only the 
qualities in him which she 
had found amiable; she re- 
flected that though by his 
wicked pride he had involved 
England in war, he was still 
one of the confraternity of 
kings, and she hastened to 
send a message of unofficial 
condolence to his widow. For 
Louis Philippe, though he had 
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attempted to trick England in 
the affair of the Spanish mar- 
riage, though she had then 
castigated him with an im- 
perious hand, she cherished a 
genuine affection in the moment 
of disaster. Even against Na- 
poleon III., who had used her 
friendship as a cloak of aggres- 
sion, she kept no animosity. 
When Joinville published an 
impudent brochure, in which 
he talked of “ravaging our 
coasts and burning our towns,” 
she looked upon him as a kind 
of foolish boy who had broken 
a window in a house where he 
had been kindly received. “We 
shall overlook it,” said she, 
“but the people here won’t.” 
In the same spirit she lavished 
her sympathy upon Dhuleep 
Singh. She could not regard 
without a feeling of pain “this 
young Prince, once destined to 
so high and powerful a position, 
now reduced to so dependent a 
one by her arms.” She de- 
plored, as she recognised, the 
necessity of state, but she never 
withdrew her favour from the 
hapless victim, and when, at the 
time of the Mutiny, his con- 
duct was sternly criticised, she 
was his most zealous defender. 
Had he not been a king? And 
was he not worth the consider- 
ation of his order? 

Queen Victoria could not 
have achieved what she did 
without such a power of work 
as is given tofew. If she in- 
sisted upon the rights of Kings, 
she did not forget their duties. 
The record of her reign is a 
record of grim industry. The 
commonplaces of the poets 
—the weight of the crown, the 
uneasiness of him that wears 
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it—are brilliantly illustrated in 


her laborious career. It was 
not for her to amuse her leisure 
with the sport and culture 
which were the delight of her 
more fortunate subjects. Her 
toil was lightened by no change 
of Government. It was not to 
give her ease that the Septen- 
nial Act existed. Her Minis- 
ters knew from time to time the 
joys of opposition. She was 
in office the whole year, and 
all the years. Neither joy nor 
sorrow interrupted the unend- 
ing course of sovereignty. Not 
even her marriage could make 
a holiday. Two days at 
Windsor were all the honey- 
moon she permitted herself. 


“You forget, my dearest Love,” 
she wrote to Prince Albert, “that I 
am the Sovereign, and that business 
can stop and wait for nothing. Par- 
liament is sitting, and somethin 
occurs almost every day, for which 
may be required, and it is quite im- 

ible for me to be absent from 

ndon ; therefore two or three days 

is already a long time to be absent. 

I am never easy a moment if I am 

not on the spot, and hear and see 
what is going on.” 


The extent and variety of 
the business which could “stop 
and wait for nothing” may be 
noted by the casual reader of 
these volumes. As has been 
pointed out, nothing could be 
done, nothing could be said, 
without her Majesty’s know- 
ledge and consent, and it was 
never her practice to give her 
signature without thought. 


She approved no document 
until she had criticised it thor- 
oughly, and the most of her 
criticisms are masterpieces of 
close reasoning and sound judg- 
ment. 


The papers which deal 
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with the Queen’s life up to the 
year 1861 are contained, the 
preface tells us, in between five 
and six hundred volumes, and 
beyond the infinite toil which 
this vast mass of papers sug- 
gests, there were the audiences 
granted to Ministers, the cease- 
less study of foreign affairs, 
the pompous ceremonies of the 
Court, to hold the Queen’s at- 
tention and to fill her hours. 
Not long since an arrogant 
Socialist declared that the 
working man was the only 
useful member of the com- 
munity. He is not likely to 
read the ‘Letters of Queen 
Victoria,’ but if he did, we 
wonder would he revise his 
foolish opinion? Would he 
understand that there is a 
sacrifice of which he knows 
nothing, a day of toil for 
others which is not limited to 
eight hours? And if he dimly 
understood, would he go to 
the polling-booth, for him the 
limit of political service, with 
@ smile less complacent, with 
a step less happily assured ? 
The vivid instinct and un- 
failing industry of the Queen 
would not alone have raised 
her to the pinnacle of eminence 
to which she attained. The 
habit of affairs gave her a 
mastery which few of her 
Ministers could excel. Her 
judgment grew riper, her 
power of criticism deeper, 
with the passing years. She 
weighed the schemes of her 
Ministers with a firmer hand, 
she examined them with a 
keener eye. But the clear 
judgment, the firm hand, the 
keen eye, were born in her. 
She did but quicken her nat- 
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ural talents. Nor was she con- 
tent to weigh and examine the 
schemes of others. She was as 
ready with inspiration as with 
criticism. Not a few of the 
best acts of her best Govern- 
ments were her own. That 
India is ruled prudently and 
well is largely due to the sound 
sense of the Queen. It was she 
who suggested the Secretary 
of State who should speak in 
the Queen’s name. It was 
her foresight that declared 
the importance of having 
“only one Army in India, 
whether native, local, or gen- 
eral, with one discipline and 
one command, that of the 
Commander-in-Chief.” There 
is no wiser clause in the Queen’s 
Proclamation to her Indian 
subjects than that in which, 
“firmly relying on the truth 
of Christianity, and acknow- 
ledging with gratitude the 
solace of religion,” the Queen 
“disclaimed both the right and 
the desire to impose her con- 
victions” on others. Again it 
was the wisdom of the Queen 
which spoke. “The Queen re- 
joices,” thus she wrote to Lord 
Canning, “to hear that her 
Viceroy approves this passage 
about Religion. She strongly 
insisted on it.” 

But it was in the field 
of Foreign Affairs that the 
Queen most conspicuously dis- 
tinguished herself. It was 
without exaggeration that 
Bismarck proclaimed her the 
greatest statesman in Europe, 
and long before Bismarck’s 
encounter with her she had 
given many a shining proof 
of her ability. Now, it is 
the highest achievement of 
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diplomacy to understand the 
present and the past so well 
as to forecast the future. In 
other words, prophecy is the 
last test of statesmanship, and 
in prophecy the Queen did not 
fall short of success. Two in- 
stances of her fulfilled predic- 
tion out of many will suffice. 
She foresaw in 1853 that the 
enormous powers entrusted to 
Lord Stratford, and the con- 
fidence placed in the hundred 
and twenty fanatical Turks 
constituting the Divan at Con- 
stantinople, could end only in a 
disastrous war, and she pro- 
tested with what force she 
could that England ought to 
be sole judge of what consti- 
tuted a breach of Turkish in- 
dependence. Again, she pre- 
dicted the true course which 
Napoleon’s ambition was des- 
tined to take, in spite of a 
friendship for the man which 
might have blinded less clear- 
sighted eyes. The Emperor 
Napoleon, said she in 1859, 
“will now probably omit no 
occasion to cajole Austria as 
he has done to Russia, and 
turn her spirit of revenge upon 
Prussia and Germany — the 
Emperor’s probable next vic- 
tims. Should he thus have 
rendered himself the master 
of the entire Continent, the 
time may come for us either 
to obey him or to fight him 
with terrible odds against 
him.” Prussia and Germany 
were, indeed, Napoleon’s next 
victims, and the accuracy of 
the Queen’s forecast was im- 
paired only by the unexpect- 
ed strength wherewith those 
victims defended themselves. 
And if the reader would dis- 
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cover with what severity the 
Queen could attack a recal- 
citrant colleague, let him turn 
to the reproaches addressed in 
1854 to the King of Prussia. 
Never has vacillation been more 
nobly rebuked. Never has in- 
firmity of will put forth so 
lame and impotent a defence. 

The Queen possessed in an 
eminent degree the courage of 
her race. She did not hesitate 
to face the final arbitrament 
of war. In the single quota- 
tion from Shakespeare which 
adorns her letters she defines 
her own attitude: 

‘* Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 


Bear’t that the opposed may beware of 
thee.” 


Her letters written during the 
Crimean War stir the blood 
like a trumpet-call. She was 
for peace as long as peace was 
possible. But when the die 
was cast for battle, she was 
resolved upon victory. Again 
and again she reproved the in- 
activity of Lord Aberdeen, and 
the selfishness of those Min- 
isters who flattered their pique 
by resignation in the very 
moment of danger. She felt 
the whole weight of responsi- 
bility with a perfect compos- 
ure. It was her army that 
was fighting the battle of Eng- 
land. They were her soldiers 
who cheerfully laid down their 
lives in England’s cause. In 
returning a despatch to the 
Duke of Newcastle in 1855, 
the Queen put forth her claim 
in terms which no Minister 
could have resented. “The 
Queen has only one remark to 
make,” she wrote, “viz., the 
entire omission of her name 
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throughout the document. It 
speaks simply in the name of 
the People of England and of 
their sympathy, while the 
Queen feels it to be one of her 
highest prerogatives and dear- 
est duties to care for the wel- 
fare and success of her Army.” 
And this care she never re- 


mitted. Her letters provide 
abundant evidence of her 
sympathy and forethought. 


When there was a lack of 
transports, she hastened to 
offer her own yacht. The 
news of a victory aroused her 
to a touching enthusiasm. 
“Our loss was a heavy one— 
many have fallen and many are 
wounded, but my noble troops 
behaved with a courage and 
desperation that was beautiful 


to behold.” When Sebastopol 
fell, she was at Balmoral, 
where there was “not one 


soldier, no band, nothing to 
make any sort of demonstra- 
tion.” But, as she wrote, 
“what we did do was in High- 
land fashion, to light a bonfire 
on the top of a hill opposite 
the house”; and surely no 
sovereign ever celebrated a 
great victory with a finer sim- 
plicity. And as the Queen 
was proud of her soldiers, so 
she never forgot their comfort 
and interests. Were their bar- 
racks defective, she was ready 
with protest and suggestion. 
Was the presentation of their 
medals delayed, she was eager 
to save them disappointment. 
At the same time, she had a 
perfect reliance in their patriot- 
ism. It was not by her wish 
that peace was made with 
Russia, and she never concealed 
from herself and her advisers 
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that there were worse calam- 
ities than war. She had been 
convinced from the outset of 
the war’s justice. When a day 
of humiliation had been pro- 
posed, she refused to assent to 
it. “To say, as we probably 
should,” thus she wrote to 
Aberdeen, “that the great 
sinfulness of the nation has 
brought about this war, when 
it is the selfishness and ambi- 
tion of one man and his serv- 
ants who have brought this 
about, .. . would be too mani- 
festly repulsive to the feelings 
of every one, and would be a 
mere act of hypocrisy.” And 
if she were proud for her nation 
and her nation’s cause, her 
energy equalled her pride. The 
Mutiny, which followed so hard 
upon the heels of the Crimean 
War, did not appal her. Her 
one desire was for action. She 
feared only the supineness of 
her Ministers. ‘‘The Queen 
must repeat to Lord Palmer- 
ston,” she wrote in August 
1857, “that the measures 
hitherto taken by the Govern- 
ment are not commensurate 
with the magnitude of the 
crisis.” It was in this spirit 
of calm activity that she con- 
templated the difficulties of her 
reign, and set an example to 
the pusillanimous ones who 
put always the success of their 
enemies before their own. 

It was the necessity of her 
high position that the Queen 
should know all the great men 
who were her contemporaries. 
She was, as it were, a fixed 
point, past which filed a long 
procession of kings, statesmen, 
and prelates. She heard them 
all, and followed her own 
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counsel. (The ancient belief 
that she surrendered her will 
to that of Leopold receives no 
support from these volumes. 
He was her friend, not her 
adviser; he even resented her 
manifest independence. “I 
have received to-day an un- 
gracious letter from uncle Leo- 
pold,” she wrote as early as 
1839. ‘He appears to me to 
be nettled because I no longer 
ask for his advice, but dear 
uncle is given to believe that 
he must rule the roost every- 
where. However, that is not a 
necessity.”) And not the least 
interesting pages in the Queen’s 
Letters are those in which she 
sums up the characters of her 
friends and foes. Her first im- 
pressions are often wrong. But 
she was of far too frank and 
open a disposition not to revise 
an untenable opinion. It was 
her good fortune to begin her 
reign under the tutelage of so 
wise and generous a Minister 
as Melbourne. His quick wit, 
his admirable humour, his wide 
knowledge of men, books, and 
affairs, enabled him to teach her 
many other lessons than those 
of kingcraft. During the most 
difficult years of her reign he 
supported her with a zeal and 
a devotion which were not al- 
ways discreet ; nor did her judg- 
ment of his worth ever undergo 
the slightest change. Of no 
other Minister can so much be 
said. Her acquaintance with 
Peel was begun in distrust and 
suspicion. It ended in a candid 
admiration which nothing save 
death could obscure. With 
Lord John Russell her sym- 
pathy was always incomplete, 
though she did not think so 
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ill of him at the beginning as 
in 1859. Her early dislike of 
Palmerston did not prevent her 
in later years from reposing 
her full trust in his conduct of 
affairs. Though she once de- 
clined to make Mr Bright a 
Privy Councillor, on the very 
proper ground that the honour 
might be “looked upon as a 
reward for his systematic at- 
tacks upon the institutions of 
the country,” she presently 
received him as a Minister 
with more pleasure than the 
most of his colleagues. But 
the most striking instance of 
her candid revision is her 
treatment of Disraeli. Of this 
statesman she thought very ill 
even in the days of Young 
England, and his strenuous 
opposition to Sir Robert Peel 
in 1846 did not soften a harsh 
opinion. When in 1851 Lord 
Stanley proposed Disraeli as 
one of the Secretaries of State, 


“the Queen interrupted him by say- 
ing that she had not a very good 
opinion of Mr Disraeli on account of 
his conduct to poor Sir R. Peel, and 
what had just happened did not tend 
to diminish that feeling; but that 
she felt so much Lord Stanley’s diffi- 
culties that she would not aggravate 
them by passing a sentence of ex- 
clusion on him. She must, however, 
make Lord Stanley responsible for 
his conduct, and should she have 
cause to be displeased with him 
when in office, she would remind 
Lord Stanley of what now passed.” 


Lord Stanley’s responsibility 
was light. Disraeli, who took 
office in disgrace and under 
protest, became, as all the 
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world knows, the Queen’s fav- 
ourite Minister, and served her 
faithfully for many years. 

The publication of the Queen’s 
Letters is as timely as it is in- 
structive. We live in an age 
of purposeless unrest and vain 
revolution. The ‘“ People,” 
which has been flattered to 
a belief that it engrosses all 
the virtues, both personal and 
civic, has pronounced that its 
ideal of government is plunder. 
To enjoy rights without duties, 
to sacrifice patriotism to self- 
love and greed, seems to be 
the ambition of the noisiest of 
our citizens. Our Ministers, 
whose feeble vision can see 
no farther than the polling- 
booth, are confident that wis- 
dom and righteousness may be 
reckoned in numbers. And 
we turn to these records of 
a noble life, spent in a willing 
devotion to the country, with 
a feeling of satisfaction that 
the honour of our race was 
once respected, with a feeling 
of hope that it may be re- ; 
spected again. To Queen * 
Victoria service came before 
privilege. Jealously as she 
guarded the privilege of her 
office, with an equal jealousy 
she defended the cause of Eng- 
land. And the tradition which 
she inherited from a long line 
of illustrious ancestors is alive 
to-day. The lamp which she 
received she has handed to 
her successor, and the light 
still burns whose effulgence 
shall eclipse the glimmering 
sparks of anarchy. 











